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GEORGE V. 









“DEATH came peacefully to the King.” In these sufficient 
words the end of the reign of King George the Fifth was conveyed 
in a few moments to the vast number of his sorrowing people. 
None of us will readily forget the keen sense of personal loss 
with which we received the message that a great Englishman’s 
life had closed. 

Personal and beloved presence though he was to us in 
England, to our world-polity he was more. As the fixed central 
point in the greatest Empire the world has ever seen, he carried 
that sense of stability and continuity in the midst of rapid change 
which, above all, spelt strength and permanence. 

For consider the immense complexity of his task. During 
| the twenty-five years of his reign, his Empire was passing through 
| that terribly difficult period when, as any father knows, dangers 
crowd most thickly ; when life is all to learn, when habits are 
formed and character develops on lines which thereafter will be 
unalterable. A period that, coming once in a lifetime, for good 
or for ill can never come again. 

At his accession, the Empire had only recently emerged from 
a certain pardonable impatience. The problem of Empire was 
one in which the Colonies, as we then called them, were to be 
herded into an organised and regimented family. So thought 
the political leaders of our nation, lacking the vision, alone 
possessed by the King, that each component had its traditions, 
its very specialised outlook, even its racial composition. Each 
in its origins, and consequently in ideals, was so rooted in the 
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rank and file of the people as at first sight to be almost completely 
intractable. Discipline, in itself an essentially aristocratic 
concept, was to have been the keynote of an Empire bound 
together for safety. And with this lack of a wide and tolerant 
understanding, the ephemeral statesmen failed where the 
Sovereign’s shrewd and kindly intuition succeeded. 

For there was one in the land who, applying an unfailing 
human insight into the ways of men, set himself to lead rather 
than compel. Nobody, more clearly than he, realised that the 
best-laid, most impeccable theories fail, are of no account, if 
goodwill and trust be missing. Of trust, above all, there was 
crying need. The kaleidoscope of our party politics which set 
up a leader, only, very shortly, to pull him down again and fling 
his best ideals upon the rubbish-heap, was no kind of bond by 
which to hold the confidence of an Empire. Some central point, 
fixed and unvariable, there had to be ; something above change; 
something rooted in the genius of the nation. Something 
British of Britain itself, the last point in an unbroken succession 
reaching back into the dim past and founded in the very roots 
of the national character. And here, by the blessing of bene- 
volent Providence, was found just that unchangeable factor 
which alone could supply the need. The kingship. 

Forthwith, our King set himself to bind the family to- 
gether. 

As sons will, the children went their ways, adventuring, 
trying-out ; not, at first sight, to be led. Set on making their 
own experiments, a8 healthy sons may do they wandered right 
and left, trying this, failing in that ; but, thanks to the invaluable 
ballast of the hard and unceasing toil that was their daily, hourly 
portion, in every instance coming back to the central task, the 
building-up of their nationality. 

Wise, wise a8 any father might be, our King, trusting ever to 
the enduring bond of love and loyalty, kept watch. No father 
wiser than he, to see that men must grow, and in the growing be 
swayed by every wind. Calm confidence he had, while he 
waited ; knowing that the stock was sound, that it might twist 
and bend but would never break; that the blood ran true, the 
eye was clear; and that no lessons have any value but those 
which a man learns for himself. Once in a while he would speak, 
and send a man’s message; not prompting, never pontifical, 
hardly even advising. Once in a while, at recurring seasons of 
each year, he would send word to them; and make it appear 
that a man spoke to grown men. Never, by thing uttered or 
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suggested, did he do aught but treat them as though they had 
giready attained to manhood, and to an equality with him. 
Knowing the supreme value of tangible contacts and the bridging 
of an otherwise abiding sense of distance, at times he would 
gend his sons; giving to each the message he would have him 
deliver, that for all the seeming inconsequence and lack of 
balance of England, the father of the nation persisted ; the King 
changed never. 

And back would come the sons; standing most mannerly 
in the presence and reporting. How this and that problem had 
arisen, and what difficulty or danger the growing nation to 
whom they had spoken had overcome. How this man or that 
led thought or action, how this or that was a false trail, and 
how and where the shoe pinched; and how the essential good 
sense and inbred soundness of the national thought was finding 
its own remedy. And each would finish on a note of confidence 
—that troubles would pass, that all was well, and that the old 
stock rang true. 

Year after year. And still the King watched and waited. 

And presently those for whom he waited returned to him ; 
grown men indeed. In his great Hall at Westminster, for a 
moment they were over- busy with words, in placing on 
unalterable record the fact—to all the world, indeed, evident 
—that they were grown men; that they might from that time 
forward be held responsible for their own doings, and be beholden 
to none. But impatient of the set phrases of the lawyers and 
politicians hunting in the dustbin of dreariness for words in 
which to codify a magnificent conception, they broke away 
and gathered in groups of two, of three and more. And as they 
learned, each from each, of identical tasks accomplished and 
difficulties overcome ; of identical hopes raised, to be defeated 
only to rise again; of how this or that very special problem 
was, in fact, common to all; of the queer fact that even a world’s 
width of distance can never alter the essential oneness of our 
Nations—then, all in a moment, the root-genius of family was 
surely born in them, and, with one accord, they turned to the 
father who awaited them. 

And he, quick to realise that as he had planned, so had it 
come to pass, that his faith had been justified, and that the 
essential constancy of the British character had only to be left 
alone, unhampered, to work out its own salvation—he, the 
father of the Empire, made them welcome. Not singly, as it 
might be men who were strangers one to the other, but as a 
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brotherhood ; informal, kindly, courteous ; a man to stout gong 
grown to be men. And when reluctantly they at last rose and 
went their ways, leaving him once more alone, the last task in 
the making of the new unity was over. Crowning safety and 
satisfaction, it was borne in on them that the new integration 
would persist for all time. Kings might come, kings might go, 
But he who stood so silent and watchful at the King’s right 
hand while he spoke—he, the eldest of the sons, whom the King 
had taught and trained in the ways of men and who would, in 
the fullness of time, take up the task when his royal father should 
lay it down—was one whose vision was as clear, whose hand 
as steady, and whose metal rang as true as did that of the man 
whose wisdom he would inherit. For all time, the bounds of 
Empire were set. 


It is not for common men to look into the thoughts of kings. 
But he who throughout his life had walked barefoot in sacred 
places, a short ten months ago as he knelt in St Paul’s must 
surely from the bottom of his heart have thanked the Providence 
that watches over men of simple and single purpose; that he 
had lived long enough to see his life’s task done, and that no 
man on this earth might undo it. And when, as we are told, 
in one of his last moments of consciousness he asked if all was 


well with his Empire, and learnt that all was indeed well, surely, 
in the silent humility of his great heart the Nunc Dimittis swelled 
and grew; merging by gentle degrees into the great chant that 
met him as he crossed the threshold—‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’ 





A BACK-WASH OF WAR. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


SoutH AFRICA, black and 
white, was keenly on edge, and 
not without good reason. For 
many months there had been 
vague mutterings of serious 
unrest among the natives. 
Rumour said that the Zulus 
under old Dinizulu, son of 
Cetewayo, were intriguing with 
the Basutos, and that if these 
tribal enemies could come to 
terms, a great rising was to 
follow, with the object of 
sweeping all the white men 
back into the sea from whence 
they came; such a rising as 
John Buchan pictured in his 
powerful story of ‘ Prester 
John.’ 

And that rising might well 
have materialised, had it not 
been for the impatience of one 
man. Bambata, a descendant 
of the royal house of Chaka, 
young, hot-headed, rash and 
ambitious, chafed at the slow 
deliberations of the old chiefs 
and started a Zulu revolt before 
either the mass of the Zulu 
nation or the Basutos were 
ready to rise. His followers 
were a gang of fiery impetu- 
ous youths of his own type, 
steeped to the core in the 
old fighting traditions of their 
race. They remembered the 
stories of the massacres of 
Weenen and Isandlwana, but 
had forgotten the counter- 
strokes of Dingaan’s Dag and 
Ulundi. And behind them was 
4 sinister shadow which may 


yet play a part in the history 
of Africa, a Christian Mission 
ostensibly, whose ministers are 
American negroes, but whose 
real object is “ Africa for the 
Africans”’ and the slaughter 
or expulsion of all white men. 
Bambata, a nominal Christian, 
was under the influence of one 
of these ministers, who ac- 
companied him everywhere. 

The first overt act of the 
rebellion was the murder of 
two white constables by a 
party of armed Zulus. Five of 
the murderers were arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to death. 
With incredible stupidity, the 
Home authorities cabled to 
stop the executions and ordered 
the whole matter to be reported 
fully for the decision of the 
Colonial Office. At that, all 
South Africa went wild. Know- 
ing the danger, knowing that 
any weak handling might pre- 
cipitate a general rising, and 
furious at what they considered 
an unjustifiable interference, 
even men who had fought on 
the British side in the Boer 
War talked clamorously of 
secession. ‘' Cut the painter ! ” 
“To hell with England!” 
‘A white South Africa under 
our own flag!” were phrases 
one heard even in the clubs 
and from men in possession of 
British decorations. 

Bambata chose that moment 
to appear in the field at the 
head of a considerable body of 
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Zulus. The whole country rose 
to meet him, swearing that 
they would fight to the last 
man and the last cartridge 
before they would ask for 
assistance from the Imperial 
Government. In Natal the 
volunteer corps raised for the 
Boer War were hastily re- 
formed, and from the Cape 
Colony, the Orange Free State, 
and the Transvaal, bodies of 
mounted men, British and 
Dutch, came down to help 
Natal. At the Momé Gorge 
the rebel impi was so com- 
pletely defeated that few es- 
caped to tell the tale. Bam- 
bata was among the slain, and 
beside him lay his American 
chaplain, in full clerical dress, 
black frock-coat and white tie. 

For the moment the main 
peril was over, and South 
Africa breathed more freely, 
but the possible reactions caused 
serious apprehension. There 
were still tribes living in semi- 
independent conditions, and in 
Africa, when bad trouble starts, 
you never know where it will 
stop. Ill news flies apace 
among natives and loses noth- 
ing in the telling. They may 
be in no way connected with 
the trouble, but the mere 
rumour of a big killing some- 
where is enough to set tales 
of old wars humming in the 
kraals, while the ancient war- 
riors boast of their own deeds 
and those of their fathers till 
every young hot-head in the 
tribe is mad to ‘wash his 
spears’ in blood. So the 


Government in every State 
(Federation was still in the 
future) took stock with some 
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anxiety of its own particular 
native question. 

At this time I was servin 
with a Mounted Infantry regi- 
ment in the Eastern Transvaal. 
We had three companies, each 
consisting of five officers and a 
hundred and twenty men, and 
each drawn from a different 
infantry regiment. Each of 
these regiments happened to 
be the best regiment in the 
British Army, and naturally 
the Mounted Infantry Com- 
pany was the best company in 
each of those regiments. So 
there was a good deal of friendly 
rivalry between the companies, 
and an absolute conviction 
(shared, I think, by the Head- 
quarters Staff in Pretoria) that 
the 55th Mounted Infantry was 
the best Mounted Infantry regi- 
ment in South Africa. 

We had been waiting in 
keen expectation to be called 
upon to help in suppressing 
Bambata’s rebellion, but, owing 


to the political reasons of which 


I have spoken above, the work 
was done entirely by Colonial 
troops. We were naturally 
disappointed, though we saw 
those reasons and sympathised 
with them, and we realised, 
too, that no regular troops 
would have put down the revolt 
as ruthlessly as was done at 
the Momé Gorge. But one day 
we received orders which went 
some way towards compensat- 
ing us for our disappointment. 

About a hundred miles to 
the northward of us lay the 
territory known as Sekukuni- 
land, administered by a Com- 
missioner for Native Affairs and 
inhabited by the Bapédi, 4 
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tribe akin to the Basutos. 
Ever a fighting race, they had 
given much trouble to the 
Boer settlers, and had several 
times beaten them in fair 
fight. Finally, in 1879, Lord 
Wolseley (then Sir Garnet) 
proke the power of their great 
chief Sekukuni and captured 
his stronghold, which to this 
day is called by the Boers 
Vechtkop, the ‘ Mountain of 
the Battle.’ The rumour of a 
big killing in the south had 
quickly reached the Bapédi, 
and the Native Commissioner 
had reported to Pretoria that 
there was considerable ‘ unrest ’ 
in the country. 

Now ‘unrest,’ like other 
noxious weeds, grows quickly 
unless checked, and may easily 
culminate in attacks on out- 
lying farms, murder, burning 
of houses, and driving off of 
cattle. So the Civil Govern- 
ment talked it over with Army 
Headquarters, and the result 
was an order to the effect that 
the 55th Mounted Infantry, 
the nearest mounted corps, 
should take a quiet stroll 
through Sekukuniland to show 
the Bapédi, first, that armed 
forces were within striking 
distance; and secondly, that 
we were moving about peace- 
fully and that there was nothing 
to get excited about. At the 
same time we were confiden- 
tially warned to carry a full 
supply of ball ammunition, in 
case of emergencies. 

Naturally the news was wel- 
comed by all ranks. It was 
the cold weather, the time 
when the Transvaal climate is 
at its very best, bright sunny 
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days and clear frosty nights. 
A trek of some weeks through 
new country, with none of the 
hard work and broken nights 
one got on manceuvres; @ trek 
with nothing to do but amuse 
ourselves. Well, that was a 
pleasant break in the some- 
what monotonous life of a 
South African garrison. And 
many of the youngsters at once 
jumped to the conclusion that 
by the time we reached Seku- 
kuniland the whole country 
would be in a blaze, and that we 
should have a merry little war 
all to ourselves. The fact that 
we were taking only about three 
hundred men, while the Bapédi 
could muster many thousands, 
was completely disregarded. 

In those days no corps in 
South Africa took long to 
mobilise, and since all mounted 
troops were considered as the 
first line for attack or defence, 
we were always ready to turn 
out at short notice. The morn- 
ing after we had our orders 
saw us start at dawn for the 
north. We travelled light, a 
waggon to each company and 
a mule-cart for the regimental 
staff and officers’ mess, with a 
couple of waggons carrying 
rations, tools, and a small 
reserve of forage. Tents we 
despised. Every man had two 
blankets, one carried behind 
the saddle and one on the 
waggon; each officer had a 
sleeping-bag ; and the horse- 


blankets were folded under the 
saddles. In the clear windless 
night, with his saddle for a 
pillow, a man slept soundly on 
the grass, rolled in his blankets, 
to wake at dawn with his 











moustache frozen into a block 
of ice from his breath. 

Our second day found us 
trekking down the valley of 
the Steelpoort River, a tumbled 
mass of mountains to our right, 
spurs and outliers of the great 
Steenkamps Berg range, while 
across the river at the other 
side of the valley rose the grim 
sheer wall of the Magnet Hoogte, 
the ‘ Magnet Heights.’ Down 
the valley ran what by cour- 
tesy was called a road, a single 
track worn by waggon-wheels 
but in no way made, except 
that the thorn-scrub had been 
cleared for a width of some ten 
feet and that here and there 
an unusually obstructive boul- 
der had been levered to one 
side. The rest of the valley 
consisted for the most part of 
bushes ten to twenty feet high, 
with most formidable thorns, 
occasionally broken by patches 
of long tussocky grass and low 
scrub. 

Our waggons, drawn by ten 
span of mules, lumbered heavily 
over the rough track, and in 
spite of all the drivers’ care, 
Swingle- trees were often 
snapped and now and then a 
wheel was broken. We carried 
spares, but still the pioneer- 
sergeant and the wheelwrights 
had plenty to do. Each com- 
pany in turn acted as escort to 
the waggons for the day, and 
the duty was no sinecure. At 
@ bad pinch up a hill or out of 
a steep watercourse, thirty or 
forty men on drag-ropes might 
be needed to help the mule- 
team of one waggon. 

But for the two companies 
who were not on escort duty 
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the daily march was sheer 
delight. Our Colonel, a keen 
sportsman, felt that this trip 
was of quite an exceptional 
nature, and made it as pleasant 
as possible for everyone. Each 
captain was given a free hand 
for the day so long as he turned 
up at the next camp at a 
certain hour. So each of us 
took his men well away from 
the road and made the day's 
march into a shooting trip. 

There was plenty of game: 
partridges, or rather francolin, 
of three or four species ; hares ; 
koerhaan, the smallest of the 
African bustards; bosch-paauw, 
a bigger variety which lives in 
bush country; an occasional 
gom-paauw, the great bustard 
of South Africa, largest of all 
the family; sand - grouse; 
guinea-fowl near the river; 
and at any time a small ante- 
lope might turn up, duiker or 
steenbok. Once or twice we 
saw impala, but these most 
beautiful of the antelope tribe 
were rightly declared ‘royal 
game’ and might not be shot. 
There was no need to ask 
leave to shoot, nor indeed were 
there any landowners from 
whom to ask it. The valley is 
so malarious in summer that 
nobody goes there, and the 
grazing is too poor to repay 
anyone for driving stock to it 
in the cold weather. 

It was a rough country and 
wild. After a few days’ ride 
through the thorn-bush most 
of our uniforms were ragged 
enough at elbows and knees, 
but the sport was worth it. 
The two companies would sep- 
arate a couple of miles apart, 
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then the four sections of each 
company would spread out, 
the men riding at intervals of 
a length or two, keeping a 
rough line, and move forward 
at a walk. Section officers 
and any non - commissioned 
officers and men who owned 
guns went on foot twenty or 
thirty yards ahead of the line, 
their horses led by their com- 
rades. And for shooting in 
such country as that, no beaters 
could touch a line of mounted 
men. Rarely, if ever, did we 
find game in the tall thorns, 
put as the line advanced 
through low scrub and long 
grass there was no saying 
what quarry, fur or feather, 
might spring up suddenly, and 
the bag at the end of the day 
was usually quite respectable 
and made a handsome addition 
to our rations. 

Our direction was by no 
means the shortest way into 
Sekukuniland. Eastward of 
that country lies the Lyden- 
burg district, with many Boer 
farms near the Bapédi border, 
and the Colonel judged it advis- 
able to enter the tribal country 
from that side, thus getting 
between the Bapédi and their 
most obvious target for a raid. 
Moreover, he hoped that our 
march through this uninhabited 
valley might escape notice, 
though he thought this un- 
likely, knowing how keen- 
sighted natives are and how 
quickly news travels. So for 
some days we held our course 
along the Steelpoort River. 

On Saturday afternoon I 
found myself in very rough 
VOL. CCXXXIX.—NO. MCCCCXLY. 
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hilly country, dropping steeply 
to the Mapoch River, a tribu- 
tary of the Steelpoort, with the 
Mapoch Mountain, a rugged 
mass of rock, to my right 
front. Here the thorn-bush 
was thick and continuous, and 
for some miles we had seen no 
game. So I led the company 
towards the road, which we 
struck at the drift where it 
crossed the river, and here I 
found the Colonel at the head 
of the waggon convoy. 

““T’m glad you have turned 
up,” he said. “I was just 
going to send a couple of scouts 
to look for you. Your waggon 
has broken down badly on the 
hill back there. The pioneer- 
sergeant is busy with it, but 
he has just sent me word that 
it won’t be fit to travel for a 
couple of hours, and we are 
camping four miles farther on. 
So I’m going to leave your 
company here for the night.” 

“That’s all right, sir,’ I 
said. ‘‘ We have all we want 
on the waggon except grub, 
and there’s plenty of water 
here. What about forage and 
rations ? ”’ 

“The supply-waggons are 
dumping those here for you,’ 
said the Colonel. ‘‘ Tomorrow 
is Sunday, so we shan’t be 
marching. We are camping on 
a Boer farm, where I hear 
there is plenty of good grazing, 
and you can come on and join 
us in the morning.” 

He pushed on with the wag- 
gons, and we set about making 
camp. I was very proud of 
that company of mine. The 
men were all old hands, and the 

L2 
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ribbons on their coats showed 
that many of them had seen 
active service in very different 
countries: in the recent Boer 
War; in Burma; on the 
Indian Frontier; in Somali- 
land, Jubaland, and _ Tibet. 
What they did not know about 
camp life and roughing it was 
scarcely worth knowing. They 
had been at this mounted in- 
fantry work for two years; 
they could all ride and shoot 
more than a bit; and I had 
three excellent subalterns, of 
whom two are Generals today ; 
the third was killed fighting 
in France. My fourth subaltern 
had been taken to command 
our solitary piece of ordnance, 
a ‘ pompom ’—otherwise a one- 
pounder Vickers-Maxim quick- 
firing gun—which he and his 
gun-crew loved with an almost 
idolatrous affection, and they 
boasted that they could take 
it wherever horse and man 
could go. 

Towards evening our waggon 
came in. Three officers not be- 
longing to the regiment—the 
doctor, the veterinary surgeon, 
and the transport officer—had 
their bedding and kit on our 
waggon, so when they found 
that it was left behind, they 
rode back to join us. Seven 
officers in all, and no dinner to 
look forward to but cold bully 
beef and biscuit. The men had 
their mess-tins to cook in, and 
fuel was abundant in the bush. 
The sergeants had their mess 
outfit on the waggon, but the 
cart which carried the officers’ 
mess equipment was four miles 
ahead, and we had not a cooking 
utensil among us. With a 
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laugh at our position we pre. 
pared for a chilly meal of hard- 
tack and bully. 

Just then one of my sergeants 
came over to where we gat, 
They had grasped our pre. 
dicament, and he brought an 
invitation from the company 
sergeant-major. Would all the 
officers do them the honour of 
dining with the sergeants? 
Needless to say, the invitation 
was cordially accepted, and we 
set to work at once to put all 
we had into the common stock. 
Our day’s shoot had been a 
poor one, but we could contri- 
bute a hare, a bosch-paauw, 
and five brace of partridges. 
All hands were turned on to 
pluck and skin, and the sight 
of one of my subalterns, a 
somewhat fastidious youngman, 
after his first attempt at pluck- 
ing a brace of partridges, 
covered from his finger-tips to 
his eyebrows in fine down and 
small feathers, was one that 
rejoiced my heart exceedingly. 

The sergeants had a few 
birds too, and another hare. 
Soon all the game was cut up 
and put into a camp-kettle 
with a few tins of bully beef, a 
double handful of biscuit, a 
packet of pea-flour, and plenty 
of salt and pepper. The result 
was a ‘hot-pot’ as good as 
ever fourteen hungry men sat 
down to. 

After dinner we stoked the 
cooking-fire into a big blaze 
with butts and limbs of thorn- 
bushes, and sat in a ring round 
it on the dry grass, smoking 
and yarning till bedtime. And 
a very pleasant evening it was. 
Everyone had stories to tell, 
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chiefly of war experiences, and 
they were worth hearing. 
Stories Of queer happenings 
in Tirah and in the Chin Hills ; 
of the siege of Gyangtse and 
the storming of the Jong; of 
the spectacular fight at the 
Karo La, where defeat seemed 
certain till the Gurkhas, scaling 
precipitous cliffs at an altitude 
higher than the Matterhorn, 
tumed the flank of the defence 
and opened the road to Lhasa. 
Tales of racing and chasing 
after the elusive De Wet on the 
high veld, and after the equally 
dusive Mulla in the burning 
sands of the Haud; of the 
eccentric Lancer captain who 
led a mounted infantry column 
in Somaliland, a blend of Scots 
canniness and Irish reckless- 
ness. ‘* We all thought he was 
mad,” said the sergeant who 
had served under him. “‘ Every 
time he took us out we reck- 
oned none of us would get back 
alive. But we always did get 
back alive, and we always 
found that we had done an un- 
common good day’s work, too!” 

At ten o’clock the party 
broke up. We seven officers 
said good-night to our hosts 
and went back to our bivouac, 
the three visitors declaring that 
it was years since they had had 
such a pleasant evening and 
that our sergeants were as good 
alot of fellows as anyone could 
wish to meet. Which was 
perfectly true. 

We broke camp early next 
day, and a short hour’s ride 
brought us to where the regi- 
ment was camped, the first 
Inhabited spot we had met 
With for several days. A stretch 


of some five thousand acres, 
running from the foot of the 
mountains to the river, had 
been partially cleared of bush, 
and there was plenty of grass. 
After reporting to the Colonel, 
I turned all the horses loose 
under a grazing guard, and we 
settled down for a quiet day’s 
rest. The farmhouse was not 
a mile away, and in the evening 
the farmer, a fine old Boer 
with a grey beard, came down 
to dinner on the Colonel’s in- 
vitation with two of his sons 
and three grandsons. All of 
them had fought against us in 
the recent war, and, as I found 
in nearly every case among the 
Boers, they were quite eager 
to talk about it in the most 
friendly spirit, proud of their 
own exploits, but ready and 
willing to give credit to their 
enemies where it was due, and 
showing no ill-will over their 
defeat. The youngest lad, as 
a boy of twelve, had been in 
the trenches before Ladysmith ; 
‘‘and he shot well, too,’ said 
his grandfather proudly. 
Sitting by the camp - fire 
after dinner I found myself 
next to the old Boer, Dirk 
Potgieter, and had a long chat 
with him. My Afrikaans was 
not very fluent, but the old 
man had a smattering of Eng- 
lish, enough to help me out 
if I got stuck. He was the son 
of a ‘ Voortrekker,’ and as a 
baby had travelled in one of 
the waggons which crossed the 
Orange River in 1836 to found 
the two Boer Republics, per- 
haps the most valorous adven- 
ture of the nineteenth century. 
In the early ’forties his father. 
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had settled in the Lydenberg 
district, and there young Dirk 
had grown to manhood. 

“ How did you get supplies 
in those days?’ I asked. 
‘The country must have been 
almost uninhabited.” 

“Our nearest town where 
there were shops,” said he, 
“was Pietermaritzburg in 
Natal. That was nearly five 
hundred miles by the shortest 
track you could take. Every 
year the young men went 
there with waggons and brought 
back what was needed. Only 
four things were needed in 
those days : ammunition, cloth 
for clothes, coffee, and sugar. 
Our land and our rifles supplied 
everything else.” 

“That was a long trek,” 
said I. 

‘Between four and _ five 
months, to go and come. There 
were no roads, and ox-waggons 
are slow.”’ 

‘‘ And how did you pay for 
your purchases? Money must 
have been scarce in those early 
days.” 

The old man laughed. ‘ Not 
with money,” he said. ‘‘ When 
I was a boy you could not 
have got change for a pound 
in the whole Lydenberg dis- 
trict. We loaded the waggons 
with mealies, with hides of 
game and with biltong. All 
the way down, the men who 
rode with the waggons shot 
more game, dried the skins, 
and made more biltong. When 
they reached Pietermaritzburg 
they bartered these things for 
what they wanted.” 

“Tt must have been good 
sport going on that trek.” 
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Old Dirk’s eyes lit up at 
the memory. “ It was the big 
thing of all the year,” he said, 
“All of us boys longed for 
the day when we should be 
allowed to go. That meant 
that we were accepted as men. 
But we had to learn to shoot 
well first. My father taught 
me to shoot at a mark. After 
that he would send me out to 
kill a buck. He would give 
me one bullet and one charge 
of powder. If I brought home 
a buck I got a good dinner. 
If I missed, I got a good 
beating and no dinner. That 
taught me to shoot.” 

“Tt would!” said I. “ But 
had you ever trouble with the 
natives ? ”’ 

‘Not on those treks. There 
were too many of us, all well 
armed. But I have seen some 
fighting in my time. In that 
place there,’’ he said, pointing 
to the rocky mountain behind 
us, “‘ we had some bad fighting 
with Mapoch’s people. They 
had burned some farms and 
stolen the cattle and had killed 
two families of Boers. So the 
veld-cornets called up the com- 
mandos, and we fought them. 
They got down into the caves 
—that mountain is full of caves 
—and we could not get them 
out. All the rock is broken 
with cracks going down into 
the caves. The Kaffirs watched 
these, and if one of us stood 
over a crack they shot up 
through it and killed him. I 
tell you we had to look out for 
cracks and jump over them 
quickly. At last we lit big 
fires and smoked them out.” 

He went on to tell of so many 
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different small wars with the 
yarious native tribes that I 
looked at him in wonder. 

“ You have seen a great deal 
of fighting,”’ I said. 

Old Dirk thought for a min- 
uteand then answered. ‘‘ Every 
year,” said he, * from the time 
I was sixteen till I was forty- 
three, I had the gun in my 
hand.” 

That gave me to think. 
Twenty-eight campaigns of 
sorts before the last war against 
us. And many folk in England 
at the outbreak of that war had 
spoken scornfully of the Boers 
as ‘peaceful farmers ’ ! 

The old man was fairly 
started on stories of ancient 
days, and told me how his 
father had fought in the fierce 
pattle by the Blood River, 
when the treacherous massacre 
of Weenen was avenged. That 
brought us to the Zulus, and I 
heard many tales of the famous 
Chaka, of which two, I think, 
are sufficiently unknown to be 
worth repeating. 

The first is of a small force of 
Chaka’s soldiers which, being at 
a distance from the king’s 
kraal, in a district where there 
were many women, took to 
themselves wives without the 
king’s permission. When Chaka 
heard of this, he sent an impi 
to spear every one of the girls 
and bring the offenders, some 
two thousand, before him. On 
their arrival, he ordered them 
to leave their weapons, as- 
segais, stabbing-spears, knob- 
kerries and shields, in the kraal, 
to go out wholly unarmed, and 
to bring him in a full-grown 
male lion alive. The one con- 


cession he made was that they 
might carry ropes to bind the 
lion when they had overpowered 
him. 

Such was the complete domi- 
nation which this marvellous 
man had established over those 
fierce and fearless warriors that 
the king’s order was carried 
out without question and with- 
out flinching. We can picture 
the scene: scouts going ahead 
among the rocky ground, long 
grass, and bushes, till they had 
marked down a lion worthy to 
bring to the king, surely a great 
black-maned male. Then the 
two thousand spreading out in 
crescent formation, the normal 
battle-drill of a Zulu regiment, 
the horns of the crescent sweep- 
ing round the spot where the 
lion was, till they met, and the 
circle was complete. Then the 
circle closing in, the formation 
growing deeper as the circum- 
ference lessened, till the dense 
ring of men was close enough 
for a final rush. 

By this time the lion would 
be roused. We can see him, 
glaring at the intruders, lashing 
his flanks with his great tail 
and roaring defiance, that deep 
thunderous roar with cracks of 
sharper sound in it which chills 
the heart of the man who hears 
it at close quarters. And then, 
on a signal from their leader, 
the swift desperate charge to 
grapple with the brute. What 
a fight it must have been! 
Those tall splendid athletic 
men pitted against the power- 
ful and ferocious animal with 
no weapon but their bare 
hands! The lion’s strength is 
tremendous and his claws can 








cut like chisels, while his teeth 
will crush a man’s head as if 
it were an egg-shell. But the 
king’s word was law, the only 
law these wild men knew, and 
this lion must be brought to 
him alive. Reckless of wounds 
or death, the mass of naked 
black forms swept over the 
lion, bore him to the ground, 
held on grimly to the threshing 
limbs while others made fast 
the raw-hide ropes, and at 
length the great beast was 
secured, the jaws muzzled, and 
the legs bound so tightly that 
the terrible claws were power- 
less to hurt. 

Forty men lay dead on the 
blood-soaked grass and more 
than two hundred were 
wounded. But the rest carried 
the lion in triumph to Chaka, 
who smiled cynically when he 
heard what the capture had 
cost. 

“ Next time,’ said he, “ you 
will remember to obey my 
orders.” 

A leader of men indeed, 
who could give such a com- 
mand in full assurance that it 
would be carried out. But 
Dirk had another tale that 
illustrates even more power- 
fully the grip which this great 
captain had on the hearts and 
minds of his soldiers. And be 
it remembered that at the time 
when this happened, Chaka 
had been at the head of the 
Zulu nation only for a few 
short years. 


’Mzilikaatz, chief of the 


Amandebile tribe, better known 
in later days as Matebele, broke 
away from the Zulu nation and 
marched northward with his 
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people. Chaka sent his best 
impt at full war strength, 
thirty thousand picked men, 
to force the rebels to return, 
Of that pursuit and the Homeric 
combat which ended it we have 
no details, but enough is known 
to enable us to reconstruct the 
story to some extent. The 
fugitives were overtaken, prob- 
ably in the Rustenburg district 
or west of the Waterberg, 
making for the drifts across 
the Limpopo. A stern chase 
is a long chase, and it is 
possible that the men of the 
pursuing impi were weary after 
many forced marches, while 
the troops of ’Mzilikaatz, travel- 
ling at a slower pace with their 
women and cattle, would be 
fresh and well fed. Moreover, 
they were fighting, not only 
for their lives, but for all that 
made those lives of value—for 
wives and children, for their 
cattle, for the existence of 
their clan. Seldom has a rear- 
guard had a sharper spur to 
desperate deeds, and they were 
of the same blood as the 
men who were running them 
down. 

We know the general outline 
of a Zulu battle: the long lines 
advancing at a steady loping 
run with wild shouts of the 
fierce Zulu war-cry, ‘“ Laba! 
Laba!”’; the glittering shower 
of assegais when they came 
within throwing distance ; the 
clash of shields as the fore- 
most ranks met, and the deadly 
hand-to-hand encounter with 
the broad - bladed stabbing- 
Spears, to a fierce hissing chorus 
of “Sgee! Sgee!”—“ Kill! 
Kill ! ”’—no quarter being asked 
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or given. Probably no fiercer 
fight has ever taken place in 
the blood-stained annals of 
South Africa, but in the end 
the Amandebile made good 
their retreat, glad enough, we 
may assume, to have won the 
battle; and too anxious for 
the saféty of their families 
and their herds to follow up 
their success with a wholesale 
butchery of the beaten army. 
For after the fight several 
thousand weary, worn-out men 
still remained of that proud 
impt which Chaka had de- 
spatched to subjugate the rebels. 

They had done all that men 
could do, and now there was 
nothing left but to return to 
their master with the news 
that they had failed. Wearily 
they made their way back to 
Zululand, knowing well the fate 
that awaited them. Chaka’s 
iron rule permitted no failure. 
The penalty was death. Un- 
armed, the defeated soldiers 
would be marched into a hollow 
square of armed warriors— 
their own comrades of other 
regiments—and speared to the 
last man. So it was as men 
without hope that they pre- 
sented themselves before the 
king and told their tale. A 
European division which had 
fought till over 80 per cent of 
its numbers had fallen would 
be held to have covered itself 
with glory, but in the minds of 
these men there was nothing 
but the deep sting of shame and 
the foretaste of a dishonourable 
death. 

Chaka gazed sternly on them 
a the leader told of the lost 
battle. His wrath was terrible, 
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and he had no mind to remit 
the penalty. But this regiment 
was his favourite one, a corps 
which had distinguished itself 
on many occasions, and there 
was enough nobility in his 
savage nature to feel that 
“death disgraced is hard.” 

‘** Dogs and sons of dogs!” 
he thundered. ‘ You come 
back to me and tell me that 
you have been beaten in fight 
and still live! To the Under- 
world you shall go, to join the 
spirits of your ancestors! Yet, 
lest they should spit upon you 
when you arrive, I will show 
mercy to you, for you were 
once brave. You shall die a 
man’s death, and not be speared 
like worn-out oxen. I have 
spoken ! ” 

The leader of the band, a 
gallant officer, threw up his 
chin with the Zulu gesture on 
receiving an order. 

‘We have heard, Calf of the 
Black Elephant!” he said. 
‘We are ready to eat the fruit 
that we have planted!” and 
he led his men away to prepare 
for death, delighted to the 
bottom of their fierce hearts 
that the king’s unexpected 
clemency had spared them dis- 
grace as well. 

At some distance from the 
royal kraal was a hill, a long 
gently sloping stretch of grass. 
At the crest it suddenly broke 
to a sheer precipice of rock, 
five hundred feet from the edge 
to the plain below. On the 
following morning two of tke 
king’s impis, in full fighting kit, 
were drawn up in line on this 
hill, facing inwards. The right 
flank of one line and the left 
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flank of the other rested on 
the edge of the precipice, the 
lines extending down the hill, 
with a wide space between 
them, a lane up which a hundred 
men could march abreast. 

The doomed regiment turned 

out as if for a royal review. All 
the bravery of the Zulu war- 
dress was there: the proud 
head-dresses of ostrich feathers, 
the leopard-skin karosses, the 
embroidered moochas, the white 
goat-hide garters with tufts of 
long hair, the shields of ante- 
lope-skin, the sheaf of assegais 
for throwing, and the short 
broad-bladed stabbing-spears 
for close-quarter work and kill- 
ing. No finer fighting dress has 
ever been designed to show off 
a fine man, and this impi was 
made up of picked warriors. 
Not a man of them under six 
feet high, all trained to war 
since boyhood, active, muscular, 
powerful, the great column, 
company after company a hun- 
dred abreast, swung into the 
lane formed by the two lines of 
their comrades and marched 
up the slope, a broad river of 
tossing plumes and glittering 
steel. And men say that they 
stepped up that slope with a 
haughty pride as if going into 
action. Their king had sen- 
tenced them to death, but he 
had given them the right to die 
like men, and like men they 
would die. 

On the brink of the precipice, 
at the end of one line, stood 
Chaka and his staff. The 
doomed impi marched steadily 
up till the leading company was 
within a few paces of the king. 
At a signal from the captain, 
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every man raised his stabbing. 
spear aloft, and every voice 
rang out together in the royal 
salute, “‘ Bayété!”’ Then, with- 
out a falter in the dressing of 
their ranks, line after line 
stepped over the precipice, 
When the last company had 
given the royal salute and gone 
to their death, Chaka permitted 
himself for once to show some 
human feeling. Turning to his 
chief induna, he said, “ Those 
were men.”’ 

Many men in many ages have 
proved to the world that they 
could finish in style, but few, 
I think, have made a more 
gallant show in so doing than 
that defeated remnant of a 
horde of heathen savages. 


Next morning we resumed 
our march, men and _ horses 
fresh and fit after the Sunday 
rest. We had now come to the 
edge of the settled district, so 
we crossed the Steelpoort, lay- 
ing a course for a pass in the 
Magnet Heights through which 
a road ran to Schoenoord in 
Sekukuniland where the Native 
Commissioner lived. At the 
foot of this pass, about twenty 
mniles from Potgieter’s farm, he 
told us that a stream of water 
ran out of the hill and that there 
was grassy land to camp on. 

Crossing the river, we stopped 
to water the horses; but the 
morning was cold, after a hard 
night’s frost, and few would 
drink even a mouthful of water, 
80 we moved on. The march 
was without incident, except 
that in one place the section 
with which I was riding came 
on a patch of low scrub, half 
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q mile wide, swarming with 

inea-fowl; not the small 
speckled type we see in English 
farmyards, but a much bigger 
pird with a tall helmet-shaped 
crest of blue horn. It was 
impossible to beat them out of 
the scrub. They ran in front 
of us faster than we could go, 
and the bushes were so thick 
that even a running shot was 
hard to get. At the end, our 
pag for five guns was one bird ! 

A little after one o’clock we 
reached the stream at the 
foot of the pass, and found 
the waggons just arriving. I 
off-saddled and had the horses 
led down to water. To my 
dismay, they sniffed at the 
water,. snorted, and turned 
away. I took some water up 


in my hands and tasted it. 
Fiery salt, with a flavour of 
Epsom salts and a smell of 


sulphur. Just then the Colonel 
rode up, and I told him about 
it. We got picks and shovels 
from the waggon and had 
holes dug in the sand, into 
which the water slowly filtered ; 
but though better than the 
running stream, it was still so 
salt that hardly any of the 
animals would touch it. The 
season had been exceptionally 
dry, the river was dead low 
(we could tell that from the 
wide stretch of sand on either 
side), and as so often happens 
in such cases, the water was 
heavily impregnated with min- 
eral salts from the ground. 

By this.time the remaining 
company had come in, and the 
Colonel decided to give the 
horses two hours’ rest and 
what grazing they would take, 
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and then push on to Schoen- 
oord. So about half-past three 
we saddled up again and started. 

That was a bad march. The 
distance was no more than 
twelve or fourteen miles, but 
the road was awful. Very 
steep, badly graded, full of 
big rocks and water-worn ruts, 
the surface covered with rough 
stones of all sizes, it was bad 
enough for the saddle-horses, 
and to help our tired thirsty 
animals we did most of it on 
foot. But the gun, the carts, 
and the waggons had to come 
along, and neither horses nor 
mules could be eased. Again 
and again we had to take the 
team from one waggon to 
double-bank another, in order 
to get it up a particularly bad 
pinch, and that being done, 
both teams had to go back for 
the second waggon. Old Pot- 
gieter had told us that there 
was no water on the road till 
we got to the top of the hill, 
but that there we should find 
good water in a deep kloof on 
the right-hand side. We sent 
an officer and two men ahead 
to scout for it. 

The rocks and pebbles on 
the road had a peculiar look, 
like blackened copper, many of 
them so smooth as to be almost 
polished. When I picked up 
a large pebble I was astonished 
at its weight. The whole of 
this range is a mass of im- 
mensely rich iron ore, almost 
solid metal, but so highly 
magnetic that as yet it is 
useless for commercial purposes. 
Some day a new metallurgical 
discovery may make it of great 
value. It is from this that the 








range gets its name of the 
Magnet Heights. 

Before we reached the spot 
where our scouts were waiting 
it was eight o’clock and pitch 
dark. They had found the 
water and watered their horses 
with the last of the light, but 
the path down was very narrow 
and steep. It would be too 
dangerous to take animals down 
in the dark, and what moon 
there was would not be up for 
hours. There was nothing for 
it but to push on. So we did, 
and at the first bit of open 
grassland we camped. Most 
of us had still a drop left in 
our water-bottles, but some 
five hundred animals had done 
from thirty-five to forty miles 
that day without a drink, and 
had to spend the night thirsty. 
The thought of them spoiled 
the night’s sleep for most of us. 

Turning out at dawn we 
pushed on to Schoenoord, where 
we met the Native Commis- 
sioner. On hearing our story 
he showed us where a small 
stream had been dammed, form- 
ing a long pool with sound hard 
banks. In a very short time 
our thirsty animals all had a 
long drink, and as we had 
done a double march and had 
now @ day in hand, the Colonel 
decided to camp where we 
were and give horses and mules 
a full day’s rest and grazing. 

The Native Commissioner 
was greatly surprised to see us. 
He had been told by head- 
quarters that we were coming, 
but expected us from the other 
side. The uninhabited valley 
of the Steelpoort had formed 
a covered way for our march, 
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and had hidden our movements 
80 completely that not even 
the natives round Schoenoord 
had the faintest idea that 
troops were in the country. 

“It will be a big surprise 
for them all,’ said the Com- 
missioner, “and it will do a 
heap of good. They are all 
right so far, but they are 
decidedly jumpy, and your 
coming will steady them down. 
Ill send at once for old 
Maseroem.”’ 

“Who is he?” asked the 
Colonel. 

‘Oh, he’s the big man round 
here. His ‘stad’ (town) is 
the only one of any size near 
us. He was an induna—a 
war chief—of the great Seku- 
kuni, son of Sekwati, and for 
many years after Sekukuni’s 
death he was one of the tribal 
chiefs who were summoned to 
Pretoria when the Volksraad 
was sitting, to give advice on 
native questions. He has been 
working hard for weeks to 
keep his people from playing 
the fool, and he will be de- 
lighted to see your column.” 

“Good idea!” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Fetch him in, and 
we'll work up a bit of a show 
to impress him. And now, 
where can I make camp ? ” 

“‘ Anywhere you like, Colonel; 
the nearer the better. There’s 
lots of good grass over there” 
—he pointed west of his house 
— and when you are all settled 
in I shall be very pleased if you 
and all your officers will come 
to breakfast with me.” 

“ Breakfast ? Good Lord, 
man, there are twenty-one of 
us!” 
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“That’s all right, so long as 
you don’t mind a scratch meal 
and will bring your own plates 
and cutlery. And if you have 
any camp chairs, bring ’em 
along too. My furniture is 
limited. But as luck would 
have it, I was out shooting 
yesterday and I got a couple 
of buck, so you won’t starve. 
I don’t see many visitors here, 
beyond a few Boer farmers 
who come to buy at the store, 
and it’s a real pleasure to 
meet someone from the outside 
world.” 

It spoke volumes for the 
resourcefulness of the Commis- 
sioner and his cook that in less 
than two hours we all sat down 
to an excellent breakfast, based 
mainly on venison, bacon and 
eggs, but in kaleidoscopic varia- 
tions. The only other white 
man in the neighbourhood had 
been asked to meet us, a fine 
type of Scot named Baird, who 
kept a large store close by. 
He, too, told us that the 
natives had been completely 
surprised by our arrival, and 
were as yet uncertain what to 
make of it. 

I was talking to Baird of our 
march up the hill, and men- 
tioned the peculiar polished 
appearance of the stones on the 
road. 

“That will be the light- 
ning,” said he. ‘“ The surface 
of them is partially fused. The 
mountain has a great attrac- 
tion for thunderstorms in the 
summer, and if you were to 
see one near, a8 I did once, you 
would never forget it.’ 

“How was that ? ” I asked. 

“T was a fair way down on 
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the mountain and a thunder- 
storm came up suddenly over 
the top. I was just caught in 
it. I never thought to leave 
the place alive, but as I did, 
I’m glad to have seen it. Man, 
it was magnificent beyond all 
words ! The thunder was crash- 
ing louder than all the big guns 
at Ladysmith, and the light- 
ning was just flowing in rivers 
—not flashes, but sheets and 
waves of blue and white and 
yellow flame pouring over the 
rocks. Of all the sights I ever 
saw, it was the grandest and 
most terrifying.” 

Soon after breakfast was 
over, Maseroem rode up with 
his nephew, a sturdy man in 
the uniform of a corporal of 
native police. The induna was 
a fine figure, a real old Bapédi 
grandee, tall, good-looking, and 
dignified. A close woolly white 
beard curled round his jaw, and 
on his head he wore the 
keshla, the head-ring of a fight- 
ing chief. The Commissioner 
introduced him, and the old 
man solemnly shook hands 
with us all round. Then we 
took him to see our horses 
grazing outside the camp, after 
which the pom-pom was pulled 
out for his edification. A rock 
covered with white lichen, on 
a kopje about three thousand 
yards away, was pointed out, 
and he was told to watch it 
closely. Then our artillery 
commander gave the word, 
‘‘ Automatic group of ten!” 
and in a moment ten little 
high-explosive shells burst on 
and round the rock. The gun 
was then very carefully laid on 
the rock for a single shot, and 
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Maseroem, having been shown 
how to fire it, was invited to 
try his hand. 

He did so, evidently with 
some trepidation, and the shell 
hit the target full, bursting 
with a puff of white smoke and 
rock-splinters, to the huge de- 
light of the induna. Next, two 
empty kerosine-tins, kindly 
supplied by Baird from his 
store, were placed on the 
ground a few hundred yards 
away and thirty yards apart. 
Our two Maxims were brought 
into action, and in a moment 
the tins were hopping and 
jumping over the veld, pur- 
sued by a stream of bullets. 
Riddled with holes, they were 
brought back and presented to 
the chief to show his people 
as tangible evidence of the ac- 
curacy and power of the white 
man’s weapons. 

The Colonel then explained 
to Maseroem, through the Com- 
missioner who acted as inter- 
preter, that as all the land was 
now resting in profound peace, 
we, having no fighting on hand, 
had come out for a shooting 
trip and to see the country. 
That on such a trip we had 
only brought one little two- 
mile gun, but that when we 
were on the warpath we 
brought many big five-mile 
guns, one shot from which 
would blow the biggest kraal 
in the country sky-high. To 
which speech the old warrior 
listened with grave attention, 
nodding his head solemnly at 
every point, and taking cere- 
monious leave of us all, went 
back to his town with an 
impressive story to tell his 
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people, corroborated by the 
testimony of the kerosine-ting, 

On the following day we 

left Schoenoord, our horses 
rested and well fed, and rode 
westward for days over the 
wide grassy plateau of Sekn- 
kuniland. We all wished to 
visit Sekukunistad, the biggest 
native town, and to see the 
famous Vechtkop which had 
been looked on as impregnable 
till Wolseley’s guns made havoc 
of its defences, but we were 
working to a time-table. Our 
transport was needed for a 
regiment which was changing 
stations, and we had to be back 
on a fixed date. We passed 
many small villages and kraals, 
at all of which we were an 
object of great interest to the 
natives. The Commissioner had 
furnished us with a couple of 
mounted native policemen, who 
explained our visit to the 
people as we passed, and re- 
assured them. 

On the fourth day we camped 
by a stream not two miles from 
Pokwanistad, the second largest 
town of the Bapédi. Old 
Pokwani had recently died, and 
Paswani, his son, reigned in 
his stead. To impress him and 
his people we staged a theatri- 
cal field-day next morning, just 
in front of the town, with much 
galloping, shouting, and firing 
of blank cartridge, after which 
we paid a visit to the Chief, 
who, with all the townsfolk, 
had been watching our doings. 

Paswani was a great contrast 
to old Maseroem. Quite a 
young man, he had the easy 
good manners of a well-bred 
native, but not the quiet as- 
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gured dignity of the old war 
chief. Instead of the leopard- 
skin kaross and the head-ring, 
he wore a well-cut grey flannel 
suit, brown boots, a blue silk 
tie, and a Panama hat, which 
made him look like any of the 
sophisticated negroes to be 
geen in Cape Town or Durban. 
His house, too, was such as a 
white man might own, built of 
prick, with a verandah, and 
roofed with corrugated iron. 
But his people and his town 
were pure native. The town 
was encircled by an ancient 
stockade of small tree-trunks 
planted upright in the ground, 
the branches lopped to within 
a couple of feet of the trunk 
and pointed at the ends. An 
ugly obstacle to stop a rush, 
and yet not set too close to 
allow spears and assegais to be 
freely used by the defenders. 
Inside, the houses were of the 
usual circular type, mud-walled 
and roofed with a thick grass 
thatch, each house standing in 
a tiny compound surrounded 
by a six-foot fence of neatly 
woven reed matting stretched 
on hardwood rods. The people 
were dressed much as they 
might have been two hundred 
years ago, except that woollen 
blankets had largely replaced 
the picturesque skin kaross. 
Here and there an old tweed 
coat or a battered felt hat 
would strike a somewhat jar- 
ting note, but the general 
effect of the crowd was African 
enough, and the primitive at- 
mosphere was enhanced by the 
fact that none of the children 
wore any clothing whatever. 
Women were everywhere at 
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their ordinary work, weaving 
grass-mats, curing skins, grind- 
ing maizein mortars of hollowed- 
out stone with heavy wooden 
pestles, and paying little or no 
attention to the strangers. 

We asked Paswéni whether 
there was any unrest among 
his people. There had been 
some, he said, but a priest 
(probably what we usually call 
a ‘ witch-doctor ’) had assured 
them many days ago that all 
was well, and that before the 
next new moon, many white 
men would visit the town. 
‘So my people no longer had 
any fear,” said he. ‘‘ And the 
priest spoke truly, for you have 
come, and it still wants two days 
to the new moon.” There are 
many who would scoff at such 
a tale, but those who know 
their Africa can tell story after 
story, well authenticated, point- 
ing to some remarkable power 
of telepathy or clairvoyance, 
possessed by a few at least of 
the so-called ‘ witch-doctors.’ 
Psychology and wireless tele- 
graphy are opening a new and 
mysterious field in the study 
of thought and its powers, and 
the wisest men today are the 
least ready to dogmatise or 
to deny the possibility of an 
occurrence because they do not 
understand it. 

Our work was done, and we 
turned southwards, passing the 
derelict remains of Fort Weeber, 
the scene of some heavy 
fighting during the wars with 
Sekukuni. Only a few rem- 
nants of broken walls mark the 
spot. The country was still 
rolling grass, with little game 
except koerhaan, which were 
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plentiful everywhere, and gave 
us some good shooting. Large 
hawks of the long-winged type 
were not uncommon, and one 
day, when coming along the 
side of a broad grass valley, I 
saw a pretty bit of natural 
hawking. A koerhaan rose, 
giving me a long shot, and 
though I hit it, it did not fall, 
but struggled on across the 
valley, evidently wounded. I 
was just calling for my horse, 
to follow it up, when with a 
whistle of wings almost like 
the scream of a shell, a great 
hawk swooped from the very 
sky on the wounded bird and 
carried it off. 

Some weeks after our return 
to our station, the Colonel had 
a letter from the Native Com- 
missioner at Schoenoord, telling 
him that since our trip through 
the country there had been no 
trace whatever of unrest among 
the people. The sight of our 
little column had completely 
quieted those nervous child- 
like minds, and had gone far 
to strengthen the influence of 
men like Maseroem, who de- 
sired above all things to keep 
on friendly terms with the 
Government. And when, not 
long after, Dinizulu, that slip- 
pery old intriguer, was banished 
to St Helena, all fear of a 
Zulu-Basuto rising ended for the 
time, and the danger was past. 

Is it past for ever? That 
would be hard to say. There 
are mutterings of low thunder 
in many parts of Africa today. 
Modern weapons would appear 
to make a native rising hope- 
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less, and the case of Omdurman 
is often cited as showing that 
the most reckless courage could 
not face rapid fire and guns, 
But Omdurman was fought in 
broad daylight, and men who 
were there have told me that 
if the Dervish army had at- 
tacked at night, not a man of 
Kitchener’s force would have 
come back. The race which 
produced one Chaka may pro- 
duce another, and at the head 
of men such as those who 
fought a lion with their bare 
hands, that leader might indeed 
be formidable. And it is worth 
keeping in mind that Chaka’s 
whole career, from the time 
when Dingiswayo fell in battle, 
at which time the Amazulu 
were a small tribe, vassals to 
Dingiswayo, to the day when 
Chaka himself was murdered 
by his brothers, occupied only 
ten years. In that short space 
he had made a nation and 
conquered an empire. 

So long as white men treat 
black men fairly and justly we 
may put forebodings into the 
background, and today there 
is a far higher spirit of fair 
play and justice among the 
white races who have to deal 
with coloured people than there 
ever was in past years. But a 
writer of old time in Italy 
once made a remark which we 
should never quite forget— 

“6 Hx Africa,’’ said he, ‘ sem- 
per aliquid novi.”” Which, being 
interpreted, means, “ Africa is 
always game to spring a 8ur- 
prise on you.” And that is 
true today. 
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THE GOLDEN TAZZA. 


BY ARTHUR COCHRANE. 


In relating the incidents 
which led to the discovery 
of this remarkable piece of 
plate—the most valued posses- 
sion of St Urban’s College—an 
initial difficulty presents itself. 
It is a convention of even the 
least modern of modern authors 
to preface a fictitious narrative 
by a statement that none of 
the characters are drawn from 
real life. In many cases it 
night be added that few of 
them bear any close resemb- 
lance to real people. Never- 
theless the assertion, it would 
seem, relieves the author’s 
mind, and the reader is fre- 
quently very glad to remem- 
ber it. 

But in the writing of History 
a greater liberty is allowed. 
Given sufficient footnotes for 
reference to authorities one 
can go to considerable lengths, 
and yet let heroes rest in their 
graves undisturbed. As this 
may be regarded as a detailed 
account of an historical event, 
no such apology need be ex- 
pressed. Where possible the 
important precise dates are 
given in brackets, and it should 
be added, have in every in- 
stance been verified by the 
kindness of the distinguished 
Librarian of St Urban’s, to 
whom the most grateful ac- 
knowledgments are due. 

Not many people outside 
the University know much of 





St Urban’s College. There is 
an attractive group of six- 
teenth-century buildings, very 
picturesque, slightly out of re- 
pair, and distinctly medieval 
in their inconvenience. The 
Library has a facade by Inigo 
Jones. There is a chapel by 
Wren, with some woodwork— 
doubtful Grinling Gibbons’— 
and there are inconspicuous 
modern buildings which are not 
so frequently assigned to any 
particular architect. There is 
a Master not less dignified than 
either of the two Quadrangles. 
There are Fellows—good fellows 
—a moderate but normal sup- 
ply of normal Scholars and 
Undergraduates, and a Senior 
Common room and Cellar of 
the kindest hospitality and of 
the most hospitable kind. 

The tradition of the High 
Table at St Urban’s may per- 
haps be explained, and, as is 
seemly in these days, excused, 
by the circumstances of the 
College’s foundation. 

The founder, the pious Sir 
John Golden, owed his fortune 
to his father, John Golden, 
that eminent and praiseworthy 
“Citizen and Vinter at the 
sign of the Sun-in-Splendour 
in the parish of Saint Boniface 
within,’’ who enriched himself 
in Tudor times by the sale of 
a pale Spanish wine very popu- 
lar in those pre-cocktail days. 
Sir John was his heir. He 
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matriculated at the University, 
was called to the Bar at Gray’s 
Inn, and prospered in the law. 
In due course he became a 
Bencher - Reader -Sergeant, and 
was knighted. He relinquished 
the family business and invested 
the proceeds in the purchase of 
divers manors and advowsons, 
messuages and freeholds in the 
counties of Derby, Stafford, 
and Warwick, as appears from 
his will. But it would also 
appear that he retained a 
certain sentimental, if not finan- 
cial, interest in the business 
that had started him in life. 
For one may read in the will 
after the bequests for the peace 
of his soul, and many regula- 
tions and stipulations regarding 
the good government of his 
foundation, “that the said 
Master and Fellows and Students 
and the like yearly and for ever 
on the eve of the Feast of 
Saint Urban or nigh thereto as 
it please them do drink good 
Spanish or other wine to the 
memory of me and of Dame 
Sancha my late wife and to 
that of my father and of my 
mother and of my ancestors 
and that all those the yearly 
rents and profits of my Manor 
and lands of Pipe Lees be for 
ever so used and employed.”’ 
That is the short of it as 
kindly supplied by the Bursar. 
The long is another matter. 
For the 230 acres of land at 
Pipe Lees, even in the days 
of Agricultural Depression, pro- 
vided a very tolerable glass or 
two of wine all round. Counsel, 
had he been employed to decide 
on the terms of the will, and 
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he was not, it is understood, so 
employed, could have made a 
very good case for a wide 
interpretation of them— Span- 
ish or other wine,’ ‘ Students and 
the like,’ * As it please them,’ and 
so on—these were all points of 
law perhaps, but not points in 
dispute. Also it was remem- 
bered, one may suppose, that 
there were at least two Saint 
Urbans—that Dame Sancha 
was not to be forgotten, and, 
to judge from tho pedigrees 
produced to avail persons of 
the benefit of founder’s kin, 
that Sir John had had more 
than one ancestor. For years 
there never was any question 
of disregarding the founder’s 
wishes in the matter. The 
Industrial Age which absorbed 
Pipe Lees Farm in an exceed- 
ingly prosperous midland town 
was a circumstance which for 
some time considerably assisted 
and indeed standardised the 
College tradition. The Urban’s 
Golden Sherry became a by- 
word. Such a benefaction was 
simply asking for a University 
Commission. 

We are not concerned with 
the way in which the pious 
stipulations of the founder were 
disregarded or adapted to a 
more enlightened age. Tradi- 
tion is a hardy growth. Some 
of the spirit is still there, and 
a good deal of the wine. That 
is why on a certain occasion, 
of very modern date, the Master 
and Fellows entertained at 
dinner several distinguished 
guests at the High Table. 
Among these perhaps the most 
notable figure was the Bishop. 
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We will call him just ‘the 
Bishop’; but in order to reduce 
the number of possible actions 
for libel, it may be explained 
that it is no nickname, that he 
really is a Bishop, that he went 
up to St Urban’s in the dim 
eighties, took a third in the 
schools and a first on the river, 
and almost immediately after 
proceeding to his degree left 
England for the missionary 
field, and eventually became 
a Bishop. His see comprised a 
number of remote islands very 
dificult to find on the map 
and even more difficult to pro- 
nounce. His energy was ex- 
ceptional, and his annual appeal 
in the ‘ Lantern ’ for discarded 
LZ. Blazers —the ceremonial 
dress of his native flock— 
met with considerable success. 
On his retirement and return 
to England after a long absence, 
he had just been offered and had 
accepted the vacant College 
living of Tippleton Parva (Pop. 
3i—see  Tippleton Puerorum, 
about 2 services daily, vid. 
ABC Railway Guide.) 

And here he was, back in the 
Old Hall, dining on one of the 
great nights, and very pleasant 
he found it. He had almost 
forgotten what congenial com- 
pany was like, and he felt at 
first a little shy and ill at ease ; 
but a glass with the soup of 
the famous Golden Sherry 
(Branzilla, bottled in 1903, Coll. 
Cell, Bk. oxxm., p. 37) soon 
restored his confidence, and he 
decided that it was time to 
give up dreaming and say 
fomething to his neighbour. 
At that moment the little 
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spectacled man seated next to 
him turned and asked, ‘ Did 
you grow coco-nuts in—on 
your island?” It was safer 
to put it in this way, for the 
inquirer lectured on Persian 
Literature, not on geography. 
And it was this harmless con- 
versational opening that led to 
interesting results. For from 
the Principal Products of 
Whereveritwas (and the Islands 
adjacent thereto) the conversa- 
tion slid by an easy stage to the 
Elizabethan coco-nut cup im- 
mediately opposite to them on 
the table, which might have 
been one of the set of about 
twelve dozen on one of Drake’s 
ships, and passed thence quite 
simply to the Great Salt (Lon- 
don undated), the Norwich 
Beaker, the famous Urban 
Sconce, and the set of twelve 
Paul Lamerie candlesticks, and 
so on. Each piece was duly 
introduced, and, the Bishop 
hoped, appropriately admired, 
as he knew nothing of the 
subject. For close on fifty 
years little but the crude native 
work of his islanders had decor- 
ated his table. A glass of 
Clicquot (1902—landed in 1905 
—Coll. Cell., Bk. cxxIv., p. 
303) emboldened him to main- 
tain a polite interest in the 
conversation ; but it was with 
an undoubted sense of relief 
that he heard grace said. A 
move was made to the Senior 
Common Room. Here they 
sat in a semicircle round the 
fireplace, with the well-known 
portrait of the founder above 
it. Talk for a time was general. 
The decanters circulated, cross- 
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ing the fireplace on an ingeni- 
ous coaster which reminded 
the Bishop in its simplicity of 
the railway service in his 
principal island, except that 
the present service was slightly 
more regular. The freight, too, 
was of undoubted excellence, 
a Warre wine (1886, bottled in 
1889, Coll. Cell., Bk. cxrx., p. 
471). He was seated next the 
Master, and found him the 
most entertaining host. Things 
went very well with him until, 
after a lull in the conversation 
caused by the arrival of coffee, 
the Master suddenly turned to 
him. ‘‘ Where,” said the Master, 
fixing the Bishop with a pene- 
trating eye, “where is the 
Golden Tazza?”’ 

The Bishop was startled. 
Was the Golden Tazza some 
mountain peak, some sunlit 
gorge in his late diocese ? Was 
it something to do with this, 
to him, new-fangled craze for 
gardens? As like as not it 
was some bulb or other. He 
was unaware of the state in 
the Lincolnshire Handicap bet- 
ting of any horse of that peculiar 
name, and the Master would be 
unlikely to consult him on such 
@ point. 

“The Golden Tazza,’’ he 
murmured, and then bringing 
his mind to bear on a crossword 
problem, and knowing that it 
was usual to play a little for 
time, he asked— 

‘‘ How many letters ? ”’ 

‘Perhaps no date letter at 
all,’’ went on the Master, “ but 
undoubtedly something early. 
Just think of it.” 

Now that was exactly what 
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the Bishop was trying to do, 
only he thought that it would 
be easier if the Master had told 
him where to begin. For, cer- 
tainly, he had not quite got the 
hang of things. Why a date 
letter ? 

So he just said, “Tell me 
about it, Master ”’—an encour- 
agement which seemed fairly 
safe. 

The Master hesitated. The 
matter was one which had 
only lately come to their notice, 
and it had occupied a good 
deal of the attention of the 
Common Room. It was one 
which he hinted need not be 
much discussed in public. But 
there could be no harm in 
telling the Bishop. He knew 
from the way in which he had 
talked to his neighbour at 
dinner that the subject was 
one in which the Bishop was 
interested, one on which he 
suspected he was even an 
authority. And, of course, he 
would keep it to himself. 

An industrious History Don 
had lately discovered in the 
Library amongst some unbound 
manuscripts which dealt mainly 
with domestic College affairs, 
an undated but obviously 
ancient list of College plate. 
Among other items named was 
‘The Golden Tazza.’ The list 
was compared with the only 
inventory extant, which was 
that in use, and no Tazza ap- 
peared on it, nor was aly 
known to have existed. The 
energetic Bursar was not in- 
clined to let the subject drop. 
If any plate had escaped paying 
tribute to Charles I., it would 
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certainly be something rare ; 
and from the wording they 
were led to hope that it was 
gold and not some relic of the 
founder’s family. It was known 
that many pieces of silver had 
been melted down and con- 
yerted to other uses in a former 
yandal age, but a gold piece 
might have been preserved. 
Moreover, its place on the list, 
for it came first, argued a 
certain respect and antiquity. 
Some further evidence had 
come to light just lately, and 
this was a point that would 
especially interest the Bishop. 
The appointment by the College 
to the Rectory of Tippleton 
Parva had led to a casual 
inquiry concerning the source 
of that advowson. It was not 
part of the original bequest. 
It was established that the 
College had acquired it under 
the will of the founder’s only 
daughter, who had died a child- 
less widow in fifteen something. 
With other benefactions her 
will ran: ‘*To the Master 
and Fellows of the College of 
Saint Urban the Gold Tazza 
that was my father’s.”? That 
was the best possible evidence 
of its former existence and of 
its value. What could have 
become of it? Could it be 
that its very worth accounted 
for its disappearance ? Had it 
been purposely concealed to 
rescue it from confiscation or 
plunder, and then forgotten ? 
The older and consequently 
more imaginative element in 
the Common Room were all in 
favour of this romantic ex- 
Planation; and the probable 
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date attributed to the old in- 
ventory did not preclude such 
a theory. Buried treasure was 
still a phrase to attract. And 
if buried, where? On the other 
hand, the eighteenth century 
was a careless age. There had 
been a fire in the College then, 
and a smaller outbreak some 
time in the last century. There 
was a tradition that there 
had been a dishonest butler 
in the ‘forties. That so little 
was now known of any loss 
pointed either to the suppres- 
sion of some scandal, or to 
carelessness, probably both. 

‘No one cared much about 
that kind of thing even in 
my time,’? added the Master, 
“but it is fashionable to make 
a fuss about anything old 
now.” 

The Bishop agreed. He, too, 
thought several things in the 
University had altered since 
his day. 

Yes, reflected the Bishop, as 
he took a little stroll round the 
quiet great Quad before re- 
turning to the rooms that had 
been placed at his disposal. 
Several things had altered since 
his day. But it had been a 
most pleasant evening. In 
many ways the place was less 
changed than people said. 
There was the College garden, 
and the worn bit with the good 
foothold for the late arrival. 
How well he remembered! A 
remarkably pleasant evening. 
He had liked the stately look 
of the High Table with the tall 
candlesticks by the fellow with 
the queer foreign - sounding 
name—Paul someone-or-other 











—and the Master’s story of 
the gold thingamy. How the 
Master had relished all the 
antiquarian phrases, ‘ testa- 
mentary benefactions,’’ wills 
“in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury,’’ and so on, fine, 
rich-sounding terms! Things 
had certainly altered since his 
day. 

His had been a day which he 
felt tempted to compare to 
those in which Solomon built 
his Temple when silver was 
accounted nothing of. How 
well he remembered one or two 
bump suppers! What a small 
impression in one sense some of 
the early tankards had left on 
him and his friends, and what 
deep impressions, he reflected 
rather lightly, he and his friends 
must have left on some of those 
battered old tankards ! 

He strolled under the archway 
into the little Quad with the 
fountain. It was here under the 
windows of his old rooms that he 
remembered a famous bonfire 
one gay night years and years 
ago. In a rush of sentiment 
the scene came back to him. 
It was the great year, the annus 
mirabilis : they had gone head 
of the river. Some building 
repairs were in progress, be- 
cause he distinctly remembered 
the Eight being carried round 
this Quad seated in their row- 
ing order on a ladder. Bow 
and No. 3 were a little out of 
hand perhaps, but the little 
red-headed cox was as sober 
as the judge he had afterwards 
become. He remembered, too, 
No. 5 in the most cheerful 
frame of mind mixing some 
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mortar, left lying about by one 
of the workmen, on a College 
cap, and conducting a mock 
ceremony in connection with 
some of the restoration work. 
Now where could that haye 
taken place? Someone had 
entered the Buttery by a win- 
dow and had seized a whole 
tray-ful of crockery and thrown 
it from one of the upper win- 
dows, with results that had 
dictated prudent burial and 
oblivion. The fragments had 
been laid to rest somewhere 
under the flagstones just under 
the old archway with the little 
figure of St Urban above it. 
That was it, the archway was 
undergoing some slight repairs 
and the new buildings were 
just begun; the site which 
included a small space close to 
the arch had been cleared. 
The President had been re- 
quested to lay a foundation 
stone. The proper rites and 
ceremonies had all been duly 
outlined, though not very 
clearly, by one of the crew. 
There had been some difficulty 
with respect to these. It was 
the last night of term, and 
specimens of the current coin- 
age were a little scarce. The 
Buttery had been raided a 
second time, and some object 
or other had been substituted, 
and the matter of coins waived. 
The President mentioned the 
matter in a speech. That was 
very tactful of the President. 
He recalled having thought 80 
at the time. No. 5 had pro- 
duced some rubbishy object 
wrapped in a table napkin. 
And at that moment an uneasy 
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thought flashed into the 
Bishop’s mind. What was 


wapped in that bundle? 
Gould it have been a what 
did he call it ? How was he to 
have known? Things had 
gitered after all; but there 
was the same little Quad with 
the fountain and St Urban 

ing down from his niche 
above the archway. Certainly 
the matter called for some 
further reflection. 

The following morning the 
Bishop, on his way back to 
Tippleton Parva, took occasion 
to call at the Chambers of his 
old friend the cox. He was 
fortunate to find his Lordship 
disengaged. The Judge listened 
to his story with marked 
interest. ‘‘ My dear Walter,” 
he said at the close of it, ‘ you 
can consider it extremely for- 
tunate that if ever the matter 
comes into Court I shall prob- 
ably not be called as a witness 
for the prosecution. I am 
much more likely to have to 
try the case. For my evidence, 
a8 far as my recollection goes, 
would be of the most devas- 
tating character. Now you 
have recalled it to my mind, 
I remember the incidents of 
that evening almost perfectly. 
Charles held some equivalent 
to a funeral over a good deal 
of broken crockery which was 
carefully wrapped in newspaper 
and placed in a large biscuit 
tin, The ceremony was well 
attended, and it was this and 
the fact that a start on the new 
buildings was immediately con- 
templated which no doubt gave 
tise to the suggestion that the 
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President of the Boat Club 
might very appropriately lay 
a foundation stone. You it 
was who made the unhappy 
Suggestion that it was cus- 
tomary to bury objects of a 
contemporary nature beneath 
such a stone. You may plead 
that we had met with con- 
siderable success that year, 
both at Putney and more 
locally as a College. You may 
explain, or endeavour to ex- 
plain, that it was Charles who 
produced from the Buttery the 
object in question. It is not 
for you to plead in excuse the 
carelessness which made it pos- 
sible for him to do so. You 
may bring evidence, and that 
I think you would not find 
controverted, that Charles, ex- 
cept in his place in the boat, 
was never quite all there. But 
it was undoubtedly you who 
laid a flagstone in the little 
Quadrangle, and, if I remember 
rightly, planted it firmly by 
placing your rather unsteady 
thirteen stone four pounds on 
the top of it, thereby in your 
wanton vandalism crushing a 
masterpiece by Benvenuto 
Cellini or—or some other 
bloke.” 

“TI don’t know about Ben- 
venuto what-you-call him,’’ 
interposed the Bishop, “ but 
it was you who steered us into 
it, Pippin, and it’s your job 
as a lawyer, for you talk quite 
like one, to steer us out of it.” 

“Us? You are trying to 
prejudice justice. I am not 
sure that a charge of blackmail 
would not lie. Blackmail nearly 
always does lie. Do not rake 
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up our murky past. The only 
point we are not clear on is the 
actual spot. I am sure the 
interment conducted by Charles 
was close to the fountain in 
the open space about fifteen 
feet north of the archway, and 
it would be well to let it 
remain there undisturbed. The 
foundation stone was the centre 
flagstone immediately under the 
Urban statue. Let me think 
what can be done.” 

There was a slight pause. 
Then the Judge summed up. 

‘“‘ Three distinct points ought 
each to be considered. 

‘“‘ Firstly—Did the Bishop, 
I should say the prisoner, bury 
the treasure, either knowingly 
or unknowingly? And here 
you will be guided by my know- 
ledge of his character and agree 
that it was undoubtedly know- 
ingly. 

‘¢ Secondly—Did some other 
person or persons, either within 
or without the knowledge of 
the prisoner, bury the treasure ? 
And this I think you will dis- 
miss from your minds, as the 
evidence regarding the character 
of his companions all points to 
no such conclusion. 

*¢ And thirdly—Where was it 
buried ? Was it at the base of 
or near to the fountain? Or 
was it, as has also been alleged, 
in the flagstones under the 
archway leading to the same 
Quadrangle? At both these 
spots some ceremony or other 
undoubtedly took place, but 
the evidence on the question 
is neither full nor convincing, 
though I am myself assured 
that it was under the statue 
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and not near the fountain, 
Be that as it may, it is for you 
to decide. The matter ig ip 
your hands. What the dence 
are we to do?” 

“You seem to spend a great 
deal of your time reading 
detective literature, Pippin,” 
said the Bishop. “ You make 
the matter very clear even to 
the lay mind. What are we 
to do?” 

‘‘ At the moment,” said the 
Judge, “we will adjourn for 
luncheon, which you shall stand 
me at your club; or would 
you rather come to mine? 
We can contrive there some 
means of giving the College a 
hint, a gradual hint—if neces- 
sary, even a pronounced clue 
of our misgivings. Not so 
obvious as to look inspired, 
nothing that will cast a slur 
on the College authorities of 
your day or on your distin- 
guished contemporaries, and 
nothing which might lead to the 
discovery of the objects buried 
by Charles near the fountain. 
That might involve awkward 
questions. Come along, Walter, 
I’m hungry.” 

Two days later the Master 
of St Urban’s received from 
his guest the following note :— 


‘‘ My DEAR MAstTER,—I need 
not tell you what a pleasure it 
was, and what an honour I 
esteemed it, to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of my old College which 
you and your Fellows know 80 
well how to administer. 

I hope you will accept 
and convey to them my very 
warm appreciation and thanks. 
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_—Believe me, my dear Master, 
Yours most sincerely, 
WALTER TIPPLETON PARVA. 
A signature which 
I am proud to be, 
through your kind- 
ness, in a position 
to use. 


P.S.—I have been thinking 
over the interesting account 
you gave me of your missing 
piece of College plate, a bowl 
of some kind, I think you 
said: and I have been wonder- 
ing if the loss is in any way 
connected with some lines which 
are written in pencil at the 
pack of an old water-colour 
painting which hangs in my 
study here. It is a very 
amateurish piece of work done 
by a great-aunt of mine. Her 
elder brother went up to St 
Urban’s in the ’thirties. The 
sketch depicts the old archway 
out of little Quad, and the 
lnes—I will quote them for 
what they are worth —have 
perhaps as little merit as the 
painting itself. But as it has 
struck me that they may have 
some traditional origin, here 
they are— 


“Treasure of learning manifold, 
Treasure of knowledge, Treasure 
of gold, 
Under Saint Urban’s watchful 


eye 

Old John Golden’s Treasure lie 

Till ‘Un days, when none may 
tell, 

Good Saint Urban guard ye well.” 


It has struck me that the 5th 
line is a little mysterious and 
points to some secret or other 
connected with the figure over 
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the archway in little Quad.— 
wee DZ, 


A few days later the Post 
Office at Tippleton Parva was 
kept busy but mystified by the 
coming and going of the follow- 
ing telegrams :— 


To Bishop, Tippleton Parva. 
Bursar and local builder have 
excavated greater portion of 
little Quadrangle stop Chapel 
and screen threatened stop So 
far meagre results stop For 
ye well we read the well or 
fountain stop Seriously can 
you elucidate further—Master, 
St Urban’s. 


To the Master, St Urban’s 
College. Think final couplet 
might be read Till better days 
when none may tell good Saint 
Urban guard thee well stop 
Suggest under figure.—Rector, 
Tippleton Parva. 


To Bishop, Tippleton Parva. 
Your theory excellent. Lizzie 
found letter follows. — Master, 
St Urban’s. 


The postal authorities at 
Tippleton Parva were more 
excited than ever. A Bishop 
who telegraphed in rhyme was 
in itself a notable occurrence. 
A Master, probably of some 
private mental institution, who 
mislaid Elizabeths, was very 
remarkable and called for con- 
siderable speculation. On the 
whole, however, they were glad 
that Lizzie was found. 


So, too, was the Bishop, who 
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had no difficulty in correctly 
reading the message. And 
the letter which followed was 
especially welcome. 


The Master wrote—About a 
foot under the flagstone im- 
mediately under the archway 
in little Quad we found our 
Benefactor’s Tazza. It was 
wrapped in linen. I don’t 
profess to understand these 
things myself, but the Librarian 
pronounced the cloth to be 
undoubtedly mid - seventeenth 
century. The Tazza is really 
a wonderful piece of workman- 
ship. The founder’s coat is in 
enamel within—Azure a fess 
between three plovers or: you 


will forgive my pedantry, and 
all over the foot a little poudre 
of Suns-in-Splendour. You will 
see it when next you honour the 
High Table with a visit. 


As a little souvenir of your 
happy association with its re- 
covery the Senior Common 
Room asks me to beg that you 
will accept a silver gilt replica 
which will follow as soon as a 
suitable craftsman can be found 
to make the copy.—Yours most 
gratefully, &c. 


P.S.—It is odd how careless 
builders, and indeed others, 
were in the past. Following up 
your clue in the first instance 
some of our more learned 
Fellows clearly saw in ‘ye 
well’ an allusion to the foun- 
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tain, and nothing would Satisfy 
the Bursar but having up the 
paving-stones round it. After 
considerable labour I was much 
amused when they came on the 
remarkable discovery of a tip 
box containing some fragments 
of broken glass and crockery 
wrapped in a very damp copy 
of a sporting journal which 
dated the deposit at not more 
than half a century old. The 
newspaper was the most inter. 
esting part of the cache, as it 
contained an account of the 
successes that term of the 
College on the river. When 
next we meet, I shall remember 
to do honour to you as an 
old University oarsman, and 
notable President, distinctions 
which our interesting conversa- 
tion on other topics at dinner 
last week rather caused me to 
overlook. 

I have been thinking over 
the linen cloth in which our 
Tazza was so well preserved 
for—how many years I do not 
care to say. It is much dis- 
coloured, but the texture is 
still remarkably sound. To an 
enthusiastic Common Room full 
of experts I have not ventured 
to express an opinion. I am, 
quite between ourselves, per- 
suaded, and I think you will 
agree with me, that it is of a 
later date than is supposed. 
I should be inclined to put it 
as very late—but much better 
than never. 





CHAMPEEN LIAR. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL.. 


THERE was a sound of revelry 
by night ; for the Guides’ Meet 
had gathered to Lake Mush-a- 
Mush its beauty and its chari- 
vari, the fifth strenuous day 
had passed, and tomorrow 
would see the lively assembly 
scattered to the four winds. 
Three hundred tents, ranging 
insize from the stately marquee 
of the Lake Mush - a - Mush 
Sporting Club to the humble 
pup-tents of the hikers, and 
in colour from the verdant silk 
of the Yankee news-reel man 
to the sooty canvas of the 
guides, scattered their peaks 
and humps over the long gentle 


slope of the lake shore like an 
outbreak of sail-cloth pimples 


on the face of Nature. They 
were unicoloured now in the 
mddy glow of camp-fires, and 
their shadowed parts were 
tipped with silver by the August 
moon. Music was abroad. 
Portable gramophones uttered 
timy sounds. Guitars shivered 
amorously through the white 
boles of the birches. Accor- 
dions wheezed jiggy refrains of 
the “ Comin’ round the moun- 
tain” sort.. Voices rose in 
thorus of “The Long, Long 
Trail,” “ Juanita,” “ Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm,” “ My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” 
“Sweet Adeline,” and other 
favourites of the fireside. A 
fazy structure of boards 
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fastened upon empty gasolene 
drums (dignified with the title 
of Pontoon Bridge by the 
Sports Committee) dipped and 
swayed on the little cove before 
the camp, for the dance hall 
on the other side was doing a 
roaring business. Music for 
the dancers came in the modern 
manner from a radio loud- 
speaker, moaning the vibra- 
tions of an orchestra in London 
or New York; but upon oc- 
casion the distant musicians 
were strangled in mid-moan 
with a click that sounded across 
Lake Mush-a-Mush like a rifle- 
shot, and there followed a 
scrape of fiddles and shouts of 
‘‘ Swing yer pardner!” as the 
plank floor rattled under the 
stamp of an old - fashioned 
‘Country Set.’ The hall com- 
prised a floor of hemlock plank 
(made slippery with scattered 
handfuls of baking soda) sup- 
porting a roof of boards and | 
tarred paper upon pillars of 
spruce logs. Its four sides, 
open to the night, revealed a 
riot of merry youth and 
sprightly age wrestling endlessly 
in the light of Chinese lanterns. 
The lake itself was tenanted by 
phantoms — canoes, freighted 
each with a lad and his lass, 
creeping silently over the waters 
in the silver night, shadows 
which came to sudden life when- 
ever the wet blade of an uplifted 
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paddle caught a gleam from 
the encampment or the moon. 
In the edge of the timber, 
above the bedlam of the camp, 
Big Jim M*‘Leod sat in the 
doorway of his little tent, facing 
a guest across his fire. They 
were a strange pair, even in 
that quaint gathering of back- 
woodsmen and city folk. Big 
Jim was doyen of the guides, 
a human grizzly standing six 
feet three in his home-knit 
grey stockings. He weighed 
two hundred and thirty pounds, 
not much of which was fat. 
His blue eyes, deceptively child- 
like, were set very wide apart 
in a huge red face, with a high 
nose hooked menacingly over 
@ sweeping grey handle-bar 
moustache. He wore a pair 
of low moccasins, and khaki 
breeches tucked into heavy 
stockings of native wool. An 
open flannel shirt exposed the 
hairy barrel of his chest in a 
deep V where the corded trunk 
of his neck took root, and gave 
an air of incongruity to a 
mackinaw (a gaudy thing of 
red-and-green chequers) flung 
from habit about his mighty 
shoulders. Upon his tousled 
grey head sat incongruity itself, 
an enormous wide-brimmed hat 
of the kind beloved on the 
prairies as a ‘ten-gallon lid,’ 
out of place in the Nova Scotia 
woods as a Ford in the court- 
yard of King Arthur. Yet it 
suited his bulk, where the 
moderate headgear of the East 
would have been absurd. 
Strangers seeing Big Jim for 
the first time were wont to 
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nudge each other and murmy 
sidewise, ‘Get a load o’ the 
hat!” It reminded them of 
the boys who went West on 
harvest trains, and came home 
in the Fall wearing cowboy 
hats and a bow-legged gait as 
if they had just got down from 
a horse, though as a matter 
of fact they had spent several 
months breathing smoke and 
chaff in the wake of a steam 
thresher. Strangers, if they 
were wise, made these com- 
ments softly. A grizzly bear 
in a ten-gallon hat is a grizzly 
bear for a’ that. 

Beyond the fire squatted 
Injun Looey, staring moun- 
fully at the coals. Like Big 
Jim, he was from Pine County ; 
but unlike M‘Leod he had 
tramped a dusty forty miles 
to take part in the Meet. Big 
Jim had found him in the 
timber on the first night, curled 
about a tiny fire of twigs, and 
dragged him protesting mildly 
to the shelter of a tent and the 
miracle of three square meals 
a day. Injun Looey was a 
‘has-been.’ There had been 
a time, before the war, when a 
man named Louis Pictou had 
sheered through the competi- 
tions to a place among the top- 
notchers, like a slim brown 
lance, to the proud title of 
Champion Guide for two con- 
secutive years. In those days 
of pleasant memory men had 
boasted if they could swim, 
run, shoot, paddle a canoe, 
chop a tree or burl a log 
“purty nigh as good as Lou 
Pictou.’’ The war had been a 
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strange adventure, full of mon- 
otony and sudden excitement, 
in vague places with unutter- 
able names. He remembered 
it largely for the misery of a 
shy soul in a world of restless 
and vociferous khaki; and 
pecause one day the Colonel 
had called him out of parade 
and shown the men his sniper’s 
rifle, with the significant 
notches cut in the stock, and 
given him a thousand francs 
and ten days’ leave to the 
wonders of Paris. When he 
came home to his squaw in the 
little shack on Two Mile Hill, 
he put away the tunic carefully, 
and thenceforth wore it only 
on gala occasions like the Meet. 

His torso did not fill the old 
jacket in the army manner 
nowadays ; for his chest had 
shrunk mysteriously in the 
years between, and the in- 
creasing hunch of his shoulders 
made it hang in unmilitary 
folds, where the dust of the 
road lay in shallow drifts like 
agrimy sort of snow. He was 
innocent of shirt or underwear. 
The legs of his tattered blue 
overalls were cut off, Indian 
fashion, an inch or two below 
the knees, whence a pair of 
heavy woollen stockings ran 
down over his spindling shanks 
and disappeared into a ragged 
pair of sneakers. His headgear 
for all seasons was a stocking- 
cap of red wool, which he pulled 
over his ears against the frost 
of winter and stuck on the 
back of his head in summer. 
Old Katie Gload, the matriarch 
of Two Mile Hill, declared, 
“Lou Pig-toe, he’s pretty close 
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seexty,” but Injun Looey 
always said he was “ ’bout 
feefty.”’ 

For several years he had 
found the forty miles to Lake 
Mush-a-Mush a journey of in- 
creasing length ; and each year 
his hands lost something of 
their strength and cunning, 
his eyes watered more over the 
rifle sights, his feet became 
less willing to maintain their 
owner upon a revolving log. 
The prizes he took home to 
Evangeline dwindled, summer 
by summer, to last year’s ten- 
dollar gold piece, a _ prize 
awarded him (though he knew 
it not) by a good-natured com- 
mittee who remembered his 
palmy days. The noisy crowd 
in the camp below cherished 
no such memories. The Meet 
had grown enormously since 
those early days when twenty 
or thirty of the hunting guides 
had gathered with their friends 
to compete for the fun of the 
thing. Burling, log-chopping, 
buck-sawing, cross-cut-sawing, 
and other lumberjack sports 
had been added to the com- 
petition list, drawing woodsmen 
from every part of the province ; 
finally a townsfolk, generations 
removed from the pioneers, had 
ventured to the Meet out of 
idle curiosity, and returned next 
year avid for the delights of 
camping with the light-hearted 
woodsmen. With the general 
spread of automobiles people 
had come over the motor road 
in swelling numbers, with tents 
strapped to their running- 
boards, and back seats piled 
high with duffle and groceries, 








and they had brought in their 
wake the inevitable dance hall, 
the fried - sausage - and - roll 
stands, the soft drink and ice- 
cream vendors. The Guides’ 
Meet had become a six-day 
Donnybrook Fair, relished by 
the young guides, lamented by 
the old-timers, and Louis Pictou 
had degenerated with it and the 
passing years to Injun Looey, 
the ‘ has-been.’ 

“The out-standin’ difference 
’*tween you an’ me,” said Big 
Jim in his deep drawl, “is on 
the point o’ knowledge. We’re 
both has-beens. But I know it 
an’ you don’t. When I was a 
spike-horn buck like them 
young fellas down there, I 
use-ta say I’d slip a rock in my 
pocket an’ jump in the crick 
when I got too old to hold my 
own with the best of ’em. But 
now I’m past fifty I’m sorta 
satisfied to set back an’ watch 
the rest, an’ hang onta my 
health. But you! You 
wooden - faced, bone - headed, 
bleary-eyed, bow-legged, stoop- 
shouldered son of a MicMac, 
you drag your ol’ carcass to 
the Meet summer after summer 
an’ tear your heart out, tryin’ 
to beat a buncha youngsters 
that was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper twenty year ago when 
we went away to war. You 
put me in mind of a book I got 
a hold of, in the hospital after 
Vimy. ‘’Twas about a fella 
named Peter Pan, which was a 
kid that never growed up. 
Look at you! Your chest has 


slipped around onta your back, 
you got a knock in the knees 
an’ a shake in the hands, an’ 
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you got a cough I could hear 
a mile—but every August moon 
you haul on that ol’ tunic ap’ 
Stagger forty mile from Mill. 
town to Mush-a-Mush, an’ think 
you're this Peter Pan. Where's 
your brains? Ill tell yon, 
You’re settin on ’em!” 
Injun Looey blinked his weak 
eyes and shook his head slightly. 
He knew that he was sitting on 
his heels. He could not explain 
this gnawing urge to keep up 
with the young men, bred in 
his bones by a race of savage 
nomads who believed and 
practised the survival of the 
fittest ; or his dread of going 
home empty-handed, heritage 
from a line of proud hunters 
who had feared the mocking 
laughter of hungry squaws. 
Possessed of these uncomfort- 
able devils, he did not relish 
the nightmare of decrepitude 
thus conjured for him by Big 
Jim. Things had fared ill with 
Injun Looey in the five days 
past. This year, for the first 
time, he found no partner for 
the double canoe race. When 
the event was called he moved 
among the canoes drawn up 
on the shore, accosting the 
guides of his acquaintance with 
timid grunts; but most of 
them had arranged their 
partnerships for the race, and 
those making a last minute 
decision surveyed him with 
disparagement. They had seen 
him losing races for years. 
They shook their heads, mutter- 
ing excuses. When the starting 
pistol flung its echo into the 
timber above the camp, Injun 
Looey found himself a spectator 
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for the first time in his life. 
He went farther and fared 
worse. In the log-chopping 
contest he was hewing breath- 
jessly in the middle of his task 
when the winner hurled two 
neat halves apart with a last 
mighty blow. The moose- 
calling competition was won 
by a brass-lunged man from 
Loyaltown, whose life - like 
‘eee- 0000 -aawwwir’ echoed 
across the lake and over the 
ridges like a steamer siren. In 
the ‘ kittle-b’ilin’,’ where skill 
was everything and strength 
nothing, he was outdone by a 
slim youngster of his own race, 
whose kettle was boiling vigor- 
ously when Looey’s steamed 
hopefully about the rim. In 
the various shooting matches 
he was at the tail of every 
score ; for no matter how often 
he wiped the water from his 
eyes the target dissolved in a 
pale mist over the rifle sights. 
A bull’s-eye that seemed very 
large and black beneath the 
shade of an upraised hand in- 
variably shrank to a point and 
disappeared when he brought 
a shaking foresight up to it. 
At last Big Jim had refused to 
provide further ammunition, 
Saying crudely, “‘ Y’ couldn’t 
hit a cow’s back with a shovel.” 
In the canoe portage race, 
where each man had to paddle 
his canoe across the lake, 
shoulder his pack and canoe, 
carry them up the steep slope 
and down to the water again, 
and paddle back to the starting 
point, Injun Looey had come 
in with the stragglers. And 
today in the single canoe race 
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he had paddled home last, amid 
the careless laughter of the 
crowd; a forlorn rearguard of 
one, gasping like a stranded 
salmon, bright sparks a-dance 
before his weary eyes, and Big 
Jim had dragged him to the 
tent and flapped him on the 
blankets, growling a profane 
lullaby of many words and no 
music. 

His host stirred the fire a 
little. ‘Time you quit hikin’ 
here an’ makin’ a durn fool o’ 
y’self. I got it all figgered out. 
It’s the money prizes you’re 
after, ain’t it? Well, y’ don’t 
have to get money this way. 
Y’ got T.B. Y’ know? The 
lung sickness. Now, the Legion 
meets in the town hall next 
Wednesday. You be there, 
see ?—an’ I'll bring up your 
case. We’ll getcha a medical 
board at Halifax. An’ if the 
doctors can’t trace your trouble 
to war service, there’s somethin’ 


else. There’s a pension 0’ 
forty dollars a month for 
married veterans, providin’ 


they’re over sixty an’ can prove 
they’re broke. ‘ Indigent vet- 
erans ’—that’s you, Looey.”’ 
The Indian puckered his 
brows. ‘‘ Injun vet’ran? Yeh. 
Tha’s me. But I don’ know 
thees Legion Gov’ment.” The 
Two Mile Hill notion of Govern- 
ment, with its multifarious de- 
partments, is a quaint one. 
‘* B’long Injun Gov’ment, me. 
Injuns got no pension.” He 
spread his gnarled brown hands 
and examined them gloomily. 
‘Over sixty, aincha?’’ de- 
manded Big Jim, full of 


purpose. 








“?Bout feefty,’” murmured 
Injun Looey. 

“ Liar!’ bellowed Big Jim 
M‘Leod. The moon was low. 
Hurly-burly was subsiding be- 
low them. Music petered out 
in a minor tinkling of guitars. 
The gay lanterns of the dance 
hall winked out, one by one. 
Electric torches fled like fire- 
flies through the camp. Tents 
became tall pale lanterns filled 
with dim light, with shadows 
writhing quaintly on the canvas 
globes. Voices called good- 
nights. Tents went dark again 
in twos, threes, in whole groups, 
with the silent finality of 
death, until the Meet was an 
army of sheeted ghosts brood- 
ing over the wisps of greying 
fires. 

Injun Looey spent a sleepless 
night and was early astir. The 
last chances of the Meet lay 
before him. Three items re- 
mained on the familiar list— 
the canoe-race-without-paddles, 
the log-burling, and a stupid 
talking affair in which he had 
never been interested. Big 
Jim rolled from his blanket like 
a bear from hibernation and 
stretched mightily in the cool 
air. ‘“‘ You sleep good?’ he 
demanded. Injun Looey 
grunted. He was kneeling be- 
side the bright flame of pine 
sticks, exercising the night chill 
from his bones. He wanted 
to cough, to satisfy the urgent 
tickling in his chest, but fearing 
Big Jim’s Legion Gov’ment 
held his breath instead. His 
eyes were sunken, his high 
cheekbones more prominent 
than ever and sharper-hewn, 
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as if they might protrude 
through the seamed brown skin 
at any moment. “ Y’ look 
like one 0’ these ‘ before takin’? 
advertisements,”’ observed his 
host. Injun Looey nodded 
submissively. Over the break- 
fast coffee Big Jim uttered 
familiar advice. ‘“ You stay 
outa the games today, fella, 
or you'll be takin’ a ride to 
Milltown in a wheelbarrow,” 
The Indians of Two Mile Hill, 
unable to afford the splendour 
of a hearse, hauled their dead 
to the little Catholic graveyard 
in Peter Noel’s hand-cart. The 
old Indian gave his customary 
grunt. The camp was clamor- 
ous with breakfast tinware. 
Competitors for the canoe race 
were already at the lake shore 
examining their __ brightly 
painted craft, and some wise 
souls among the visitors were 
taking up coigns of vantage 
on the rocks. Today’s events 
were the most popular on the 
list; for they demanded the 
highest degree of strength and 
skill, and promised the most 
fun to the spectators. Injun 
Looey swept his plate clean 
with a piece of bread, popped 
the morsel in his mouth, and 
rose with a sinuous movement 
to his feet. ‘* Let me use your 
canoe, uh?’ M*‘Leod blew 
fiercely into his great moustache 
and then gave a resigned shrug. 
‘6 Well, it’s your funeral, not 
mine. I wish’t I had you back 
in the ol’ platoon, by Judas. 
I’d take y’ to the M.O. on the 
toe o’ my boot.” Old Looey 
nodded, wordless, and slipped 
away with his pigeon-toed gait, 
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the despair of drill sergeants 
in his army days. 

As the judges mounted their 
wooden platform at the lake 
side there was a rush of people 
to watch the fun, making a 
splash of autumnal colour 
strangely out of season. The 
usual réles of the sexes were 
reversed. Most of the ladies 
were ‘mannish ’ in breeches and 
khaki shirts, regarding with 
contempt (not unmixed with 
regret) a feminine minority in 
bright dresses and gay hats ; 
put the male spectators were 
sporting chequered mackinaw 
wind-breakers in all the hues 
of the prism, and the guides, 
who were favouring red flannel 
shirts that year, resembled a 
Garibaldian army. The com- 
petitors for the canoe-race- 
without-paddles embarked, one 
man to a canoe, and paddled 
into position with their hands. 
Injun Looey took his place in 
the line with Big Jim’s green 
canoe. He mounted the stern 
seat cautiously, spreading his 
feet apart with gradual heel- 
and-toe movements until he 
was astride, with a foot on 
each gunwalee He was in 
position. The guide on his 
left, a handsome youngster 
from Pine County, was stripped 
to a pair of trunks, exposing 
4 muscular brown body. He 
called, “‘ Hi-ya, Looey ! Aincha 
gonna take some clo’es off ? 
Git wet !’? The Indian shook 
his head and wrinkled his thin 
lips in the grimace he used for 
4 smile, ‘‘ Kwee- dun,” he 
muttered. ‘* Kwee-dun keep 
me dry. Betcha life!’ The 
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youngster gave him a curious 
glance. Kwee-dun was Mic- 
Mac for canoe, and Injun Looey 
rarely used his mother tongue 
in the presence of whites. 

The pistol cracked shockingly 
behind them. Injun Looey 
flexed his knees gently, squat- 
ting until his lean buttocks 
nearly touched the seat and 
then rising upright. He re- 
peated the movement in a 
definite rhythm, with increas- 
ing force. Under each thrust 
of these antics the stern of the 
canoe went deep in the water 
and came up sharply, bringing 
the length of the slim craft 
down upon the lake with a 
smart ‘flap!’ Slowly the 
canoes moved ahead. The 
competitors redoubled efforts 
once the craft were in motion, 
squatting and hurling their 
bodies upright in an astonishing 
Swedish drill, with arms flung 
wide for balance. Steering of 
a rude sort was possible by 
pressing on one gunwale more 
than the other, swaying the 
body at the same time, as a 
cowboy guides his horse. It 
demanded a fine sense of 
balance and a mighty strength 
in the knees ; and the slightest 
error of judgment spelled dis- 
aster, for a canoe sitting thus 
upon its tail is poised upon a 
hair. Two of the bobbing craft 
soon fouled each other. They 
went over with all the sud- 
den completeness of capsized 
canoes, spewing their riders 
into Lake Mush-a-Mush to the 
accompaniment of a delighted 
howl from the shore and the 
wild ‘ whoop-ees’ of the sur- 
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viving competitors. Injun 
Looey was well to the fore. 
The frail shell of wood and 
painted canvas under his feet 
was like a part of him. The 
MicMacs derive their appella- 
tion from the nickname given 
them by other less nomadic 
tribes: ‘ Meeg-a-Mahg ’—Canoe 
Men. 

Twenty men on twenty surg- 
ing canoes went through all the 
motions of jumping without 
taking their feet from the gun- 
wales, up-down, up-down, like 
frenzied automatons, and a 
clamour of cheers and jeers 
rolled over the water after 
them. The turning-mark drew 
near, and Injun Looey threw 
his soul into the work. The 
crucial moment was at hand. 
To turn a canoe propelled in 
this odd fashion requires a 
very wide arc for success, and 
such an are would be impossible 
in the run of the pack. The 
turning-buoy would see pres- 
ently a riot of fouled and 
upset canoes. The winner 
would be the man who passed 
the mark and got his craft 
turned before the rest drew 
up to it. The old Indian’s 
breath was whistling through 
his broken teeth. There were 
moments when the little wooden 
buoy vanished in a black mist 
before his eyes. Out of such 
a mist appeared the red bow of 
a canoe, creeping up on his 
left hand. Injun Looey forced 
his aching knees and lungs to 
further effort. Those behind 
heard him crying brokenly in 
MicMac, jerky high - pitched 
sounds, the utterance of his 
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distress. The red canoe aj. 
vanced inch by inch. The 
shining canvas seemed endowed 
with life, instinct with relent. 
less purpose. It drew abreast, 
Injun Looey rolled his blood. 
shot eyes to the left and saw 
lanky Eber Hornbeam, last 
year’s Champion Guide, a back- 
woods athlete famous in the 
province. Hornbeam met the 
Indian’s desperate glare in 
swift glance, and called a good- 
natured ‘* Hi-ya, Looey ! ” with 
a flash of white teeth. His 
canoe forged past the labouring 
green one, past the buoy, and 
began turning slightly but per- 
sistently in a sweeping half- 
circle beyond. 

And now something caught 
Injun Looey’s despairing eyes 
on the right. He beheld another 
red bow, bearing a gold star, 
the mark of Harry Rehfuss, 
the young ‘ Dutch ’ guide from 
Hanover ; and beyond Rehfuss 
a brown bow labelled ‘ Pal’ in 
white letters, bobbing along 
under the wiry legs of one 
Marlin, a guide from Deer 
Lake. They moved on abreast 
past the mark and began to 
turn, the white men whooping 
merrily, the Indian’s mouth 
full of uncouth jargon. Looey 
veered his craft towards the 
left so that the steering strain 
might fall on his more enduring 
right leg, but as he did 80 
the darkness came down again 
completely, a night shot with 
constellations of mad stars. 
Dreamily he slid towards the 
right, the green canoe skid- 
ding leftwards from under his 
twitching feet, and then he 
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was clutching at space. The 
crowd howled with laughter, 
which Injun Looey did not hear, 
for the lake arose from the 
depths of night and embraced 
him. 

Canoe after canoe upset 
peside the turning - mark. 
Streaming heads bobbed in 
the troubled water, and the 
fun multiplied apace as dis- 
mounted men began to crawl 
pack into filled canoes. This 
was a feat in itself, seldom 
rewarded on the first attempt. 
Some righted the water-logged 
craft, splashing water out of 
them by jerking the canoes 
back and forth, and then pulled 
themselves laboriously over 
bow or stern, to the intense 
discomfort of groins and ab- 
domens. The better swimmers 
emptied their canoes by pulling 
down one gunwale and, tread- 
ing water violently, literally 
pushing their craft side-up into 
the air. This done, they pulled 
the gunwale to the water’s 
edge again and flung them- 
selves in like flying-fish. An 
inch too far and they went 
overboard promptly on the 
other side as the tipsy craft 
rolled with their effort. They 
whooped cheerfully as often 
a8 the lake permitted, for it is 
no disgrace to wet one’s ears in 
the canoe-race-without-paddles. 

Big Jim watched carefully 
from a boulder on the shore, 
and then opened his mouth, 
sounding a clap of vocal thunder 
across the water. ‘* Hey! You 
in the motor-boat ! Watch out 
fer that Injun! He ain’t come 
up!” The laughter died 
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swiftly and a new hubbub 
took its place. ‘“ The Injun!” 
“What Injun?” “The ol’ 
fool in the sojer coat!” Big 
Jim thrust his way along the 
shore to a spare canoe and 
paddled mightily towards the 
buoy. The restless committee 
boat abandoned its distant 
hovering and scurried in the 
same direction, trailing a stink 
of gasolene about the labouring 
survivors on the home stretch, 
and upsetting three of them 
with its wash. The motor-boat 
lost its hiccoughs, drifted 
silently to a stop beyond the 
buoy, while an agitated com- 
mittee peered over bow, side, 
and stern. A voice cried, 
“There he is!” Someone 
found a salmon gaff in the 
locker and fished over the side 
carefully. Injun Looey came 
over the side like a sack 
of potatoes, to a chorus of 
“Hup!” by the committee, 
with the sharp hook firmly 
twisted in his sodden jacket. 

Big Jim carried him to the 
tent in the edge of the timber, 
where a corporal of Mounted 
Police worked expertly on the 
thin body for several minutes. 
Injun Looey opened his eyes 
at last, and surveyed the un- 
dulating policeman with aston- 
ishment. Big Jim was saying, 
“... an’ me squawkin’ on 
the bank like a hen that’s 
hatched out a duck!” Injun 
Looey closed his eyes quickly. 

‘¢ Jim,”’ he muttered, ‘ tha’s 
tippy canoe you got.” 

“Liar !”’ bellowed Big Jim, 
wrathful in his relief. ‘ Y’ 
couldn’t stick on the dry side 
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ofaraft!’’ The tall policeman 
picked up his Stetson hat. 
‘Tell your boy-friend to do 
his war-dancin’ on the solid 
ground after this,’’ he advised. 
As the yellow-striped blue 
breeches and gleaming boots 
vanished beyond the tent flap, 
M‘Leod turned to the crestfallen 
Looey. ‘The Meet is over, 
far’s you’re concerned,’ he an- 
nounced grimly. ‘ You went 
down an’ shut the door that 
time. Another minute an’ the 
eels woulda bin nibblin’ your 
carcass. They ain’t a choosy 
fish.” 

Injun Looey sat up painfully, 
pulling at Big Jim’s shirt-sleeve. 
“T got to go in log-burlin’. 
Youknow? Igotto.’’ M‘Leod 
gave him a shake, more in 
sorrow than anger. ‘‘ You go 
in the log-burlin’, an’ one 0’ 
them young fellas ’ll roll you 
off as sure as shootin’; an’ 
into the lake you’ll go for 
keeps. For keeps,see? Durned 
if I’m gonna spend the next 
week drailin’ the lake with a 
set o’ cod-fish jigs.” 

““T got to,” murmured Injun 
Looey monotonously. 

“You gotta set right here 
till it’s time to go home,” 
growled his host. ‘If I ketch 
you tryin’ to enter the burlin’, 
you ory-eyed, pigeon - toed, 
copper-nosed half-wit, I’ll kick 
your spine up through your 
hat.” 

But threats meant nothing 
to Injun Looey now. It was 
failure he feared—the weary 
empty-handed trudge back to 
Two Mile Hill, and the little 
cluck of disappointment from 





[March 
his squaw. Big Jim should 
have realised this, but his 


direct mind was now concerned 
with the green canoe, the tent, 
and the baggage. There would 
be a stampede in the late 
afternoon when the Meet came 
to a close, with people dragging 
dismantled tents and duffie 
all over the place, and the 
motor road jammed from bank 
to bank with traffic of every 
sort. When Jim sauntered 
down to the cove after dinner 
to haul his canoe up to dry, 
the silent prisoner in the tent 
recognised a thunderous rap 
from Opportunity. He fished 
in his old knapsack and dragged 
forth a pair of boots. Their 
soles and heels were studded 
with rusty calks, whose points 
had blunted and broken on 
the rocks of Mush-a-Mush in 
bygone years. The uppers were 
wrinkled and worn like his 
own face, and stiff as cardboard 
from long months of dry stor- 
age. He tied the laces together, 
flung the decrepit footgear over 
his shoulder, and slipped away 
into the crowd with the stealth 
of a hunter born. 

A buzz of eager comment 
warned him that the first men 
were about to mount the 
burling-log, and he decided to 
await his turn in the shelter of 
the crowd. Interest was keen, 
for lanky Eber Hornbeam was 
starting the ball with a wiry 
young lumberjack from the 
woods of Alsace County. The 
log floated within easy view of 
the crowd, held in position by 
a long pike in the hands of a 
hard-bitten grey-haired man in 
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the committee boat. Seasoned 
river-drivers chuckled as they 
gw it—a twenty-foot butt of 
spruce, peeled in the previous 
gmmer and propped up to 

for twelve months; a 
naked white cylinder of eigh- 
ten inch diameter floating 
lightly, rolling skittishly, with 
every ripple of the lake. The 
men who stood on the top side 
of that stick, spinning it with 
their calked boots, would have 
to know their business. Horn- 
peam’s six feet of lean brown 
body wore nothing but a pair 
of bathing drawers and the 
all-important calked boots. A 
man of long saturnine features, 
with restless dark eyes roving 
everywhere and missing noth- 
ing, powerful biceps sliding 
udder sun-burned skin with 
the potent ease of pistons, long, 
strong legs and the hard 
bunched calf muscles of a 
dancer. He was thirty-five, 
and he had been Champion 
Guide by a good margin for 
three years. His opponent was 
much younger, twenty-five at 
most, a stocky fellow wearing 
the short trousers and mackinaw 
shirt of a river-driver, with 
teckless green eyes and a 
confident grin. 

Hornbeam stepped delicately 
from the boat upon the log, his 
sharp calks biting into the 
virgin wood, and edged his 
way carefully to one end as his 
opponent went to the other. 
“Ready, boys?’ called the 
gtey man. They faced towards 
the crowd, at right angles to 
the wobbling stick’s length. 
“Yeah,” they said together. 
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The pistol cracked. They 
shifted their weight backwards 
a fraction of an inch and went 
through the motions of walk- 
ing. The log revolved slowly 
under them and picked up 
speed until they were trotting 
and then running in the effort 
to maintain themselves upon 
it. The crowd began to roar. 
Hornbeam, veteran of many 
hard-fought burlings, was fav- 
oured in the betting, but a 
group of hard brown men 
wagered and shouted mightily 
for the challenger. ‘ That’s 
young Lije Tarrant,’ they an- 
nounced confidently. ‘ He 
come down Gold River with 
our drive o’ logs this spring, 
an’ he’s the smartest thing on 
two feet in the Maritimes. 
Ebe Hornbeam’s gonna get his 
ears wet.” 

Faster and still faster went 
the slippery treadmill under 
their feet. The men were 
running all-out, their feet visible 
as a mere twinkle and the log 
a foaming blur. From the 
vantage of the Judges’ Stand 
the Yankee camera-man ground 
his handle and chewed his 
gum in perfect unison, a 
triumph of mind over mood. 
This was great stuff! Movie 
audiences would watch it from 
the edge of their seats! Man- 
agers would cry for it! Men 
stood in the crowd with watches 
in hand, wrenching their eyes 
from the epic scene to stare 
at the passing minutes. Five. 
Ten. “‘Come on, you Lije!” 
roared the drivers of Gold 
River. ‘ Roll ’im, Ebe, roll 
im!” chanted the backers of 
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the champion. But the pair 
were matched in skill. It was 
plain to be seen. The affair 
would be an endurance con- 
test, then, with the young 
logger’s exultant twenty-five 
years pitted against the cham- 
pion’s iron thirty-five. The 
ten-year handicap loomed large 
to the older man. His experi- 
ence urged a change of tactics 
—and to think on the burling- 
log means to act. 

Hornbeam leaped in air. His 
end of the log, released momen- 
tarily, bobbed out of water 
revolving like a propeller shaft. 
Instantly young Lije Tarrant 
found himself galloping ankle- 
deep on the other end, with his 
footing further menaced by the 
sudden lurch. For an agonised 
second his backers held their 
breath. But the stocky river- 
driver had a trick worth two 
of that. He leaped in air 
likewise, timing it nicely as 
Hornbeam’s weight came down, 
and the champion faced a hoist 
with his own petard. His 
galloping feet faltered as the 
log. moved in three directions, 
and he was forced to hop 
several times to save himself. 
Lije Tarrant, encouraged, took 
the offensive. Four sets of 
calks, biting deep in the wet 
wood at each jump, had braked 
the speed of the log until it 
became visible once more, a 
pale gleaming cylinder badly 
splintered by the fury of the 
game. The younger man took 
advantage of the good footing 
now afforded by the slower 
movement and made a tre- 
mendous leap, turning himself 
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in air with the sure skill of an 
acrobat. He came down facing 
about, galloping with all the 
power of his legs. The log 
shuddered, nearly throwing him 
off, then reversed slowly and 
began to spin with gathering 
speed in the opposite direction 
before Hornbeam realised his 
danger. He found himself 
taken aback and obliged for 
the sake of his equilibrium to 
pedal backwards in harmony 
with the new motion of the 
log. The shouts of the Gold 
River men rose in a mighty 
crescendo. ‘ Roll ’im! Roll 
‘im, Lije!’’ Lije needed no 
encouragement. The champion 
was in bad plight. If the 
young driver could increase or 
even maintain the speed of the 
log, Ebe Hornbeam would lack 
footing for a high twisting 
jump to place himself on even 
terms, and a man pedalling 
backwards on the burling-log 
is doomed to wet ears. The 
challenger redoubled his efforts, 
and Hornbeam resorted to his 
former hopping tactics, with 
the double purpose of saving 
his precarious balance and brak- 
ing the speed of the log. There 
were seconds when it seemed 
to gather motion, and the 
roar of Tarrant’s backers rose 
to the skies; and then the 
hard bite of Hornbeam’s calks 
seemed to check it. One of 
the judges looked at his watch. 
“‘ Fifteen minutes ! ” he gasped. 

And now Hornbeam found 
the key to victory. Back- 
pedalling submissively, but with 
little side-long hops, he moved 
towards the middle of the 
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spinning stick. Lije Tarrant 
gw the purpose of this man- 
euvre too late, and found his 
ond sinking steadily under 
water where his thrusting boots 
wasted most of their effort. 
The log lost speed. Horn- 
peam’s backers chanted trium- 
phantly. The champion leaped, 
hurled himself about, and came 
down galloping hard near the 
middle of the log. The slim 
spruce butt, burdened thus 
vith two men on half its length, 
tilted to a sharp angle revolving 
madly. Balance under these 
eccentric conditions was diffi- 
cult enough for the champion, 
but for young Lije Tarrant, 
pedalling knee-deep in water 
on the lower end, balance ceased 
to exist. Amid the groans of 
his supporters the young logger 
tilted slowly backwards. He 


sprinted wildly to regain his 


footing, drenching the com- 
mittee boat with spray, but 
the angle of his leaning figure 
increased until, with feet still 
fying, he uttered a cheerful 
“Whoop-ee ! ” and toppled into 
the lake with a mighty splash. 
The log, relieved permanently of 
his weight, bobbed dangerously 
under Hornbeam. The hopes of 
Lije Tarrant’s backers flickered. 
They began to chant, “* Draw ! 
Draw! Draw!” Hornbeam 
summoned the last energy from 
his spent muscles. He jumped 
again and again, braking the 
motion of the stick with an 
audible crick-crick as his sharp 
calks bit into the once-chaste 
surface. The log surrendered 
to his mastery, and he slackened 
his burling pace steadily until 
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he was trotting and then walk- 
ing. The spruce butt came to 
rest with a badly blown Horn- 
beam perched upon the middle. 
The brown body was bright 
with sweat, the sorely taxed 
muscles stood out in hard 
ropes, but the champion was 
still champion. The timing 
judge snapped his watch shut 
and looked up, incredulous. 
“ Kighteen minutes, twenty 
seconds ! ”’ he announced in an 
awed voice. 

The battered driving boots 
slipped from Injun Looey’s 
fingers. He stared vacantly 
over the bright waters of Mush- 
a-Mush. In recent years he 
had been eliminated easily by 
youngsters like the agile Lije 
Tarrant of the Gold River drive. 
Each time the sweating gallop 
had been shorter, the splash 
bigger, the laughter more merci- 
less. It came to him now with 
chilling force how utterly he 
had slid behind in the race with 
pitiless youth, and he would 
not flog his weary spirit into 
further empty effort. The 
Long, Long Trail. He had 
come to the end of it. Blindly 
he made his way through the 
laughing, groaning, money- 
changing people, and lacked 
the wit to suck a bitter-sweet 
morsel of content from his very 
renunciation. He had worsted 
the ribald gods of this back- 
woods Olympia after all the 
humiliating years. He had 
robbed them of a laugh. The 
ancient boots, abandoned to 
the milling feet, were scuffed 
to and fro until someone gave 
them a final careless kick into 
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the lake, and the thirsty leather 
sucked up water and sank by 
the weight of the calks, like 
@ symbol of Louis Pictou’s 
decadence. 

Big Jim’s bulky shadow fell 
across the tent flap as Injun 
Looey shrugged the empty 
knapsack into position on his 
shoulders. ‘Goin’?” Injun 
Looey nodded, passing a khaki 
sleeve across his dry lips as 
one who wipes a bitter taste 
from his mouth. M‘Leod 
caressed his grey handle-bars, 
reading the old Indian’s tragedy 
in the dark averted eyes. 
** Aincha gonna wait for the 
story-tellin’? That’s fun, Lou. 
What you need.” Injun Looey 
moved his head again, a slow 
wagging, filled with the misery 
of hope abandoned. The Meet 
was clustered about the Judges’ 
Stand for the last and most 
amusing event. A young law- 
yer from Bruckenburg had been 
appointed sole judge of the 
competition—a dubious com- 
pliment, for it was known to 
the guides as ‘ The Liars’ Con- 
test’; but people of the 
Western Counties gauge the 
merit of a lawyer by his public 
wit, and the young man leaped 
at a chance to demonstrate his 
quality. Big Jim caught the 
drooping shoulder firmly. 
““Come on. Here’s somethin’ 
you never tried. The Liars’ 
Contest. You oughta be good 
at it—you an’ your ‘ feefty ’!” 
The word stung Injun Looey 
with renewed venom. He was 
a man of few words, and that 
few of the truth. People in 
Milltown spoke of him (with a 
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faint inflection of surprise, ag 
though the words were hard to 
reconcile) as an ‘ honest Injun.’ 
Yet Big Jim had called his 
guest a liar three times in two 
days, and within the sanctit 
of his lodge at that.  Tha’s 
bad talk, Jim,” he muttered 
resentfully, with an angry flash 
of eyes. Big Jim was glad to 
see this return of spirit. 

“No harm, Lou. Them ap- 
cestors 0’ yours called their 
fav’rite god ‘ Gloos-kap’ didn’ 
they? An’ Gloos-kap means 
‘cheerful liar,’ don’t it? Its 
a compliment. Come on over 
there an’ listen a bit. All 
y’ gotta do is get up on them 
boards an’ tell a thumpin’ big 
lie. Somethin’ real outrageous, 
that’ll raise a laugh.” 

Injun Looey held back. The 
thought of laughter made him 
slightly sick. Besides, Injuns 
couldn’t tell witty fables that 
made the crowd roar and won 
prizes. Injuns were not en- 
couraged to enter, in fact, 
because the MicMac style with 
its slow rambling to a pointless 
end absorbed too much time 
and bored the crowd. Injun 
Looey nevertheless found him- 
self being towed powerfully 
through a sea of grinning faces, 
all up-turned to the young 
lawyer on the platform. 

The judge was holding forth. 
“. . . the climax, I might say, 
of this great outdoor gathering. 
The—ah—official designation of 
this event, according to the 
programme, is the Story-Telling 
Competition. The rules are 
simple: you know them all. 
The tale must concern the out- 
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doors. It must take less than 
twenty minutes—the shorter 
the better. And it must be 
the truth (laughter), the whole 
truth (renewed laugher), and 
anything but the truth. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

The first raconteur stepped 
upon the platform, cleared his 
throat with a tremendous 
“Harrumph !”? and launched 
into his tale. He told it well, 
a merry fable of the river 
drivers, in the idiom of his 
Loyalist forefathers, with its 
theah,’ ‘theah,’ and ‘ any- 
wheah’ smacking strongly of 
the Southern plantations they 
had left. The crowd rewarded 
his anecdote with a lively 
cheer, and the lawyer slapped 
him on the back as he clam- 
bered down. Another man 
with another tale. And an- 
other. Big Jim chuckled 
steadily, a jovial sound from 
the depths of his interior, like 
the gurgle of liquid in a part- 
filed cask. Injun Looey was 
silent. He stood in the edge 
of the merry audience with 
head bent earthwards in the 
listening attitude of his race, 
smiling not at all. At last, 
when a dozen _ provincial 
Munchausens had told their 
jolly tales, he ventured a fur- 
tive glance about him, pulled 
the old stocking cap from his 
head, and picked a long yarn 
from it with care. He broke 
the gaudy thread in three-inch 
lengths and tied an end of 
each to the tips of his left 
fingers, with the deft ease of 
one who made his own salmon 
fies every spring. Big Jim 
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glanced down, observed the 
dangling bits of wool, and 
sniffed suspiciously. ‘ You 
feelin’ all right ? ”’ 

“Yeh,”  grunted Looey, 
thrusting the flamboyant fingers 
into a pocket. 

“ Y’ act like y’ thought y’ 
was a circus horse,’’ commented 
Jim. He swept a crushing 
elbow against the Indian’s thin 
ribs. ‘ Listen. Here’s Bat- 
Kars Donnellan from Hibernia 
Mills, that was Champeen Liar 
last year.” 

Donnellan was greeted with 
a generous burst of applause. 
He was a short man with a 
humorous grin and a face like 
the map of Ireland. He thrust 
hands in his trouser pockets, 
spread his moccasined feet well 
apart, and hunched his broad 
shoulders until they seemed to 
touch the red ears jutting from 
his head. 

“This here,” he announced 
solemnly, ‘‘is the truth, so 
help me Bob, for I had it from 
me grandfather Paddy Don- 
nellan that come here from 
the reg’ments after the battle 
0’ Waterloo an’ never told a 
lie in his life. (Loud laughter.) 
I'll fight the man that says he 
did. (Cheers.) After the ould 
man cut his farm out o’ the 
woods an’ built himself a log- 
house, he took a great notion 
to go trappin’ for fur over in 
the To-be-ah-de-gook country. 
He didn’t know these parts 
very well, so he says to himself, 
says he, ‘ I’ll take along one 0’ 
the savages for pardner.’ Well, 
ould Mick Hooley an’ Black 
Tim O’Rourke tried to talk 
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him out of it. ‘A _ thievin’ 
Injun!’ says Mick. ‘Steal 
the eyes outa yer head!’ says 
Black Tim O’Rourke. ‘ Not 
while there’s life in me body !’ 
Says the ould man, an’ starts 
for the To-be-ah-de-gook coun- 
try in a canoe with a young 
buck from Beaver _ River. 
Things went along very smooth, 
an’ one day they paddled into 
Mirror Lake, which was the 
divil of a ways from anywhere 
in those times. You men 
know Mirror Lake, I guess. 
The water’s about twelve feet 
deep an’ clear as crystal. As 
they paddled along sniffin’ the 
fine Fall mornin’, the Injun 
turns an’ points to the ould 
man’s musket. ‘Load um,’ 
says he. ‘Mebbe see moose. 
Mebbe see caribou.’ So the 
ould man drops his paddle an’ 
starts loadin’ Brown Bess. 
’Twas awkward in a canoe, for 
the barrel was long as a rainy 
Sunday an’ he had to lean out 
over the side to pour the 
powder in the muzzle. An’ 
right then the savage makes a 
sudden move, which is a thing 
ye should never do in a canoe, 
if anyone should ask ye. She 
gives a vi’lent lurch, the ould 
man shifts his weight to steady 
her, an’ overboard goes the 
powder-horn—one, two, three! 
—just like that.”” He tossed 
an imaginary powder-horn into 
the crowd. ‘“ Right away the 
Injun comes to his feet. ‘ Get 
um!’ says he, an’ overboard 
he goes without so much as a 
‘stiddy yerself, Mister Donn- 
ellan!’ Well, the ould man 
sat there a donkey’s age, 
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swishin’ his paddle a bit to 
keep the canoe from driftin’, 
an’ watchin’ the bubbles comin’ 
up alongside. Finally he got 
a bit oneasy, an’ hitched him. 
self around to take a good 
look over the side. An’ there 
was his pardner standin’ op 
the sandy bottom twelve feet 
down an’—it’s the truth, boys, 
so help me !—pourin’ the powder 
from the ould man’s horn into 
his own quill-pouch !” 

The crowd rocked with mirth. 
The young lawyer clapped his 
hands with ardour for a decent 
interval and held them up 
for silence. ‘ That,’’ he de- 
clared in a good court-room 
voice, ‘‘ was Paddy Donnellan, 
last year’s Champion.” (He 
was careful to pronounce it 
‘champeen,’ Western Counties 
fashion, with accent on the 
‘een.’ He was a clever young 
man.) ‘‘ And that yarn will 
take some beating. However” 
—he consulted a paper in his 
hand—‘“ we have with w 
an entry from Cape Breton, 
the home of tall men and 
taller stories. Angus James 
M‘Lellan ! ” 

The Cape Breton entry 
mounted the platform in a 
leap. He was a tall man in 
truth, with ham-like hands 
and a drawling voice. ‘ Stuart 
M‘Aulay’s the proper man t0 
Spin this yarn,’ he begal 
modestly, ‘‘an’ y’ must g0 
down to Glace Bay an’ shove 
your knees under his table if 
y’ want to hear it right. But 
he’s there an’ I’m here, 80 
hereshe goes. Everyone’sheard 
o’ Angus M‘Askill, the Cape 
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Breton giant, that went about 
the world wi’ Barnum’s Circus 
an’ was presented wi’ Tom 
Thumb at the court 0’ Queen 
Victoria. He was a big man, 
an’ that’s a fact; but so was 
all the M‘Askills. Big men an’ 
able men. When it came to 
workin’ or fightin’ there was 
nobody north o’ Canso Gut 
could beat the M‘Askills. There 
was only one outfit in the 
Maritime Provinces could hold 
their own wi’ ’em, an’ that 
was a family o’ Monohans, 
over on Prince Edward Island. 
Every Fall, big Ronald M‘Askill 
used to sail his schooner over 
to Summerside wi’ the M‘Askill 
men for crew, to get a load 0’ 
spuds for the winter. An’ 
every Fall there was lively 
doin’s wi’ the Monohans. One 
Fall—’twas a long time ago— 
Big Ronald moored his schooner 


off the point, an’ hiked wi’ his 
men through the woods to 


Summerside. ’Twas only a bit 
of a settlement, those days. 
Well, as they set foot in the 
street they heard fiddles scrapin’ 
for a dance in a big yarn yonder, 
an’ they all went in together, 
for if there’s one thing a 
M‘Askill likes better than 
fightin’, it’s an old-fashioned 
country hoe-down. ‘Things 
went along as peaceful as ye 
please till young Rory Dan 
M‘Askill fancied a red-headed 
Monohan gel for the Highland 
Fling. A strappin’ big Mono- 
han gives Rory Dan a shove 
an’ says, ‘Her’s mine, you!’ 
—an’ the fight was on. Well, 
the M‘Askills were bonnie scrap- 
pers, an’ so was the Monohans. 
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When the barn was a wreck, 
an’ the women howlin’ like a 
Judique wake around the place, 
Big Ronald says, ‘ Boys, we'll 
call it a night.’ An’ off they 
went for the schooner, wi’ Big 
Ronald bringin’ up the rear. 
He was a long time comin’ 
aboard, an’ they got a bit 
worried, but out o’ the woods 
he comes at last, on the dead 
trot. ‘Shove off!’ says he, 
‘for I’ve killed a man back 
yonder in the woods!’ ‘ Hold 
on,’ says young Rory Dan. 
‘Squinty’s not aboard.’ 
“¢The devil wi’ Squinty,’ 
says Big Ronald. ‘ Shove off!’ 
An’ off they shoved for home. 
‘I was comin’ through the 
woods,’ says Big Ronald, ‘ when 
I heard soft an’ heavy foot- 
steps comin’ up fast ahind me, 
an’ a monstrous big Monohan 
fetched me the devil of a clout 
on the shoulder. Well, I 
squared off an’ struck out, an’ 
fetched him a thump on his 
great hairy chest. Then he 
came to a clinch. What a 
man! *Twas black dark, but 
I could tell ’twas a bigger man 
than me—an’ me six foot six 
in m/’socks !—an’ when he 
grabbed a hold ’twas somethin’ 
cruel, I can tell ye. We wrestled 
there, it seemed an hour. 
Finally I pushed wm’hands 
through his thick whiskers an’ 
sunk m’fingers in his thrapple, 
an’ after a time his tongue 
flops out an’ down he goes wi’ 
a crash, like a boulder off the 
side o’ Ben Breagh. That’s 
the story, lads, an’ I guess we’ll 
stay home till the row blows 
over.’ An’ home they stayed. 
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Well, who should come walkin’ 
up the road, one fine day in the 
spring, but Squinty M*‘Askill. 
‘A fine trick,’ growls Squinty. 
‘Leavin’ me wi’ tha Monohans 
all winter!’ ‘T'was a matter 
o’ life an’ death,’ says Big 
Ronald. ‘ Did ye notice nothin’ 
out-o’-the-way that night ?’ 

“¢T sure did,’ says Squinty. 
‘T’m comin’ through the woods 
hell-bent ahind the rest 0’ ye 
when I fall over somethin’ big 
an’ hairy in the path, an’ I 
make a light to have a look.’ 

‘¢¢ Tong Joe Monohan !’ says 
Big Ronald, very sharp. 

‘“¢Tong Gran’mother!’ says 
Squinty. ‘’T'was a bear, the 
biggest black bear I ever laid 
me eyes on ; an’ him dead as a 
herrin’, an’ his tongue hangin’ 
out a foot!’ ” 

Laughter, welling up from 
the crowd in a sudden tide at 
the dénouement, drowned the 
speaker’s voice. He waited for 
the ebb like a good raconteur 
and then added, with an in- 
fectious grin, ‘“‘ That’s why 
C’Breton people still call m’ 
mother’s branch o’ the family 
the Ronald Bear M‘Askills.” 
The audience roared again, a 
long sustained cachinnation 
that was music to M‘Lellan’s 
ears. The Judge stretched im- 
perative hands towards the 
sky. ‘That completes the 
Story-Telling Competition, un- 
less ” His eyes roved over 
the merry faces— unless some- 
body in the audience would 
like a crack at the prize.”” He 





flourished a brand-new pair of 
canoe paddles, tied with bright 
blue ribbon, the blades flashing 
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sun. 

Injun Looey stared at the 
exquisite things and licked his 
lips. They were fashioned of 
clear maple, shaped in beautify] 
proportion, with stout grain 
apparent under the gleaming 
varnish. Paddles to depend 
upon the swift rush of 
rapids. Paddles to hold up 
in the light of a camp-fire and 
brag about. He lurched to the 
edge of the platform and pulled 
at the neat crease of the young 


metal in the afternoon 


in 


lawyer’s trousers. “I got 
story,” he said. The judge’s 
face brightened. He put up 


a hand. ‘ Hold everything, 
ladies and gentlemen. Here’s 
another entry.”’ The old Indian 
scrambled upon the planks and 
stood with hands clasped behind 
him, staring at his tattered 
sneakers. <A titter rose from 
the crowd, swelled to a gale of 
laughter. The stoop-shouldered 
MicMac with his bedraggled 
khaki jacket, his half-masted 
trousers and gaping footgear, 
was @ ludicrous object in him- 
self ; and his presence on the 
platform recalled a dozen 
absurd adventures in the Meet. 
The lawyer prepared to sharpen 
his wit upon this heaven-sent 
whetstone. ‘‘ Name?” he 
asked politely. The new com- 
petitor mumbled in the collar 
of his jacket. The judge winked 
at the audience. ‘Speak up, 
like a good fellow. What's the 
name—Rain - In - The - Face?” 
M‘Leod’s bull voice cut through 
the merriment suddenly. 
‘‘Name’s Louis Pictou. Get 
on with it !’’ The judge bowed 
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slightly. ‘Louis Pictou ? 
Hmmm. Injun, I presume ? ” 
Looey nodded dumbly. 
“ You’re not Paddy Donnellan’s 
Injun, the one with the powder- 
hom?’ The crowd thought 
this was good, and voiced the 
thought. Looey shook his head 
and threw up his chin. ‘ Got 
story *bout bear,” he said 
stoutly. The lawyer winked 
again. ‘* Rain-In-The-Face got 
story bout bear? Well, we’ve 
had a mighty good story ’bout 
pear, Chief; but if you think 
you can beat it—shoot !” 

The forlorn hope fixed his 
dark gaze upon the flowing 
moustache of Jim M/‘Leod, 
standing in the surf of that 
grinning sea. Women felt sorry 
for the wretched tramp. Old- 
time guides, who had known 
him in better days, were itching 
to crack some of these town- 


bred heads together. But Injun 
Looey saw contempt in all these 
upturned eyes, and rested his 
own for moral support on Big 
Jim’shandle-bars. ‘‘Speak up,”’ 


said Big Jim. ‘‘ Let ’em have 
it.” Looey’s thin shoulders 
wriggled under the jacket. He 
spoke with all the thin huski- 
ness of the MicMac, but it 
sounded very loud in the ex- 
pectant hush. ‘‘ One time, me 
an’ Mal-ti Gload got bear traps 
down by Kejumkujik River.” 
He paused. (‘¢ These Indians!” 
murmured the judge, shaking 
his head in a knowing way.) 
“One day I was goin’ ‘long 
trap line. Mal-ti, he stay in 
camp. Bimeby, I come to 
leedle brook flows down from 
Pes-Ka-Wess to Kejumkujik 
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River.” At this point Injun 
Looey turned and addressed 
himself to the judge, looking 
him in the eye. “Sir, there 
was bear—awful beeg bear— 
feeshin’ for trout in Pes-Ka- 
Wess Brook.’”’ He nodded his 
red stocking cap several times, 
a8 if for emphasis, and then 
resumed his former inspection 
of the sneakers on his feet. 
For a moment there was a 
bleak silence. Then a girl 
snickered sharply, burst into 
a giggling trill. A wave of 
laughter swept up to Injun 
Looey, and he knew that they 
were laughing at him and not 
his tale. Big Jim M‘Leod 
chewed the sweep of his grey 
moustache fiercely. He stepped 
to the edge of the platform and 
looked up at the Indian’s 
wooden face. ‘Y’ gotta do 
better’n that, Lou,” he said, 
gently but clearly. ‘ Every- 
body knows a bear’ll scoop a 
fish out of a brook if he gets a 
chance.” The young lawyer 
nodded wisely. ‘‘ Right. Every- 
body knows that.’’ He swept 
his arm in a graceful movement 
to expose the gold wrist-watch 
under his cuff, and prepared 
to award honours to the man 
from Cape Breton. 

Injun Looey threw up his 
head suddenly, and thrust forth 
his skinny claw with the bits 
of wool dangling from the 
finger - nails. ‘‘ Thees bear,” 
he said distinctly, ‘‘ got worm 
on hees feen-gar!’’? His husky 
voice died in a dead hush. The 
people seemed frozen in their 
tracks. Then, with a shout 
that went rolling up the slope 
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to echo in the woods, they 
laughed themselves to tears. 
They stamped their feet. They 
smote strange ladies on the 
back. They whinnied and 
shook their heads, like horses 
in the black-fly season. When 
mirth grew faint from sheer 
exhaustion, a glance at the 
rigid Looey, with his wooden 
face and out-stretched claw, 
sufficed to start them off again. 
“Worm on hees feen-gar!” 
moaned George Barrish of the 
‘ Northern District Gold Hunter 
& Farmer’s Advocate,’ seeing 
it in type already. ‘‘ Worm on 
hees feen-gar!’’ howled the 
Lutheran minister (a sedate 
man) from  Bruckenburg. 
“Worm on hees feen-gar!”’ 
wheezed the stout female 
tourist from Halifax. Big Jim 
M‘Leod and the powerful Ebe 
Hornbeam swept arms about 
each other in a rib-cracking 
embrace. ‘Worm on _ hees 
feen-gar!’’ The judge swept 
off his Panama and bowed to 
the teller of tales. In the back 
of his judicial mind he was 
convinced that Ronald the Bear 
deserved the prize; but the 
tall Cape Bretoner was shouting 
“Give ’im the paddles!” in 
no uncertain voice, and Bat- 
Ears Donnellan was grinning 
from ear to prominent ear and 
making gestures of pushing 
something away. The judge 
looked over the crowd. They 
had taken up M‘Lellan’s cry. 
He saw something else. Big 
Jim M‘Leod had stepped aside, 
beyond the Indian’s sight, 


sweeping off his ten-gallon hat 
and stabbing a suggestive finger 
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into it with force and per. 
sistence. The young lawyer 
prided himself on being ‘ quick 
on the up-take.’ <A jury was a 
jury. He nodded wisely, pulled 
a bank-note from his pocket, 
and flung up his arms for silence, 
The money fluttered signif. 
cantly in his fingers. 

“T’ve heard a lot of fish 
stories,’ he bawled. “ But 
that one takes the jack-pot!” 
(Prolonged applause.) ed | 
hereby nominate Louis Pictou 
as Champeen Liar of the Meet.” 
(Applause and cheers.) “ Fur- 
thermore, I consider the story 
worth more than a measly pair 
of canoe paddles.”’ (Shouts of 
“You said it!’’) ‘I therefore 
contribute two dollars toward 
an extra prize; and I nominate 
Big Jim M‘Leod, as owner of the 
biggest hat east of Winnipeg, 
to take up a collection.” 

Injun Looey shuffled un- 
easily. He was not sure how 
much of this harangue referred 
to himself, but when the judge 
approached him with the beau- 
tiful paddles he uttered a single 
grunt of pleasure and clutched 
them to his breast. 

“* Mine ? ”’ The lawyer 
bowed. ‘ Yours,” he said. 

The platform vacated by the 
Champeen Liar was piled with 
other prizes of the Meet. There 
was a silver cup to be placed 
in Ebe Hornbeam’s sinewy 
hands for the fourth consecu- 


tive year. There were rifles, 
sleeping-bags, camp gear of 
every sort. There were pack- 


ages of canned food, donated 
by enterprising grocery firms. 
Big Jim circulated through the 
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multitude gathering a harvest, 
and the people turned atten- 
tion once more to the pleasant 
obsequies of the Meet. He 
passed the harvest to an aston- 
ished Looey in the outskirts 
of the crowd as the last cheer 
went ringing up the slope, and 
then they were swept apart by 
the scattering human mass. A 
human hurricane smote the 
encampment, sweeping tents 
pefore it. Dusty cars parked 
in fields beside the motor road 
came to sudden life, creeping 
from their serried ranks like 
disturbed wood-lice and sound- 
ing urgent horns. A swelling 
stream of transport moved out 
along the highway. Opulent 
limousines filled with red peel- 
ing city faces. Trucks laden 
with tents and canoes. Cars 
of what the motor dealers called 
The Medium Price Field. Cars 
known to the world as ‘ flivvers.’ 
Carts, buggies, bicycles. Hikers. 
Achoking cloud of dust arose in 
the hot August afternoon, drift- 
ing slowly over the fields to 
sully an outraged forest. <A 
mile along the road, the Yankee 
camera-man peered through a 
murky wind-shield and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Look, Mae! There’s 
old Worm-On-Hees-Feen-gar ! 
Not much like Hollywood, eh ? ”’ 
Mae turned a bored gaze, and 
caught a flying glimpse of the 
Champeen Liar as they swept 
past. 
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Injun Looey was striding 
along the roadside, seeing mag- 
nificent visions in the swirling 
dust. Green-backs and silver 
crackled and clinked in his 
pockets to the magic tune of 
one hundred and sixty dollars. 
The new life in his feet would 
carry him to Milltown in twelve 
hours. He would rest there in 
the cool dawn, on the stoop 
of Leston’s General Store, and 
when Leston came to open the 
doors he would buy a red dress, 
a new pipe, and—yes, a pair 
of those see-through stockings, 
all for Evangeline. He need 
not tell her how he won his 
wealth. He would hold up the 
witnessing paddles, and she 
would not ask questions. For 
himself, he would fill the bat- 
tered knapsack with tobacco, 
with store grub, with precious 
ammunition for his old Lee- 
Enfield to ensure the winter’s 
hunting. He would buy a jug 
of moonshine from old Katie 
Gload, who ran a little still 
in the woods below Two Mile 
Hill. Wealth !—all won from 
the world of men. He walked 
with a swing. He carried his 
faded khaki shoulders proudly. 
The old red stocking cap was 
at a jaunty angle. The won- 
derful paddles were tipped upon 
his right shoulder like a rifle 
at the slope. 

‘‘ Looks like a soldier,’’ Mae 
said curiously. 
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MODERN ATHONTANS. 


BY J. 


M. N. 


XI. 


THE harvest was nearly over, 
but no rain had fallen since 
early spring, and the wheat 
had shrivelled in the awns. 
Harvesters, who usually sang 
it to a close, inspired by hope, 
stood silently beside their piles 
of grain, waiting to garner the 
last of it from under the feet 
of the depressed beasts that 
trod it from the sheaves. A 
fine wind blew, and a group of 
men shook large sieves in mid- 
air on a tiny hillock not far 
from the threshing floor, and 
the husks flew away in a steady 
golden stream over the sun- 
smitten land into the olive 
groves. The animals of the 
cobbler and The Five Brothers 
had long since given up, and 
bullocks and donkeys had been 
pressed into service from else- 
where, running together in an 
uneven circle all day long and 
far into the night. It was 
good weather for bad tempers, 
for it was hot, the hours long, 
and there was little food to 
put heart into the hard-worked 
men. 

The old woman called El- 
petha, who belonged to no one, 
but lived in the village oven, 
and walked for ever with her 
body swung out at right angles 
from her hips and her face 
looking into the earth, squatted 


patiently with her sack, waiting 
until the moment should come 
when permission would be given 
her to glean. She had already 
gleaned the fields, and had 
followed behind the donkeys 
carrying faulty sacks, gathering 
the grain that fell; but even 
so, her hoard for the winter 
was light. 

“A bad year,”’ said someone 
bitterly, ‘‘ and it promised well. 
It is not often God lies. There 
will be no bread this winter.” 
The speaker looked along the 
shore, where listless women 
and children sat through the 
hot hours of the day guarding 
wheat from the village hens. 
For immediately it reached the 
village the women bore it on 
their backs to the sea, washed 
it in wooden bread troughs, 
and then spread it thinly on 
sail cloth to dry in the sun. 
Each sat beside her own little 
plot of grain, with boughs and 
heaps of small stones. But 
in spite of these things, now and 
then a predatory chicken raised 
a cry of rage by dodging the 
intended blow and dashing in 
and seizing a grain or two. 
They sat all day along the 
water’s edge, or else bent over 


their wooden bread troughs, 


ankle-deep in the warm fidgety 
waves, rinsing more grain to dry. 
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It was the only time of the 
year of great activity, when 
the food for the entire twelve 
months was in course of pre- 
paration. Onions and garlic 
dried in long strings. Scarlet 
peppers splashed colour against 
every wall. The old women 
husked beans and chick-peas, 
or placed earthen bowls of 
tomatoes, mashed and strained, 
to ferment slowly in the grilling 
sun until it finally baked into 
a thick sauce. Women, whose 
grain had been harvested early, 
boiled a portion of it in enor- 
mous vats; this was sun-dried 
and used instead of rice in the 
household. Others ground a 
rough meal for porridge; a 
finer meal mixed with milk and 
eggs, and sun-dried, served as 
a@ macaroni; but only those 
rich in grain indulged in this, 
a8 it was considered the height 
of luxury. 

The herbalist’s mule sud- 
denly appeared from the pil- 
grim’s road, followed by the 
herbalist himself. His face 
shone with heat and good 
nature. He brought a friend 
with him, a shabby, fugitive- 
looking fellow. In spite of 
the great heat and the dusty 
road, there was something fresh 
and hale about Pavlos, the 
herbalist, as if his endless 
search for herbs endowed him 
With all their good qualities. 

“@ood hours! Good thresh- 
ing!” he cried. ‘I look for 
the flower called Bullock’s 
Tongue, a purge for the heart. 
Other years I find it about 
here, but this year the sun has 
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shrivelled up even the rock 
cistus, so I must go to the 
mountain for it. God never 
forgets the mountain. Why 
do you work in the mid-day 
hours ? ” 

‘* What can we do ? ”’ growled 
The Five Brothers. “It is 
from mid-day on we get the 
fine wind for husking.” His 
ill-humour had lifted a little 
at the sight of Father Pavlos. 

“Tt is a good wind, thanks 
be to God,” cried Father Pavlos, 
“and very glad of it I am 
after the hot road.’’ He slipped 
his feet from his wide, flat 
shoes. 

* Little Father, little 
Father,” cried old Elpetha, 
pulling urgently at his gown, 
“what teas have you for 
stomachs? Mine wears out——” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. No one 
can stop age,’’ answered the 
herbalist, ‘‘ but I have some- 
thing to help,” and he threw 
his saddle-packs on the ground 
and opened them, whereupon 
all crowded round, for it was 
a call none could resist. Old 
Elpetha buried the handful of 
dried herbs he handed her in 
the front of her dress for safety. 
Her face shone like his own 
with good nature, in contrast 
with the faces of the others 
round her, though all except the 
cherry peddler were becoming 
good tempered. 

“What is the matter with 
you ? ” asked the herbalist at 
last as he restrapped his bags. 

‘¢ There is no purge for him,’’ 
cried the others, laughing. “No, 
indeed, little Father; for a cat 
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sat on the corpse of an old 
woman who slept in the shed 
his donkey lives in, and that 
is indeed the truth, and he 
has had no luck since —not 
that he was lucky before! 
Some say the cat sits there 
still, though it was dead too, 
like the old woman, when he 
found it. It was in winter, 
and there was deep snow. 
Now his donkey hates to go 
there and cries out too much, 
and sometimes the shed cries 
out too, like a bullock or a big 
wind.”’ 

“Perhaps it is a bullock 
that cries?’ suggested the 
herbalist. ‘‘ Or an owl in the 
chimney?” He settled him- 
self beside his sad-looking com- 
panion, who had already seated 
himself. 

“We have thought of those 
things, but it is neither, and 
one man said he actually saw 
the cat.” 

“Bah, the village is full of 
cats,’’ said the cherry peddler ; 
but he spoke uneasily, ‘‘ What 
can I do?” 

“You see, little Father, even 
the priest has read in the place, 
but the noise continues, and the 
cherry peddler wants to give 
the house as a marriage portion 
to his daughter, but the bride- 
groom will have none of it.’’ 

‘Can you blame him!”’ The 
Five Brothers actually laughed 
outright for the first time for 
many months. “ It’s the sort 
of marriage portion he would 
expect a son-in-law to take. 
I don’t believe the story of the 
cat, though I will say that 
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I myself saw a strange grey. 
faced woman like a Corpse, 
with crooked, pale eyes, peering 
in through the window at dusk 
as if she looked for some. 
thing i 

‘“* An Armenian sieve peddler 
looking for eggs to steal. God 
gives Armenians grey eyes 
sometimes,” said the cherry 
peddler. ‘Does my donkey 
Stay there? ‘Truly he does.” 

‘“‘ This woman was no peddler, 
for no one else saw her, and 
peddlers push into every house- 
hold. Only one small goat- 
herd said he saw a woman like 
that pass at dusk, going to the 
hills, and as she passed a little 
goat cried out and fell down. 
If the boy had not gathered 
up his brains and immediately 
laid the cross from his neck 
on the little goat, it would 
never have got up again; but 
by the gift of God he had the 
wits to guard the property of 
poor men, and it did get up, 
though it walked stiffly as if it 
had eaten wood.’’ 

“Strange things are in the 
forest here,’’ cried a man who 
had given himself the name of 
Many Belts on his arrival in 
Greece, when he was suddenly 
faced with the necessity of 
being registered on the police 
lists. “You have only to 
walk to that bit of coast near 
the old jetty where the monks 
loaded olives and charcoal in 
the old times and there are no 
houses for miles, only hills 
and trees, and there you may 
see nymphs resembling women. 
Such creatures ! Made by God 
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indeed, but out of air. They 
are always new and beautiful, 
though they have no hearts. 
They are high, and pale, and 
fat, and their hair flies out in 
great lengths when they dance. 
I have seen them myself once 
returning from Yerrisos.”’ 

“True, true,’’ cried three or 
four others. ‘ Little Father, 
that is not a good place, and 
it is there jackals howl most, 
and the small donkey of Michael 
was eaten by wolves.” 

The herbalist crossed him- 
self rapidly on hearing these 
things; for though he fell in 
with the mood of the villagers, 
he felt that the subject of con- 
versation was slightly unbe- 
coming in a monk. 

“ Who tells most lies ? ’’ cried 
the Witch, suddenly appearing 
in their midst, bending under a 
load of juniper roots, from 
which she meant to extract a 
rich golden dye with which to 
dye a length of woollen cloth. 
“Who tells most lies, Mr Five 
Brothers ? Good hours, little 
Father.”” She dropped her load, 
and stooped and kissed the hem 
of the herbalist’s gown. 

Old Demetri laughed coarsely 
and loudly, for the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Witch with her 
load, out of the air as it were, 
had startled him. 

“Indeed lies, as you have 
said, Mrs Midwife!’ he ex- 
claimed. “Here is a man 
who sees nymphs dancing, and 
calling him!’ He changed 
his voice to a shrill falsetto: 
em, Vassili Many Belts !’ 

? 
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The Witch sat down on her 
heap of roots, her crooked, 
bony finger beating the air, 
her face long and thin, her eyes 
snapping. 

‘* Bah ! ” continued Demetri, 
“there are no such things. I 
have been to many places, and 
I know. In the old days in the 
Great War, at Gallipoli I was 
on picket duty one dark night, 
and men groaned in their sleep 
all around me, and I saw the 
ghost of a man I knew creeping 
towards me, carrying his head 
in his hands, and the head was 
trying to cry out. But it 
wasn’t true. It was no man. 
It was only the strange, twisted 
shape of a broken olive tree, 
that looked as if it ran in the 
dark. Olives do move about 
in the dark. There are no 
nymphs at the old jetty, only 
olive trees of a great age. I 
have fished there many a night 
and I’ve seen them moving.”’ 

** Ah ! ” said the Witch, “* but 
you are a bad man. There are 
others who see. I once was 
in a house that was suddenly 
rocked back and forth as if a 
devil shook it! So!” She 
rocked vigorously in illustra- 
tion. ‘Yes, and I cried out 
loudly that it was an earth- 
quake, for sometimes the Virgin 
does rock the world; but all I 
could do was to lie clinging to 
the floor while my teeth buzzed 
from the shaking! The house 
had a door made of thick 
wood, and it twisted as if it 
was paper. Indeed! Yes, and 
when it was better I ran to the 
holy light under the ikon of 
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God’s Mother, and I took fire 
from that and lighted every- 
thing I could in the house. 
Lamp, candles, and even the 
fire in the chimney, so that 
the place was filled with holy 
fire. But again the house 
shook. It was terrible, and the 
bed-cover rose up and down as 
if a big wind was under it. I 
crawled to the window and 
looked out, and the moon was 
bright like day, and there was 
a frost shining, for you must 
know it was early March. And 
there! Walking in the bright 
moonlight in front of the house 
was a snow-white hen! And 
she was followed by many 
snow - white chickens! Not 
white such as you see! But 
WHITE! From the Virgin her- 
self!’? The Witch’s hands 
waved. She spoke in short 
excited sentences, “ And by 


the gift of God I knew what 


it was. And I flung them the 
squirming bed-cover! Ugh! 
It wriggled in my hands! 
When I looked again the house 
was steady, and the hen and 
chickens had gone, and so had 
the bed-cover! And I laid 
my face on the ikon of God’s 
Mother.” 

‘Birds have wisdom,” said 
old Elpetha. ‘ Indeed I re- 
member when I was a young 
girl in Asia Minor, near Cesarea 
it was, there was a stork’s nest 
on the tree outside the door of 
the house, and one day when 
the children cried for food, 
my mother climbed the tree 
and took one egg. But as soon 
as she shut the door of the 
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house the stork rapped on it 
with its long mouth, ‘Tap, 
tap, TAP!’ Like blows from 
a stick, and each one more 
loud than the first. Truly, 
and my mother she looked 
through the keyhole and into 
the eye of that stork! And 
what she saw in that eye was 
so terrible that she carried the 
egg in her apron up the tree 
again to the nest. And that 
awful bird snapped close to 
her head with a big noise! 
And it beat her with its wings 
as she climbed the tree. My 
mother, the unfortunate, was 
another woman from then, 80 
timid, she scarcely ever dared 
to sit under the sky.” 

“My grandmother stole an 
eagle’s egg,’’ boasted the Witch, 
‘“‘and that was worse, for a 
voice fell right out of the sky, 
‘Where is my egg?’ Oh, she 
was too frightened, and she 
ran and hid herself. But the 
voice came, too. ‘Give me 
my egg, or I will pick the eye 
from your fat bull!’ And she 
was too frightened still, and 
she hid herself more closely, 
and the eagle came out of the 
sky and picked the eye from 
the fat bull so that it bellowed 
loudly, and the eagle cried, 
‘Give me my egg now or I 
will pick out the other eye,’ 
and the bull bellowed again. 
My grandfather, half mad be- 
cause his bull was blind in one 
eye, beat my grandmother over 
the head with a stick, so that 
she was deaf until the day of 
her death, and he drove her 
out with the egg to the eagle 
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and saved the bull’s other eye. 
A bull with no eyes is butcher’s 
meat !”’ 

“These are other matters,’ 
scoffed Demetri, ‘ not nymphs.” 

“Sometimes the nymphs 
direct the birds of God,’ said 
the Witch, ‘‘ and how can you 
say there are none, when a 
family called Nymph lives only 
over the water on Longos ? 
Why, they are from near your 
own village in Turkey.” 

This brought public feeling 
against Demetri. 

“Yes, yes,” they all cried ; 
“little Father, that is true 
enough. A beautiful family, 
not like others, but pale, and 
high, and fat.” 

Many Belts raised his voice 
angrily— 

“ Little Father, Demetri only 
sees things in wine. But I will 
tell you of these nymphs. 
Their bodies were high and 
beautiful, and their hair shone 
all round them. There were 
three, and they called my name. 
But I am from a good family, 
and so I made the sign of the 
cross and ran into the sea 
away from them, and they 
stood and threw stones at me.” 

“What he says is true,’ 
said another young man, “ for 
I saw them a few days later 
hear the same place. They 
resembled real women, and 
there were gold coins in their 
veils. Long white veils like 
brides. I knew that if a man 
tan catch and hold the veil 
the turns into a woman and 
g008 with him to his house, 
ad so I tried to catch the 
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veils, but they were too quick 
for me, and only laughed and 
shook the golden money in my 
face.” 

*¢ Unfortunate ! ” 
Elpetha. 

‘Indeed unfortunate,” said 
theman. ‘ The man on Longos 
caught the veil of one, and that 
is how he became rich. She 
lived in his house many years, 
for he hid and burnt the veil. 
You must know that if they 
find it again they vanish, but 
as long as they don’t find it 
they stay, though it wasn’t 
quite so with that man; for 
when she was old he sent her 
to the well for water, and she 
cried out, ‘This is a mis- 
fortune. I may go to the 
spring for water, but not to 
the well’; but he had grown 
rough with age, and he drove 
her there, the unfortunate, and 
she went crying too much, and 
he never saw her again. But 
she had two children by that 
time. Ah, and she was old! 
It didn’t matter, but he took 
the name of Nymph for his 
family.’ 

‘“T remember,” said the 
Witch, “the night her first 
child was born. He ran out 
calling for the midwife, but 
she had gone to mind her 
grapes, out of the village, and 
he ran quickly after her, and 
when he came back the baby 
was born, and wrapped, and 
in his mother’s arms; and the 
women told how someone, tall 
and very beautiful like no 
woman on earth, came walking 
quickly in, and she was all in 
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white dresses, and she delivered 
the child without saying a 
word, and then walked out of 
the house and away. The 
midwife was very frightened 
when she heard that, and she 
cried out that the nymphs 
had come, but some there were 
who laughed until they un- 
wrapped the child and found 
that his umbilical cord was 
tied with a bit of cloth from 
the house, but fastened firmly 
to it was a tiny bit of white 
veil! The mother took that 
and sewed it to his clothing, 
patching it carefully from one 
garment to another so that he 
always wore it until he was a 
man, and maybe does until this 
day.” 

‘Before God,’’ cried Many 
Belts, “I am a wiser man 
than I thought, for I ran away 
when they called my name. I 
want no such things in my 
house.”’ 

“Ah, bah!” said Demetri. 
“Tf there were such women I 
would take one quickly ! So!” 
He snatched at the veil of 
old Elpetha and held it, then 
he cast it from him laughing. 
“You see! Lies! Does she 
turn young again! Are my 
hands full of gold ? ” 

Elpetha wagged her finger at 
him, a smile of understanding 
on her beautiful old face. 

“Demetri talks like a big 
man,” said The Five Brothers, 
“‘and he would have us think 
he has watched for these women. 
Lies! Would he walk to the 
top of the Tower at night and 
smoke a cigarette there without 
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a light, just outside the church 
door ? ”’ 

Everyone looked at Demetri, 
who in turn looked uneasily at 
the Tower. 

“That is different,’ he said 
at last. ‘‘ That is Saint Con. 
stantine’s own, and he is big 


enough to know whom he 
wants in the Tower. Those he 
does want may go. I am one 


of the ones he doesn’t want.” 

‘‘ How do you know?” de- 
manded The Five Brothers. 

“TI know well enough. I 
know the kind of man I am,” 
said Demetri loftily. 

‘“*A gallon of new wine if 
you go!” cried Many Belts, 
who was one of the wine- 
makers in the village. But 
Demetri was not tempted; he 
knew very well that he was not 
under the protection of Saint 
Constantine. 

“TJ will give you money if 
you go,’ said the herbalist 
suddenly, “for I want some 
young bats to make a medicine 
of. The Tower is the best 
place, for there are too many 
there.”’ 

Demetri was dubious. 

‘The Tower no longer belongs 
to the village,’ he said, “ and 
birds and bats may not be 
disturbed there now; they 
breed as they will. It would 
only be said that men could 
drink their medicine without 
the addition of young bats, 
like many others do.” He 
sighed fulsomely, for he be- 
lieved in the virtue of young 
bats in his morning dose. The 
herbalist sighed, too. 
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“J remember the year I fell 
out of the olive tree,” said the 
cobbler ; “‘ the doctor put cold 
compresses on me—cold water 
on rags! And I paid for that ! 
That is to say, I might have 
paid for it had I the money, 
put, by God’s mercy, I hadn’t. 
But the little Father here 
came along and cut open a 
living hen and bound it on 
my back, and I got comfort 
at once, and in three days I 
walked, and the longer I wore 
the hen the better I grew, but 
there came a time in nature 
when I had to throw it away. 
Bah! Has my back troubled 
me since? Never!” 

“Tdeas are changing,’’ said 
the herbalist, looking at the 
Tower. ‘‘ But some day every- 
one will go back to the old 
things. Well, I must get my 
bats elsewhere; there is a 
place near Vatopade, but they 
are more difficult to get.” 

He turned suddenly to his 
companion. 

“This man, Father Joseph, 
wishes to stay here in the vil- 
lage. He has had a misfortune, 
and been blessed to leave the 
Holy Mountain, and he will 
gather such herbs as there are 
round here for me, and keep 
them until I come again. Is 
there some place for him ? ”’ 

“There is little bread this 
year,” said Many Belts, who 
did not welcome the idea of 
another mouth in the village. 
bread, and 
this year is the worst I have 
known.” 


“Tf God wills there is to be 
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no bread for him, there will 
be no bread,” said the herbalist, 
“but who knows that? Is 
there no work he can do in the 
village? Carry wood for the 
village oven ? ” 

‘* Are our old women cripples 
as well as too old that we 
should want a wood-carrier ? ”’ 
cried Many Belts in astonish- 
ment. 

Elpetha stretched out a hand 
and patted the sorrowful monk 
kindly. 

You will live,” she said ; 
“the young women here are 
too lazy. Go to the young and 
the fat, and they will gladly 
give you bread if you carry 
wood for them. They are too 
idle to stir from their door- 
steps until they become grand- 
mothers and are forced to work 
in their turn. Why did mis- 
fortune fall on you?” 

“Do I know? ” said Father 
Joseph. ‘I was friends with 
a monk who made a pact with 
the devil, but I knew nothing 
of the pact until it was found 
on his table signed by the devil 
after he killed himself by jump- 
ing out of his window to the 
cliffs below. Others were his 
friends, too.” 

“These trials are from the 
Virgin sometimes,” said the 
monk Pavlos, ‘‘and they are 
hard while they last. You see, 
he has been a monk since he 
became a man, and he knew 
nothing of his misfortune until 
he was suddenly called from 
the company of monks in the 
Church at Karyes and blessed 
to go before us all. Mistakes 








can happen even among the 
very wise.”’ 

‘Even the wise are often 
unjust,” said old Elpetha, nod- 
ding her head sagely. 

“Bah, justice!’ scoffed 
Demetri. ‘‘ Only once have I 
seen justice, and then it was 
my grandfather who saw it, 
not I. He was a fine young 
man, so I have heard, with a 
fat neck and chest, and as 
white as a biscuit. He rode 
his horse into a wild, terrible 
sea one day, when he was warm 
with wine, and all the world 
ran quickly to see them drown, 
and they were both covered 
with white foam, and then the 
world cried ‘Cream! Cream!’ 
For you must know the flying 
foam looked like cream—that 
is how we took our name. 
He married a woman from 
Cyprus.”’ 

“What do you say! A wild 
place, Cyprus ! ’’ cried The Five 
Brothers. 

“Indeed, you have said it ; 
but though they are wild with 
no manners, they are rich. 
They don’t know how to ad- 
dress strangers. I remember 
being there once when I was a 
young man, not rough and old 
as I am now, but elegant, like 
a young partridge, and I cried 
out to a stranger as we do here, 
‘Good hour!’ And he said, 
‘What do you want, foreigner ! ’ 
What a way to talk!’ Demetri 
spat his disgust. “‘ Would we 
speak like that here in this 
village? Why, before the 


beggars beg we are polite to 
them !”’ 
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His audience was suitably 
impressed. 

“* Well, my grandfather found 
them too wild when he wag 
there. He went to see after 
an inheritance which came to 
his wife. It was in Turkish 
times, before the English went 
there. Oh, he could tell Stories, 
and chiefly of the Oustoms. 
Such robbers! He was there 
some time, as his inheritance 
was in trees and he had to cut 
and sell them before he re. 
turned to his own country. 
Well, so bad were the thieves, 
and especially in the Customs, 
that they grew careless, and at 
last the police had to punish 
them. They arrested the head 
man and dug a big hole in the 
public square and buried him 
to his neck in it. All the world 
passed that way from light to 
dark, and the police stood by 
and fined everyone who did 
not spit on him. A long day 
for him! My grandfather said 
only his debtors refused, for 
who would spit on a man they 
owed money to? No one! 
Even the English have not 
brought such justice to the 
place, I have heard.” 

‘¢'Yes,’’ admitted The Five 
Brothers, ‘‘ that was justice. 
A pity that judge was a Turk, 
for justice like that would be 
useful in heaven.” 

“T have stolen nothing,” 
said the monk who was blessed 
to go. 

‘It doesn’t matter,” said 
Father Pavlos kindly; ‘ some 
day no doubt the good Virgin 
will permit you to remember 
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something you have done, for 
we are all sinners, and then 
your sorrow will be lighter, as 
ou can take it this was sent 
for that which you will some 
day remember.” 


The monk who was blessed 
to go became a feature of 
village life. He carried wood 
for the lazy, he burnt a little 
charcoal, he gathered herbs 
and cures, and little by little 
in various humble ways he 
earned enough bread to keep 
body and soul together; and 
our world looked up to him, for 
it is our belief that those more 
afficted than others are holy. 
He also gained reputation as a 
prophet, for one day he looked 
up into a blue sky and said 
aloud— 

“ Rain.’’ 

The old fishermen laughed 
loudly. 

“Indeed, the flies bite,’’ they 
cried, “but there is no rain. 
Look at the sea!” Lively 
green waves tumbled all over 
it, crested with flying foam, 
and white-sailed boats blew 
hither and thither. 

But rain it did, and raindrops 
beat for hours on the tiles of 
the little houses, until a cur- 
tain of water slid from every 
roof. 

The wind twirled a wave and 
a cloud together into a thick 
rope of water, and the fisher- 
men crossed themselves humbly 
When they thought of what 
would have happened had it 
risen under a boat. The rain 


bit into the dried river-beds a 
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full metre deep, carrying sand 
and litter far out to sea and 
colouring it a deep yellow. 

Father Joseph gravely 
watched these things from the 
shelter of the oven. Such a 
rain had not been seen for 
years. Men ran with sacks 
protecting their heads, and 
spades in their hands, digging 
channels to carry the water 
away from the mud-brick walls 
of their houses. Father Joseph 
was shocked into speech again. 

“Today is the holiday of 
the Holy Spirit, the day after 
the Pentecost,’ he said, ‘ and 
so holy that even the swallows 
do not visit their nests, but 
make holiday, and yet I see 
men running and digging with 
spades. Are men lower than 
the birds ? ” 

‘Our houses ! ” shouted the 
cobbler in a frenzy. 

“Are houses more than a 
man’s soul?’ asked Father 
Joseph, and he withdrew from 
the door of the oven, so that 
his eyes would no longer be 
blasted with the sight of sin. 

“Perhaps he is right,’’ said 
the cobbler; ‘indeed, I have 
heard my grandfather say that 
about the swallows.’ He laid 
his spade away and went to 
the café so that he would not 
fall into temptation by seeing 
his house melt away. 

His deaf old mother looked 
up from the bowl of youghourt 
which she was shaking. She 
had come to the delicate part 
of the process. She deftly 
inserted the tip of her finger 
through a tiny hole cracked in 
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the top of the thick cream to 
see if the boiled milk was cool 
enough to receive the germ. 
Having judged it to a nicety, 
she poured the fluid containing 
the germ through the little hole, 
and she had started to shake 
when her son ran off. Shaking 
is a lengthy process, requiring 
patience, for the germ must be 
evenly spread through the milk 
before it sets. Her frugal soul 
was torn between saving the 
house or spoiling the youghourt. 
The roar of the downpour pene- 
trated even her hearing, and 
the house won. She pushed the 
bowl from her and rose up 
complaining and wrathful. 

‘Has my son been kissed by 
God? Is he mad, to run like 
that? ’’ She seized the spade, 
waded out into the driving 
rain and channelled the ground 
until the water sank. 

When the cobbler returned 
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and saw what had been done, 
and that his house was dry, he 
said to everyone— 

“You see, the old Father 
Joseph was right. He saved 
me from the sin of digging on 
such a day, and God put it 
into the heart of my mother 
to save the house!” and he 
sent a string of red peppers to 
Father Joseph as a comfort for 
his stomach. 

‘‘ But,” the Church Widow 
pointed out in her weighty way, 
‘¢ your mother sinned.”’ 

“Bah! An old woman; does 
it matter! There are many in 
heaven, for most people die of 
old age, past working and of 
no use.” This reply cast a 
gloom on the Church Widow, 
though she ran with the rest of 
the world with a small offering 
for Father Joseph, who, by 
uttering one word, had ended 
the drought. 
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HEAVIER THAN AIR. 


BY PHILIP ARNALL. 


FuichHt LIEUTENANT EDGAR 
FAIRBAIRN was @ crank-crank ; 
one of those people who dote 
on machinery. He loved mach- 
inery not for the advantages it 
offers, but for itself. When he 
pought a motor-bicycle, for 
instance, he did not buy it to 
get about the country; he 
pought it so as to be able to 
take it to pieces; to grind in 
the valves, fit new pistons, 
polish the parts, re-balance the 
crankshaft, alter the timing, 
and generally mess it about 
util it finally reached the 
stage that all machinery reaches 
when it has been long enough 
in the hands of one of these 
mechanical maniacs, and would 
give terrific power and go 
at a prodigious speed for a 
few moments and then break 
down. It was not Edgar’s 
fault. He was just born to be 
mechanically minded. Every- 
thing he came into contact 
with he tried to take to bits 
and tune up—even his wrist- 
watch. He took that to bits 
so often, and tuned it up with 
such supreme cunning that, 
as Archie Mares - Gracefield 
drawled, it went about twice 
a3 fast as any other wrist- 
watch in the world. 

Present a man of Edgar’s 
temperament with the spec- 
tacle which he saw in the 
disused chalk-pit by Clayton’s 
Farm, about five miles from 
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the aerodrome one spring after- 
noon, and one can predict 
with certainty exactly what he 
will do. The spectacle may 
not seem very startling. It 
consisted of a steam-roller, very 
rusty and decrepit, lying on 
its side in the bottom of the 
chalk-pit, half covered with 
earth. How it got there no 
one knew. One explanation 
was that it had ‘run away,’ 
rushed down the adjacent hill 
and, with a wild hoot, gone over 
the top, and that, once it was 
at the bottom of the chalk-pit, 
the local council found that the 
expense of getting it out again 
and putting it into working 
order would be greater than 
that of a new Diesel roller of 
the kind ostentatiously owned 
by a neighbouring council. So 
they bought a new Diesel 
roller and abandoned the old 
steam one. And there the old 
thing was; a thoroughly dis- 
reputable old wreck at the 
bottom of the chalk-pit. No- 
body but Edgar would have 
given it a second thought. But 
directly Edgar saw it, as the 
squadron car passed it, a 
strange gleam came into his 
eye. 

‘“ What’s that?’ he asked 
Archie, who was with him. 

“Tt might be a Handley 
Page 42—and then again it 
might not.’ 

“ But what is it? ” 
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‘“‘ Tt looks suspiciously like a 
steam-roller, old man.” 

‘TI wonder why it’s there.” 

“It’s probably resting after 
lunch.” 

From then on Edgar was 
remarkably silent. The next 
day he went out on his motor- 
bicycle to the chalk-pit. The 
motor-bicycle actually took him 
there non-stop, five whole miles. 
He examined the old steam- 
roller. Archie, telling the story, 
used to say he ‘ gloated’ over 
it. Archie, being a youth of 
enormous wealth and influence, 
went about either in a 200 m.p.h. 
Air Force Fury or in a super- 
charged Mercedes which was 
kept in condition by his chauf- 
feur. He professed scorn of 
mechanisms, and said that the 
only pleasure to be had from 
cars and aeroplanes was in 
controlling them and not in 
tuning them. ‘ Make ’em work 
but don’t mess ’em about,”’ was 
his motto. He boasted he had 
never even taken a plug out, 
because it was always easier 
to go on to the nearest garage 
or aerodrome and have it done 
there by a mechanic. Naturally 
he chaffed Edgar unmercifully. 
But it had no effect. Edgar 
remained true to his bits and 
pieces; his tuning and as- 
sembling and dismantling, and, 
be it added, his oily tunic and 
torn finger-nails. 

So the disreputable old wreck 
of a steam-roller preyed on 
his mind. Pieces of it began 
mysteriously to find their way 
to his room. Large levers; a 
massive brass steam - gauge 
reading up to 240 Ib. per square 
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inch; a water-gauge of the 
old glass tube variety; huge 
chains from the steering gear 
and other odds and ends, Then, 
one night after dinner, down by 
the flight sheds, Edgar was seen 
in earnest conversation with 
Flight Sergeant MacAlister, 
Leading Aircraftsmen Willis 
and Moresby, and his batman, 
the fat, placid, and incredibly 
lazy Aircraft hand, Rugg. 

Later there was the sound 
of an engine from the transport 
sheds, and ‘big Willy,’ the 
crane intended for salvaging 
twin and four-engined aero- 
planes on crash, was seen pro- 
ceeding down the road, not 
indeed at high speed, but at as 
high a speed as it could attain, 
Edgar in person at the wheel. 

When it returned, the crane, 
which was designed for use 
with weights up to ten tons, 
was slightly damaged. But 
the transport vehicles housed 
on the aerodrome were aug- 
mented by a steam-roller. It 
was found the next morning in 
B. Flight shed covered over 
with a tarpaulin sheet. 

The C.O. looked at it during 
his morning’s inspection. 

‘“¢ What’s that ? ” he asked. 

“Tt’s a steam-roller,” an- 
swered Edgar, with perfect 
truthfulness and an expression 
of beautiful innocence. 

‘‘ Why is it in the shed ?” 

“T had it put in in case it 
rained, sir.”’ 

‘Where are the men in 
charge of it?” 

‘‘T don’t know, sir.” 

¢¢ Ts it for the aerodrome road 
or the tarmac ? ”’ 
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“J couldn’t say, sir.” 

“] daresay it’s for the road. 
[complained about the surface 
months ago.”’ 

“ Probably, sir.” 

“Tell whoever’s in charge of 
it that we can’t guarantee to 
put it under cover. We can 
only give it room temporarily. 
And it mustn’t come near the 
shed when its fire’s going.” 

“No, sir.” 

And that was how Edgar’s 
steam - roller joined the 
squadron. 


Directly he had got it to 
his shed Edgar forgot all about 
his duties: about flying, pro- 
motions, exams, and every- 
thing else. Whether a man 
can truly love a steam-roller I 
leave to the psychologists ; but 
if Edgar ever marries and treats 
his wife as well as he treated 
that steam-roller, she will be 
alucky woman. He pampered 
and petted and cared for it. 
Naturally his first act was to 
‘take it down,’ or turn it into 
the greatest possible number of 
separate pieces. 

Now I do not suppose that 
my readers are interested in 
steam-rollers, but it is neces- 
sary, in order to understand 
the stupendous event of the 
15th June, which I propose to 
relate in some detail, that 
the technical facts about this 
steam-roller should be given 
and carefully studied. 

It was a single cylinder 
roller made by a famous Mid- 
land firm, and on its chest or 
front was a brass horse rampant 
With flowing mane. It was 
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of the usual three-wheel type 
with a front roller 4 feet 
wide and with the driving 
rollers each measuring 1 foot 
5 inches wide. The front roller 
had a diameter of 3 feet 9 
inches, while that of the driving 
rollers was 5 feet exactly. The 
cylinder had a slide valve, and 
was of 8 inches bore by 9 inches 
stroke. <A 3 feet 6 inches fly- 
wheel of the solid type was at 
the side close to where the 
driver stood—Archie said for 
him to strike matches on. 
The boiler was of the usual 
tube variety, with the grate 
below it. Double safety valves 
were fitted, and the whole 
boiler was lagged with non- 
conducting material. The 
tender at the rear carried coal 
and water. Steam-rollers do 
not have any of your synchro- 
mesh or self-changing gear- 
boxes, but they have gears: 
huge, naked, toothed wheels. 
The transmission of this roller 
incorporated a two-speed gear, 
the gear wheels having a locking 
arrangement. A Stephenson 
type reversing gear was used. 
The injector fed the boiler 
through a check valve fitted 
on the side of the boiler barrel. 
Steering by the front roller, 
which was in two parts, was by 
hand wheel. Worm and worm- 
wheel actuated a chain barrel, 
from which the chains were 
connected to shoes or quadrants 
bolted to the steerage fork. 
The brake was of the screw 
type acting upon a cast-steel 
drum on the driving axle, 
and also controlled by hand 
wheel. 








This, then, not forgetting 
that brass embossed horse ram- 
pant (with flowing mane) on 
the front, was Edgar’s steam- 
roller. It was his pride and 
passion. Archie said that if 
you leant against one of the 
rollers, Edgar would gently edge 
you away and then carefully 
go over the part with a duster. 
And obviously it was a great 
day when Edgar was ready for 
his first trial run. All the 
squadron wanted to see that 
trial run; but Edgar had 
different ideas. Possibly he 
wanted privacy because he 
was uncertain of the thing’s 
behaviour, and he knew that 
Archie was longing to be offen- 
sively funny. 

Anyhow, at an unearthly 
hour one morning, long before 
it was light, Edgar and his 
batman, Rugg, could have been 
seen going down to the trans- 
port sheds behind which the 
steam-roller was now standing 
under its tarpaulin—the C.O. 
having become too inquisitive 
when it appeared in Edgar’s 
flight shed. I say they could 
have been seen had anyone 
been about to see them; but 
nobody was about. The 
Squadron was fast asleep, not 
thinking about steam-rollers. 

Edgar was in the highest 
state of excitement, and even 
the lethargic Rugg dragged 
his feet less than usual. He 
had been spending many even- 
ings polishing up that brass 
horse. Both of them wore 


overalls, and Edgar, to look 
professional, had brought out 
He carried 


an old bowler hat. 
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a set spanner the size of Py 
Kestrel cylinder block. 

A veil may be drawn oyer 
the early hours of that morning 
while Edgar and Rugg shovelled 
coal, and hissing and Sizzling 
sounds came from behind the 
transport sheds. Just after it 
was light, there was a pro- 
digious puffing and clanging, 
and the steam-roller emerged 
majestically on to the open 
road, moving under its own 
power, Edgar at the helm—or 
whatever it is in steam-rollers 
—and Rugg beside him. The 
huge machine ambled dow 
the road, and finally passed 
the guard-house to the aston- 
ishment of L.A.C. Sarraway, 
sentry. For a moment Sarra- 
way had a vague idea that he 
ought to turn out the guard; 
but he compromised by pre- 
senting arms. Edgar touched 
his bowler hat by way of 
returning the salute. 

Edgar decided that he had 
gone far enough when he neared 
the Sergeants’ Mess, and he 
reversed and got the steam- 
roller back to its position behind 
the transport sheds. With the 
fire going it could not be 
covered with its tarpaulin, but 
it stood there quietly sizzling 
to itself, very polished and 
contented - looking. It would 
have been difficult to think 
of that quiet and majestic 
machine as a centre of con- 
troversy and excitement. But 
let us now move to the Officers’ 
Mess on this very morning at 
breakfast. 

Edgar was there early, look- 
ing smug and contented. Archie 
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came in soon after, and there 
were a good many others. 
Bdgar said nothing, but ate 
his porridge. Archie, however, 
was always talkative—even at 
preakfast. Noticing how silent 
Edgar was he turned to the 
assault. 

“ How’s the old steam-kettle, 
Edgar ¢ ”’ 

“ All right.” 

Possibly Edgar had allowed 
some of that triumphant feeling 
to escape into his words. Archie 
looked up sharply at him. 

“You know what it’ll cost 
you before you get that old 
crock on the road ? ” 

“What it’ll cost?’ asked 
Edgar, puzzled. 

“Yes, I mean taxation.” 

“Taxation ? ” 

“Ah! You hadn’t thought 
of that. I tell you that old 
kettle’s going to cost you a 
packet before you can step on 
the gas and get the old geyser 
going. It’s going to cost you 
a packet.” 

“T don’t see why.” Edgar 
was less triumphant and rather 
startled. Taxation had not 
occurred to him. 

“Commercial vehicles go by 
weight, you know,”’ said Archie 


casually. ‘I suppose that old 
thing weighs six or eight 
tons——”? 


“Ten and a half,” said 
Edgar, and there was a wild 
shout of laughter from the 
Mess. 

Archie very solemnly pre- 
tended to calculate. 

“If you take a six months’ 
licence,” he said, ‘ that’ll be 
fifty-three pounds fifteen.” 
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Edgar was dumbfounded. 

Archie saw it, and sought to 
make the most of his advantage. 

‘“‘ Still, Edgar, what do taxes 
matter to you? You'll never 
be able to get the old geyser 
going.”’ 

It gave Edgar his chance. 

‘“ As a matter of fact,’’ he 
said, restraining himself with 
an effort, “I’ve had her out 
for a spin this morning.”’ 

All at the breakfast table 
stopped eating and looked, 
open-mouthed, at Edgar, forks, 
spoons, and knives poised in 
mid-air. 

“*'You’ve had her out for a 
spin?’ asked Archie incredu- 
lously. 

6c Yes.”’ 

“For a spin ? ”’ 

6“ Yes.”’ 

“Good Gosh!” and there 
was the loudest and longest 
laughter ever heard at break- 
fast in an R.A.F. Mess. Edgar 
and his steam-roller seemed 
incredibly funny. 

But now Edgar felt some- 
thing queer going on inside 
him. He did not laugh or 
smile. He began instead to 
be exceedingly angry. He had 
felt the old roller chugging 
under him that morning, and 
there seemed something unkind, 
almost irreverent, about these 
young air pilots scorning his 
steam -roller and feeling so 
superior. He remembered the 
thrill he had had as he knocked 
at the throttle lever and felt 
the steam firmly thrusting the 
single piston down its nine- 
inch stroke. He knew every 
nut and bolt of that roller, 











and he loved the old thing. 
So he was annoyed at this 
laughter, and especially was 
he annoyed with the super- 
cilious Archie. He turned on 
Archie angrily. 

“T know it isn’t a Merc’,”’ 
he said, “ or a Fury; but, by 
Heaven, it’s every bit as good 
for its job! It’s built for a 
specific purpose and it’s efficient. 
Talk about your Furies! That’s 
all very well. A Fury weighs 
about a ton and a half. I 
weigh ten and a half tons. A 
Fury’s got twelve cylinders. 
I’ve got one. There are hun- 
dreds of points like that. The 
old roller’s just a8 good as any 
of your damned aeroplanes at 
its job.” 

‘* A steep hill would kill it.” 

“Tt could climb any reason- 
able gradient.” 

This was the beginning of 
an argument which waxed 
louder and louder and more 
and more violent. Edgar was 
championing his roller, and 
refused to allow it to be scoffed 
at. And the bursts of laughter 
which greeted some of his 
most serious points maddened 
him. 

Jackson, the doctor, put a 
sudden, unexpected end to the 
argument by shouting out— 

“Why don’t you have a 
race % ” 

There was a gust of laughter ; 
but Edgar by then was pale 
with rage and beyond reason. 

‘ At a fair handicap for all 
points I’ll take on any machine 
on God’s earth or in the air!” 


he shouted. 
“Done!” 


yelled Archie. 
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“It’s your roller against my 
Fury over a measured course,” 


And so we approach that 
historic date, the 15th June, 

After the challenge in the 
Mess, Archie had professed to 
regard the whole thing as 
ridiculous and impossible. The 
truth is he was afraid he, as 
well as Edgar, might cut a 
rather ludicrous figure. 

“T’m not doing any more 
till I see that roller licensed,” 
he said evasively. ‘I’m just 
wondering where Edgar is going 
to find fifty odd pounds 
suddenly.” 

Edgar heard of this, and said 
he would race with the roller 
unlicensed and risk being 
caught by the police and fined ; 
but Archie was suddenly very 
law-abiding and said that he 
was afraid that he could do 
nothing of the kind. 

Meanwhile Edgar had the 
roller in bits for such a tuning 
as was never heard of before. 
He and Rugg spent all their 
time polishing, fitting, and ad- 
justing. Before dismantling the 
roller Edgar had done a meas- 
ured furlong against the stop- 
watch and recorded 2°7 m.p.h. 
He was determined to improve 
on that, and he worked on that 
roller like the mechanical genius 
he was. 

At last it was ready. Secretly 
he took it out. Nobody heard 
what the result was. But 
Edgar looked pleased with him- 
self, and sought out Archie 
and told him that he was ready 
for the race, and wanted al 
independent person appointed 
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to set the course and handicap. 
Archie, however, still believing 
that he might cut a rather 
ridiculous figure, racing in a 
Fury against such a curious 
antagonist, was anxious to back 
out of the affair. And he had a 
ready-made way of doing so. 

“ Have you got it licensed ? ”’ 
he asked Edgar. 

“No.” 

“Nothing doing. Race off.” 

“But I’m taking the risk of 
being fined for that—not you.” 

“That doesn’t matter. I 
should be implicated, old man. 
I always believe in complying 
with the law.” 

Edgar was furious. He had 
nothing approaching fifty 
pounds in the world. He added 
up what he might raise on his 
old motor - bicycle, on some 
presentation cuff-links, his 
wrist-watch, and a few other 
odds and ends. It would not 
have been more than twenty 
pounds. Then he thought of a 
short-term licence, and won- 
dered whether it might not be 
possible to take out a licence 
only for the day of the race. 
He went down on his motor- 
bicycle to see the local licensing 
authorities. 

‘A few minutes’ conversation 
with a puzzled and amused 
civil servant, and Edgar 
returned to the aerodrome 
smiling even more gleefully 
than when he returned from 
his test run. But this time 
the smile did not come off. 

The steam-roller was licensed 
for an entire year. It was 
entered as an ‘ agricultural 
machine,’ and the fee was 5s. 
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He did not fail to mention the 
fact to Archie. And at last 


Archie realised that, whether 
he made himself the laughing- 
stock of the R.A.F. or not, he 
must take part in the race. 


Dr Spindledraw, chief techni- 
cal officer of the Government 
test station at Martlesham 
Heath, was appointed handi- 
capper by general consent, and 
the course was settled. 

The distance was eight miles 
of the straight and normally 
almost deserted road leading 
from the aerodrome through | 
Little Ashby towards West- 
mornington. It was a good 
course, perfectly straight ex- 
cept for a steep slope, with a 
small hump-backed bridge at 
the bottom and a left-and-right 
S-bend on the far side of Little 
Ashby, only half a mile from 
the finish. The date, as I have 
said, was the 15th June, be- 
cause the 0.0. was to be away 
then. 

On the last two days before 
the race some feverish tuning 
was indulged in, both by Archie 
and by Edgar. Archie had 
all clearances and adjustments 
checked over on the Kestrel 
engine of his Fury. 

On the day before the start 
a disturbing rumour came to 
Edgar’s ears. It was said that 
Archie had obtained a special 
supply of leaded fuel, which 
would allow him to bring in 
the Kestrel supercharger near 
the ground and keep it in with 
a consequent large gain in 
speed. No direct confirmation 
of Edgar’s counteraction was 
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ever forthcoming, but it was 
said that he obtained a special 
supply of Welsh coal. 

There was tremendous ex- 
citement, in the Mess on the 
eve of the race, when, the C.O. 
having safely gone away on 
leave, the handicap figures were 
announced by Dr Spindledraw. 

Dr Spindledraw enjoyed the 
occasion. After coughing three 
times he addressed the as- 
sembled officers in the following 
words :— 

“The contest is between 
Flying Officer Archibald Mares- 
Gracefield flying a Hawker Fury 
aeroplane with 700 h.p. super- 
charged Rolls-Royce Kestrel 
engine (cheers) and Flight 
Lieutenant Edgar Fairbairn 
(loud cheers) driving a single 
cylinder ‘Invincible’ three- 
track steam-roller. (Deafening 
cheers. ) 

“The course, duly surveyed, 
is from a line extending from 
the aerodrome water-tower to 
the wind-sock mast in the 
south-western corner and cross- 
ing the Little Ashby road. 
Both machines will be drawn 
up with their front wheels— 
or roller as the case may be— 
touching this line, and will be 
started by the dropping of a 
flag at their pre-arranged times. 

“‘Both machines will pro- 
ceed over the course of eight 
miles to a finishing-line marked 
upon the road beyond Little 
Ashby. It will be a speed 
contest without limitation. 
Each competitor is required to 
cover the course in accordance 
with the rules in the shortest 
possible time, and the machine 
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crossing the finishing-line firg 
will be declared the winner, 
The aeroplane will conform to 
the international regulations, 
and will not exceed a height of 
500 metres at any time. | 
will carry a sealed barograph 
to ensure that no infringement 
of this rule occurs. ff 
will cross the finishing-line in 
flight.”’ 

Dr Spindledraw paused and 
looked round over his glasses, 
He coughed importantly and 
glanced down at a paper he 
had with him. 

‘*T am now able to announce 
the handicap times. (Cheers.) 
The race will commence at 
3.30 P.M. tomorrow, the 15th 
June, exactly. At this time 
Flight Lieutenant Edgar Fair- 
bairn in the steam-roller will 
receive the starting signal. 
(Loud cheers.) FY. Bi 

“Flying Officer 7 Archibald 
Mares-Gracefield, in the Hawker 
Fury, will receive the starting 
signal at 4.39-49 P.m., that 
is one hour nine minutes and 
forty-nine seconds after the 
steam - roller.” (Deafening 
cheers. ) 

Dr Spindledraw solemnly 
folded his papers and sat down, 
and at once there was a babel 
of conversation. Both com- 
petitors, surrounded by friends 
and helpers, amid the frantic 
buzz of chatter, began to com- 
pute their speeds and what 
they would have to do to win. 

“‘ Tf that roller does anything 
like 5 m.p.h. over the course,” 
said Flight Lieutenant Jones 
to Archie, “ you'll have to do 
220 m.p.h.”’ 
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“‘That’s all right. I can do 
more as a matter of fact with 
my high octane fuel.” 

“ How much more ? ”’ 

“ Ah, we’ll see tomorrow.” 

Edgar did not seem unduly 
depressed by the figures. He 
pelieved he could do well over 
44 m.p.h. for the eight miles, 
and he thought he might do 
five miles an hour or something 
approaching it. He was worried 
about the downhill slope, the 
hump-backed bridge, and the 
§-bend beyond Little Ashby. 
There might, he thought, be 
difficulty in taking this hazard 
without reducing speed, and 
he could not very well hope to 
skid round the corners. 


When Edgar’s steam-roller 
and Archie’s Fury aeroplane 
came to the line, the sun was 
out, blazing from a blue sky. 

There had been a last-minute 
‘incident.’ After coming to 
the line Archie had ordered his 
rigger to take off two landing 
wires from the Fury so as to 
reduce drag and increase speed. 
It was a risky move if Archie 
made a bumpy landing, but not 
otherwise. Edgar could think 
of no reply to this move, for 
there are no bracing wires on 
a steam-roller. 

Ten minutes before 3.30 both 
machines were on the line, 
ready. The Fury had well over 
an hour to wait, and Archie 
had not yet thought about 
putting on his overalls. He 
stood among the crowd near 
the steam-roller to watch it start 
and, if possible, get in one or two 
Witticisms at Edgar’s expense. 
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The roller’s brass horse was 
sparkling in the sun, and every 
part gave evidence of the care 
and work lavished onit. Edgar 
and Rugg were on the footplate, 
Edgar looking competent and 
professional in his overalls and 
bowler hat. A wisp of steam 
was at the safety valve when 
the roller first drew up into 
position ; but as the minutes 
before the start ticked away, 
and Edgar and Rugg did ener- 
getic things with shovels, the 
wisp became a thin spray, then 
a fine, sharp column, then a 
hissing jet, then a roaring 
tornado of steam. 

Edgar looked at the safety 
valve and then at the pressure 
gauge. He had put the strong- 
est springs he could find in 
the valve, but the needle on 
the pressure gauge had gone 
‘ off the map,’ and nothing was 
going to hold the bottled-up 
energy that Edgar and Rugg 
had stoked up in the old 
boiler. It was a case, literally, 
of win or bust, and Edgar-and 
Rugg knew it. 

Now there is one minute 
to go. 

Every officer and man is 
there—except Jimmy Rushton, 
whose job it is to keep the 
village policeman in Little 
Ashby out of the way—and, 
of course, the C.O. Cars and 
motor-cycles are drawn up 
behind the starting line, for 
everyone intends to be in at 
the finish and to cheer the 
winner. The chatter dies down 
as Dr Spindledraw looks at his 
watch. 

Edgar also looks at his watch 
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and then scans the long straight 
road ahead, as if preparing to 
hurl his gigantic mount along it 
at break-neck speed. He places 
a hand on the throttle and fixes 
his eyes on Dr Spindledraw. 

The flag is up! That means 
ten seconds to go. The crowd 
is silent, waiting tensely. 

“One more!” shouts Edgar 
to Rugg, who instantly heaves 
one more shovelful of coal into 
the furnace. The steam roars 
from the safety valve like a 


water-spout. The old roller 
is straining at the leash. 
Go! 


The flag drops. Edgar bangs 
open the throttle at full valve 
travel. The roller gives a 
fearful heave and a tremendous 
puff from its funnel. Sparks 
and cinders fly in all directions. 
With a horrific and terrifying 
lurch and a sound like the 
entire Great Western Railway 
in labour, the old roller moves 
forward. <A deafening yell of 
encouragement rends the air, 
but Edgar, standing at the 
throttle, eyes fixed upon the 
road, does not heed it. The 
great solid flywheel beside him 
spins until it looks as if it will 
fly to bits. The gigantic 
machine gathers way like a 
herd of elephants starting a 


charge. There is a tremendous 
crunching and puffing and 
clanging and hissing and 
roaring. 


It is not necessary to tell 
of the first part of the run. 
Edgar got into top gear about 
a quarter of a mile from the 
start, the roller then tearing 
along at over two miles an 
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hour. For one hour Edgar 
and Rugg between them flogged 
it along the straight road in g 
way that no roller had ever 
been flogged before. They 
stoked like demons, their over- 
alls wet through with sweat 
and clinging to their bodies, 
Then they came to the steep- 
ening down-grade into Little 
Ashby, not far from the finish, 
And now Edgar looks repeat- 
edly and anxiously back over 
his shoulder as if expecting at 
any moment to see the black 
speck in the sky which will 
be the Fury, seven miles away, 
but rushing down upon him at 
220 miles an hour. As the 
roller begins the descent into 
Little Ashby, both Edgar and 
Rugg know that the moment 
has come to sprint. The roller 
attacks the down-grade at five 
miles an hour. Its ten and a 
half tons give it an irresistible 
momentum, and it flings itself 
down the steepening slope as 
if bent upon self-destruction. 
Rugg, terrified, clings to the 
side. But Edgar kicks him 
and yells to him to stoke like 
fury. The roller gathers speed 
irresistibly as the hill steepens. 
Its mechanism screams and 
shrieks in agony, the puffing 
from the funnel almost trips 


over itself in its hurry. It is 
going berserk. 
“The bridge, sir!” yells 


Rugg. ‘ You must slow it up 
for the bridge.” 

“Stoke!” is all the answer 
he can get from Edgar, who 
now seems crazy with the 
speed and noise and bent upon 
suicide. 
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Rugg shouts for caution, and 
“Stoke!” is the only 
reply he gets a8 the machine, 
moking and steaming and 
danging, rocks and roars down 
the slope. Its speed has risen 
to 6, 7, 8, and 9 miles an 
hour—a world’s steam-roller 
record! It is a frighten- 

ing spectacle. 

The bridge suddenly looms 
up horribly close, and just 
yond it the sharp S-bend. 
Bigar pins himself to the 
steering - handle with both 
hands. The roller rushes at 
the bridge. There is a rending 
ash a8 it hits the incline with 
its 103 tons and nearly ten 
miles an hour. 

Rugg said it left the ground 
and jumped, but that can hardly 
be credited. With Edgar spin- 
ning the hand-wheel this way 
and that, and the roller reeling 
furiously from side to side, it 
went over the bridge somehow, 
inan awful blundering crunch. 
It got round the first corner. 
At the second corner it over- 
tok an Austin Seven on the 
wong side of the road, because 
Edgar could not turn the steer- 
ing-wheel often enough in time 
to get it on the correct side, 
and it trumpeted towards the 
fnishing straight. 

The inhabitants of Little 
Ashby, including, of course, 
the pretty girl from the tobac- 
conist’s, had heard what was 
afoot, and turned out to cheer. 
Handkerchiefs were waved, in- 
duding that belonging to the 
pretty girl, and shouts were 
tuled into the air amidst 
indescribable din and noise. 
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And now they were in the 
finishing straight a few hundred 
yards from the line. Already 
the whole squadron was massed 
there watching the struggle 
through field-glasses. 

A cry went up! The Fury 
had been spotted as it took off 
from the aerodrome. And if 
ever a Fury moved that one 
did. Archie took the throttle 
right through the gate and 
held it against the forward 
stop. The Fury leapt off the 
ground and was rushing for 
the line at 200, 220, 225 miles 
an hour. It came towards 
the crowd like a Mickey Mouse 
bad man, grotesquely growing 
in size with the rate of its 
approach, and roaring like all 
the fiends in hell. 

That must have been a dread- 
ful moment for Edgar. He 
must have seen the spectators’ 
eyes looking and the hands 
pointing to where the Fury 
was coming. He must have 
known that Archie would go 
straight as an arrow at forty 
times his own pace for the 
line. He must have felt a 
fearful helplessness against that 
attack of sheer speed. For there 
was nothing more he could do. 

The old roller was going as 
fast as it could go. It was 
clanking and gnashing along 
for the line, a gallant old 
warrior; roaring, rocking, 
rumbling, grunting, puffing, 
spluttering, chuffing. 

Edgar looked back over his 
shoulder and saw the Fury. 
Rugg looked back and saw the 
Fury. It was moving like a 
thunderbolt. 
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They were only a few feet 
from the finishing-line; but 
the Fury was eating up the 
distance—it was going to... 

But wait! The roller thun- 
dered on. And as those at the 
finish were able better to gauge 
the relative positions, they saw 
there was a slight chance— 
a chance —a big chance of 
Edgar... 

Yes! There was a deafening 
cheer as the roller crashed over 
the line, and the cheer was 
almost immediately drowned 
by the angry roar of the Fury 
as it tore overhead. 

Edgar had won by inches! 

Before he had time to stop 
the roller, people were clamber- 
ing all over it slapping him and 
Rugg on the back and shouting 
their congratulations. 

The Fury had curved up out 
of sight into the blue sky. 
Archie had told them before 
the start that he would not 
land, because the fields were 
rather small there, but that 
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he would return to the aero. 
drome and await them there. 

Everyone knew it would 
probably be a long wait, for 
Edgar calculated that the jour. 
ney back at normal speed would 
take him 34 hours. 

When he did get back, hoy. 
ever, Archie was not there. 
He had burnt out three plugs 
in his dash over the course, and 
was waiting for spares to be 
sent him by road. 

Naturally the laugh was now 
on Archie ; not only for losing 
the race, but also for taking 
longer to make the retum 
journey than the steam-roller. 

But it turned out in the end 
that Archie had the last word. 

Whether the C.O. got to hear 
of what happened and decided 
to exercise his own peculiar 
brand of oblique humour or 
not, is immaterial. Anyhow, 
a fortnight after that historic 
race, Edgar was posted to 
Larkhill—for a course in kite 
balloons. 
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THE HOUSE THAT SEPP’ BUILT. 


BY O. WATKINS. 


THe clip-clop of horses’ 

hooves sounded on the drive. 
I was sitting on the execu- 
tioer’s table just outside the 
gates of the first courtyard, 
waiting for the Gracious Lady 
toreturn. The table was stone, 
and rather chilly, and its sinister 
purpose in the mediwval days 
was more a matter of repute 
than appearance ; for it looked 
rather like the top of a Roman 
pillar. 
Presently from beneath the 
archway of the trees the bar- 
ouche appeared, George on the 
box, his hat cocked at a know- 
ing angle, holding a rein in 
either hand. As he approached 
the gates of the top courtyard 
he jammed on the brakes, with 
his reins bunched idly in one 
hand; the wheels locked and 
churned up the drive for a yard 
or two, and the horses stopped. 
George nodded a cheery ‘ Griiss 
Gott? to me, jumped off the 
box and went to his horses’ 
heads, chatting affectionately 
and indiscriminately to them 
and to the Gracious Lady in the 
strongest dialect. 

“'Woa, lass, woa! Now if it 
pleases you to get out. Stand 
still, I tell you; you will get 
to your nose-bags quick 
enough. . . .” 

The Gracious Lady climbed 
out and greeted me: “ I didn’t 
even know you were in Tyrol. 
It’s a pleasure to welcome you.” 


‘* T wasn’t in Tyrol until last 
night,’’ I explained ; “‘ but I had 
to come on business, so came 
straight here.”’ 

She twinkled. “It’s myself 
that’s hoping it will delay you 
here.” 

“That just depends,’’ I an- 
swered, plunging bravely ; “‘my 
great Aunt Judith died this 
spring.” 

“‘T am sorry to hear that.” 

“So am I, of course,” I 
agreed hastily; ‘but she left 
me four hundred and fifty 
pounds, and I wondered if you 
would—if you could—build me 
just a tiny house? ’”’ I waved 
my hand vaguely over Tyrol. 

“‘ Ahouse? Why a house ? ” 
she asked in surprise. 

‘‘ Just an idea. Somewhere 
to live. Somewhere to sleep, 
alhyway ; and a kitchen where 
I can make schmarn and knédel. 
And a balcony box with red 
carnations, the kind that spill 
their flowers downwards.”’ 

** Why in Tyrol?” 

“You are the very last 
person in the world to ask me 
that question,” I replied firmly ; 
“but if you can answer it for 
me, I shall know what to say 
to all my friends and relations.” 

She looked at me for a 
moment, then said slowly, “ I 
know the feeling. So many 
people out of work that you 
can’t bear it.”’ 

‘* Not at all,” I replied with 
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dignity. ‘‘On the contrary, I 
am green with envy when I 
see every Tyrolese picturesquely 
housed, and am myself a wan- 
derer, if not a trespasser.”’ 

‘““ Not here. Never here!” 
said the Gracious Lady ; then, 
“Where do you want it ? ”’ she 
asked. 

Again I waved my hand 
vaguely down the Valley. 
** Just somewhere,’ I suggested. 

‘* All that land is very valu- 
able,” she said with a twinkle. 

‘¢ Just anywhere then.”’ 

The Gracious Lady looked 
up at me and laughed. ‘“ All 
Tyrol is valuable as soon as a 
buyer comes along. But I will 
see what can be done.” 

“Then it is as good as 
accomplished.” 

She sighed. ‘“ Not quite. 
But I do know that the Niessler 
peasant has a mortgage on 
which he is behind with his 
interest, and that the Sieberer 
peasant’s daughter will be re- 
quiring a dowry soon.” 

“Have they any suitable 
land ? ” 

“Most of it is suitable. 
Water is available over 80 
much of Tyrol. And the usual 
overhead electric wiring does 
not cost much. You want half 
an acre, with a view, I take it, 
and near the woods, and green 
fields all around, within easy 
distance of the post-office, and 
@ good road of access, a bath- 
room—and oh, so cheap.” 

I chuckled. ‘“ All those, with 
the possible exception of the 
good road, for George William 
climbs anything, are essentials, 
especially the ‘ oh-so-cheap’ ; 
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four hundred and fifty pounds 
isn’t much.” 

“It’s a good deal, spread 
over the Valley,” she mused, 

I caught on to this. “ Yoy 
see, if it could be divided Up 
among as many families ag 
possible, it might tide some 
through next winter. .. .” 

‘Somewhere to cook schmarn 
and make knédel. Somewhere 
to sleep, and you are green 
with envy. . . . I’ll remember,” 
she laughed. ‘ We shall have 
to see what can be done about 
it.” 

Four plots, it appeared in 
as many days, were available, 
There was not much difference 
in price, for what one could 
save in one instance would 
later be spent in extra piping 
for the water. 

‘‘ Before we decide, I’ll ring 
up Mathew,”’ said the Gracious 
Lady. 

‘“‘ Is Mathew on the phone ?” 
I asked, amazed, remembering 
his eyrie. 

“‘ Practically. That is, he’s 
only three miles off. I usually 
ring him up after church, and 
the postmaster collects him 
for me. Last time I reckoned 
without an extra long sermon, 
and they fetched him out of 
church for me, so I must allow 
time for His Reverence in the 
pulpit.”’ 

The next day was Sunday. 
Mathew’s voice came over the 
wires accompanied by a terrific 
buzzing. I was at our end of 
the phone on behalf of our 
Gracious Lady. ‘‘ Come when 
you are free,” I suggested. 

A gurgle came along the 
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wire. ‘* That might be the 
year after next. What about 
tomorrow evening at nine ? ”’ 

Next night at nine he came. 
A quick step in the courtyard, 
the clatter of nailed shoes 
across the flagstones of the 
entrance, and Mathew stood at 
the door of the great hall. He 
was dressed as usual in the 
black leather shorts with green 
embroidery, a short grey home- 
spun coat, and little green felt 
hat with a double blackcock’s 
feather at the side. George, 
dressed in the identical kit of 
the Valley, except for the hat 
and feather, stood stiffly to 
attention. The Valley’s par- 
liamentary deputy was visiting 
the castle. But when George, 
with becoming dignity, had 
shown in Mathew the deputy, 
he grinned at Mathew the friend. 

For a moment Mathew stood 
just inside the doorway, then 
the Gracious Lady rose to greet 
him. Sepp’ the builder was 
already there. 

“You sent for me?” asked 
Mathew. 

“T did. Sit down.” She 
herself took the carved chair 
at the head of the table, with 
Sepp’ and Mathew and me 
gathered round. ‘I want the 
Valley to build me a house.” 

“You want my advice on 
the contract ? ’’ asked Mathew. 

“Not advice, Mathew—help ; 
active and strenuous help; 
this is a measure of relief work 
put into our hands by a 
wily English speculator ’’—she 
glanced at me—“ to be divided 
up among those who most 
need the work we have to 
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offer. We have been working 
at the rough plans pending 
your arrival. The quantities 
required and the amount of 
labour are being worked out 
and parcelled into blocks that 
will mean about three hundred 
schillings to each block. No 
family to have more than one. 
The names to be filled in by a 
committee of, say, yourself for 
the North side, Joachim for the 
South, with His Reverence to 
hold the balance, and Sepp’ 
the builder here to decide on 
merit and technicalities. I 
understand Sepp’ will do it, 
provided you are on_ the 
committee.” 

Mathew grinned. 
be done.”’ 

“Tt would mean, of course, 
twenty or thirty families in 
your Valley helped over the 
worst winter months... .” 

“Tt can be done,’ 
Mathew. 5 

‘A lot of hard work for 
you,” continued the Gracious 
Lady; ‘‘and no one on the 
committee, except the builder 
who is here professionally, gets 
one groschen or one fragment 
of the work.” 

‘Tt shall be done,” said 
Mathew. 

Excellent!” said the 
Gracious Lady. ‘When do 
you think we could have the 
first committee meeting ? ”’ 

‘“‘The most convenient time 
is, of course, six o’clock on 
Monday morning.”’ 

“Of course. Yes. It would 
be,”’ said she without blinking 
an eye. ‘“ And Sunday after- 
noon wouldn’t do at all?” 


“Tt could 


said 
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“It’s booked right up for 
several weeks ahead, what with 
band practice and ski club 
meetings, and one whole after- 
noon on the rifle range. Then 
on Monday we are most of us 
off to a distant shift on the 
new high-road we are building. 
Our new road. But we could 
arrange to be a couple of hours 
late for that, when so important 
a matter as winter relief work 
is in the wind.” 

“Monday morning a week 
hence, then,’’ said Sepp’. 

‘¢ Will you sleep here Sunday 
night?” asked the Gracious 
Lady of the world at large. 

“Tt would be better than 
leaving home at 3 A.M.,’”’ ad- 
mitted Mathew; ‘and if we 


could make a preliminary list 
now of the names of those to 
whom work might be offered, 
they would also come down.”’ 


‘“‘There’s always the hay- 
loft,” suggested the Gracious 
Lady; ‘‘and, of course, there 
would be supper.”’ 

Mathew shook his 
“We are too many.”’ 

‘‘Sausages and bread and 
cheese won’t ruin me.” 

He laughed. ‘We might 
even start the committee meet- 
ing round the supper table, and 
finish it on Monday morning ; 
we will accept with thanks. 
Into how many lots exactly 
has the work and the material 
been parcelled?” | 

Sepp’ produced a pencilled 
list of figures, and the three 
conferred for over an hour. 
At ten-thirty Mathew glanced 
at his watch. “I must be 
getting home,’ he said. 
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“Why 
morning ? ”’ 

“T cannot afford the day- 
light. We are haying.” 

“Then you must go and get 
some food. Matilda has a late 
supper for you, I know.” 

“Pork,” said George, as he 
took Mathew and Sepp’ off, 
‘and I haven’t had any myself 
yet.” 

The following Sunday even- 
ing we met again round the 
long table in the great hall. 
A large dish of Frankfurter 
sausages in pairs, and another 
of roast potatoes, graced the 
centre of the table. <A huge 
loaf of bread was flanked by 
butter and a fruity cheese. A 
place was laid for each of the 
committee, with a tankard of 
beer. George was similarly 
entertaining below those whose 
names were listed for a possible 
offer of work. 

The committee was a for- 
midable one. What its mem- 
bers did not know between 
them about the families, 
finances, needs, handicaps, 
possibilities, and outlook of 
every single person in the 
Valley would not have filled a 
halfpenny post-card. Isat and 
marvelled at the detailed know- 
ledge barbed with a dry 
humour; the quick advance 
from point to point, and the 
prompt decisions. Suddenly 
Sepp’ arrived, flushed and drip- 
ping, and bringing with him 
through the open door a blast 
of fresh rain-laden air. It was 
pouring. He shut the door 
behind him, tossed his hat 
aside, and intoned a greeting. 
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His face was glistening wet, 
his coat soaked. He took it 
off and hung it carefully by 
the open fireplace. His shirt 
was damp. He came over and 
shook hands with the Gracious 
Lady, then looked at the others. 

“Tike hens round a grain 
bowl,” he commented, grinning. 

“Or like vultures round the 
carcass of a bit of work,’’ added 
Joachim, indicating the plans. 

Sepp’ pulled his chair up to 
the table. ‘‘Sausages and 
peer,’ he said. ‘Our luck 
is in.” 

“It is indeed,” said the 
priest with a twinkle. ‘‘ What 
time did you start the day ?”’ 

“Six o’clock Mass,’’ answered 
Sepp’; ‘but after dinner I went 
up-stream on my way here, to 
see the logs that were piling 
in the dam, before I came 
down.” 

“For thy long legs a seven 
hours’ walk is nothing,’’ said 
His Reverence. 

“For my long appetite two 
pairs of sausages are soothing,”’ 
chuckled Sepp’, helping himself 
deeply from the large bowl 
before him. 

“We have been through the 
oddments first, as you were not 
here, and have got as far as 
Ladner Tony, whose name is 
down for doors,” said Mathew 
to Sepp’. ‘ We have just sent 
for him.”’ 

Tony appeared and stood at 
the end of the long table. 

“Doors, Tony! We can 
offer you the making of the 
doors,” said Mathew, referring 
to his list. ‘‘ Ten inside doors 
at twenty-five schillings, com- 


plete with lock, and a front 
door at fifty. That brings you 
up to three hundred schillings. 
Exact particulars would be 
given you in the church porch 
after Mass on Sunday fort- 
night.” 

‘¢ What do I do now ? ”’ asked 
Tony. 

‘Well, you either take it or 
leave it, and it goes to someone 
else. No bargaining. We are 
paying the market price for 
each item, neither more, be- 
cause it is for a stranger, nor 
less, because it is winter work.”’ 

‘‘ And no one gets any per- 
centages,’”” put in Sepp’ the 
builder drily. 

‘“‘ Delivery at site in March, 
or earlier if you wish, and cash 
down,’’ added Mathew. 

‘Thank you,’ said Tony, 
“T’ll undertake the doors.” 
He went out. 

‘Never,’ said Sepp’ sadly, 
‘“‘ have I seen a house built like 
this before. We could have 
pushed him down another 
twenty schillings on the total.” 

The Gracious Lady smiled. 
‘‘ Ah, well, we’re not trading 
in hunger.’’ She referred to her 
list. ‘‘ Kaidan’s down for the 
upstairs panelling, fixed at 240 
schillings. Is that about right ? 
It doesn’t seem very much.” 

‘““He can do a good plain 
panelling in Fichten wood for 
that; ask him,” said Sepp’. 

Kaidan came in and took 
Tony’s place at the end of the 
table. Briefly the Gracious 
Lady explained how the work 
was being divided up, and that 
for him there was the offer of 
the upstairs panelling. 
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He nodded gravely. “I 
should like it. How much will 
it be?” 

They gave him measurements 
and price. 

He gulped. 

“Not enough?” asked the 
Gracious Lady. 

** Too much,” he said simply. 
‘‘ Tam so glad to get the work.”’ 

‘¢ It’s the market price,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ and there’s three chairs 
and a table allotted to you, 
to bring the order up to the 
same total as the others. For 
how much can you do a good 
wooden chair ? ”’ 

Kaidan thought for a 
moment. ‘Seven schillings,”’ 
he said eagerly. 

‘“* And a kitchen table with a 
nice hardwood top ? ”’ 

“¢ Thirty-five.” 

She turned to Sepp’ ques- 
tioningly. He was sitting next 
her, and spoke low. ‘ You are 
right. That offer is but 
prompted by the direst need. 
Forty is the lowest there.” 

The Gracious Lady nodded, 
and turned to Kaidan. “I 
want you to do them rather 
well, so shall we say twelve 
each for the chairs and forty 
for the table ? ”’ 

‘¢ Tt shall be a fine table,” he 
said quietly. 

At this juncture there was 
a deputation in the doorway 
to see the Gracious Lady. The 
workmen had forgathered there 
to know whether they might 
look round the castle at the 
things in which they were 
particularly interested, while 
they were waiting. A tall 
young man in his sober Sunday 
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best, heavy grey loden with 
green collar and facings, g 
small felt hat perched straight 
upon his head, and a dark. 
green waistcoat with silver 
buttons, was spokesman. He 
was the master potter. With 
him was his apprentice, an 
apparition in mustard-coloured 
plus-fours, with a short coat to 
match, but of jaunty Tyrolese 
cut. He had a chocolate. 
coloured Homburg hat. The 
outfit was brand-new, and the 
young man was quite overcome 
by his own splendour ; greatly 
daring he had donned it for 
the first time today. The 
others were mostly in Tyrolese 
kit: leather shorts and home- 
spun coats. 

“Tf we might see the tiles 
you would be likely to want 
for the stove in the new house, 
it would be easier to get the 
colour. My father cast the 
last for you.’’ 

‘‘Pwenty -five years ago. 
Yes, I remember,” said the 
Gracious Lady. 

‘TI should like to see some 
of the panelling,’’ said Kaidan. 

‘“‘ Doors ! ’’ said Tony simply. 

Old Tobias had come down 
with a grandson. “ If I might 
show him the trophies?” he 
suggested. 

The Gracious Lady looked 
from one to the other, then 
rose to the occasion. She de- 
spatched George to the trophy- 
room with some, and myself on 
@ personally conducted tour of 
the rest, while she returned to 
the committee. Armed with 
a bunch of three enormous 
keys, and followed by the 
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elick-clack of hob-nailed boots 
on polished floors, I climbed to 
the west wing, and the salon 
very soon presented an unusual 
aspect. 

At first the men stood grouped 
silently in the middle, gazing 
about them. Then the master 
potter lay flat on his back 
with his head between two of 
the four majolica lions that 
supported the Renaissance 
stove, examining the setting 
of the feet. Kaidan, on hands 
and knees, inspected the fitting 
of the base of the panelling. 

“There isn’t a right-angle, 
or a plumb-line wall, or a level 
surface in the whole of this 
great room,” he murmured, 
“yet the panelling might have 
been poured on, it fits so snug. 
This is the work of olden days.” 

Tony was leaning out of the 
window. ‘‘ What a shot,” he 
said. 

“ Which shot ? ” I asked. 

* Don’t you know the story 
of this window? It is the 
foundation of the church at 
the mouth of our Valley. Two 
brothers owned these castles, 
and there was a feud between 
them; and at last one from 
this window shot the other in 
the window of the little tower 
down there. Shot him dead 
through the heart at four 
hundred yards, and had in 
penance to found a church.” 

“Some time ago ? ” I asked. 

“ About four hundred and 
fifty years; with a cross-bow 
and arrow; a simply amazing 
shot.” He continued gazing 
out of the window. 

Zipfl Franz, the potter’s assist- 
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ant, was half-way up the stairs 
that led to the Gracious Lady’s 
room. Being sheep-dog for 
the moment, I followed him. 
He was intently examining a 
piece of Italian majolica in a 
recess. ‘“ Look at that green,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Now, just look at 
that green! See how it lives! 
I wonder now, I wonder; if 
I burnt half pear wood and 
half beech for just the right 
time, could I achieve that 
colouring ? ”’ 

I left him and went down. 
The potter came out from 
under the stove. “I might 
do it,’? he remarked. 

Do what ? ”’ 

“The plastic work of those 
tiles.” 

** Wouldn’t you cast them in 
plaster of Paris ? ”’ 

‘No, no,” he said, horrified ; 
“those tiles are not pressed 
out of aform. They are hand- 
moulded. Look ”—he crooked 
his thumb and measured. “ The 
rose on this one is at least half 
an inch more across than the 
other, and the stem is slightly 
twisted here. It is hand- 
moulded, every touch of it.” 

Kaidan sighed contentedly. 
“Tt makes you realise what 
work is for, a room like this.” 

Gradually we all collected 
by the window and looked 
down the Valley to the moun- 
tains and the glaciers, with the 
little tower of the other castle 
in the middle foreground, and 
then I returned them via the 
armoury and the hunting-room 
to George’s keeping, and went 
back to the committee in the 
great hall. 
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Men’s names were still being 
called. They came and they 
went. 

The potter took the last 
half-hour. Kneeling at the 
end of the table he took pencil 
and paper and sketched out 
roughly the sort of stoves he 
could do for different prices. 

‘“* Couldn’t you put in another 
set of those Gothic tiles I cast 
for you from those few in our 
archive ? ’”’ asked the Gracious 
Lady. 

He scratched his head and 
looked blank. 

‘“‘ The plaster casts are among 
the rafters of your house, I 
think,’”’ she said, ‘ stacked 
against an old wooden chest on 
the left-hand side... .” 

‘It was in my father’s day, 
but I will have a look and 
see,” 

“You have a memory that 
shames us all,’’ laughed Mathew. 

“Of all those years ago, 1 
have. If only I could remember 
where I put things yesterday ! 
But those tiles were wonderful. 
The modelled profiles of medi- 
eval celebrities. We baked 
the tiles in olive-green, without 
ahy grounding, and made a 
wonderful stove. We might so 
easily use them again.” 

The meeting broke up at 
eleven, to meet again at six. 

“There isn’t much business 
left for the morning. We shall 
be away by seven, thanks to 
our supper here tonight,” said 
Mathew. 


Hot coffee and fresh rolls 
were on the sideboard by six, 
and each man took his sup as 
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he came in. Soon after seven, 
in the courtyard, I said good-bye 
to them till spring. 

“It will be up before you 
come,”’ they told me. 

“Not finished until June,” 
said Sepp’ warily. 

“Can I move in in June?” 
I laughed. 

He took my hand and shook 


it fiercely. ‘Of course you 
can, I'll see to that,” he 
promised. 


Kaidan was the last to leave. 
He turned to the Gracious 
Lady. ‘You have refreshed 
my body and my spirit,” he 
said. ‘‘So few people remem- 
ber the spirit.”’ 

‘* Good-bye,”’ I called to them 
as they clanked out of the 
lower courtyard and out of the 
iron gate. ‘‘ Good-bye; with 
the spring I shall be back 
again.’’ 

They waved their hats and 
shouted: ‘‘ Good-bye; in the 
spring it shall be finished.” 

But I had reckoned without 
a job that held me work-bound 
until summer had begun, and 
Sepp’, it seemed, had reckoned 
without the avalanches or the 
Bishop. 

In the early summer I drove 
George William, our redoubtable 
baby Ford, down to Dover, 
and across Belgium and Ger- 
many into Austria. Kufstein 
on the boundary is the gateway 
to the mountains. 

The customs’ officials glanced 
at my passport and my kit. 
Then came the final challenge: 
“Have you any tea?” Of 
course 1 had; a whole pound 
besides the tea basket. A 
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shrug of their shoulders and a 
friendly greeting. The English 
and their tea! ‘‘ Pass friend, 
all’s well.” For the English 
pring to Tyrol much that 
is welcome besides their pet 
idiosyncrasy, tea. 

So I drove on, 
less perfect road, through 
more perfect country. ‘ Back 
again,’ George William seemed 
to purr, ‘‘ and never a puncture 
for eight hundred miles.’’ Past 
fields of flowers, and villages 
nestling round green spires, 
and single chalets scattered 
here and there, brown chalets 
puilt of logs. And such a one 
would soon be mine. Would it 


over a 


be finished yet, I wondered. 
Iswung George William sharp 
left in the village, and we 
climbed to the Roman Road ; 
after a mile we left it, and took 
a cart track through the fields. 


Fields full of ranunculus, stand- 
ing stately and golden in the 
sun. 

On the edge of the fields, on 
a little green shelf, looking far 
down the Valley, with the grey 
Roman tower of the castle in 
the foreground and the glaciers 
of the Stubai in the distance, 
stood a house of fresh-cut 
logs gleaming white. There 
were men on the roof and men 
at the windows, and an electric 
saw was humming outside on 
the grass. 

Sepp’ came out to greet me 
a8 I parked George William in 
the shade of a pear tree. No, 
the house was not quite finished 
yet. About July, he thought, 
or August. It was not so much 
& miscalculation, it seemed, as 
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the incalculable that had upset 
things. 

The 
Bishop. 

Neither taken separately 
would have caused so much 
delay, but when the Bishop 
had come, as it were, on top 
of the avalanche, well then it 
was only natural that our con- 
tract had been swept aside with 
much other débris. Only tem- 
porarily, of course. I should 
be in by August. It was really 
safer to say August, for the 
Bishop had not finished even 
yet. He was taking confirma- 
tions, working down the main 
Valley and branching off into 
the churches in the tributary 
valleys; he was at Sonneck 
today, Aschau tomorrow, and 
in the Valley, north and south, 
next week. 

And everywhere the Bishop 
went, the mason had to go, in 
advance of course. A church 
porch to be repaired here, the 
priest’s house there; from the 
altar steps of one church to 
the portals of another, our 
mason was being called. All 
in the vicinity though it was, 
and only a day or two for each, 
it hung up the work of the 
others on the house. The 
chimney, for instance, had had 
to be left high and dry two 
days ago, when the altar step 
of Sonneck had been found to 
wobble, and so our roof had 
had to wait. 

Then those avalanches in 
the winter. Nothing less than 
an extraordinary snowfall in 
the winter, combined with bad 
weather conditions later, could 
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have caused them, and so have 
sent the joiners bespoken for 
the house, together with every 
other available one in the 
neighbourhood, straight up to 
the highest alms for nearly six 
weeks’ repair work to the 
damaged huts and cowsheds. 
The needs of the alm cattle, 
of course, take precedence of 
everything that may be happen- 
ing in the Valley. 

‘¢ What about the Bishop ? ”’ 
I asked him. “If he was 
happening too ? ”’ 

Sepp’ considered the ques- 
tion gravely. ‘* That’s just it,”’ 
he replied, “‘ that’s what makes 
it so difficult. They are both 
so important, and they both 
come at once.” 

“ Zeit lassen’ (Leave plenty 
of time), I laughed. “I am 
going to explore.” 

Comment and greeting show- 
ered down from the roof and 
the building generally as I went 
in. I shook every hand within 
reach. 

“* God greet thee. You won’t 
be able to sleep here tonight. 
Have you heard about the 
Bishop? Have you heard 
about the cows ? ” 

Downstairs, activities at the 
moment centred in the sitting- 
room or the stube. In the 
corner farthest from the door 
Sepp’ had set up his office. A 
block of wood on which to sit, 
another on which to write, with 
the working plans of the house 
nailed on the wall beside him. 
In another corner the master 

potter, in blue dungarees, 
wrestled with the stove. It 
was breast-high already. The 
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profiles of Maximilian, Luther, 
and St Peter were set in a row. 
The colour was a lovely green, 
Round the stove like a horse-fly 
buzzed Tomerl, measuring and 
fitting for the wide wooden 
bench that was to surround it, 
in his anxiety to finish off the 
panelling of the stube. On 
the other side Tony was fitting 
the door. Thud, thud, thud, 
with his wooden hammer on 
the wooden frame. Whack, 
whack, whack, from a steel 
hammer ; somebody was work- 
ing at the windows. Sepp’, 
entrenched behind his work- 
table, was having an argument 
with the peasant who had sold 
the land about the exact 
placing of the posts for the 
electric wire, so that it did not 
interfere with an orchard of 
young plum trees. Kaidan 
had come down from overhead 
to sharpen his saw, with ear- 
splitting screeches. 

And then the plumber started 
on the tank in the roof. At 
first he banged it like a gong; 
it evidently pleased him; for 
he started to develop his tech- 
nique until something like the 
tune “ (ésterreich ueber alles ” 
had appropriately enough 
evolved. With a final bellow 
at the peasant, Sepp’ leapt up 
the ladder that led to the first 
storey, and then into the roof. 

‘““ What doest thou?” he 
demanded hotly. 

The plumber leant idly up 
against the tank, with 4 
hammer swinging lightly in his 
hand, and smiled down serenely. 
“T’m waiting for my mate.” 
Sepp’s flow of pungent dialect 
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was checked by the appearance 
of my head at first-floor level 
43 I followed him up the 
ladder. 

Upstairs there were three 
pedrooms, two in the process 
of being panelled by Kaidan ; 
and all around the house there 
yas @ little wooden balcony 
with a carved balustrade. As 
yet there were no balcony 
poxes for the flowers, and the 
stairs were non-existent. Sepp’ 
started to explain. 

“T know,” I said, 
Bishop.” 

“No,” 
avalanche. 
stairs.’? 

Kaidan, dressed in a vest, 
leather shorts, and hobnailed 
boots, was very busy with the 
bedroom panelling. His mouth 
was too full of nails for coherent 
speech, but he made friendly 
noises when I admired his work. 
Down the ladder again, and 
in the kitchen we found the 
work of floor-laying held up 
waiting for the cement base of 
the kitchen stove. 

“He should be here to- 
morrow to finish it,’’? said one 
of the waiting men. 

“Bother that avalanche,” 
said I. 

“That’s not the avalanche, 
that’s the Bishop,” they 
chorused. ‘We are waiting 
for the mason.” 

“The Bishop and the ava- 
lanche,”” I sighed. 

“Both are in the nature of 
an act of God,” said Sepp’. 

“And both mean work,” 


added Tony cheerfully. “ Zeit 
lassen.”? 


“‘ the 


said Sepp’, ‘the 
The joiners do the 
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“Quite right.’’ I laughed, 
and sat down on the kitchen 
bench. The bench, table, and 
kitchen cupboards were already 
in position, looking a trifle 
previous on the half-laid floor, 
but Tomerl was _ evidently 
anxious to finish his particular 
job, and possibly to collect 
the cash. I gazed out at the 
yellow and white of the hay- 
fields, and the dark green of 
the woods beyond. 

A gradual hush fell on the 
building. The dinner hour. 
Down the field-path a line of 
workmen straggled towards a 
neighbouring peasant’s house. 
I was alone in the new house 
that smelt deliciously of fresh- 
sawn pine. I prowled about. 
The view from the balcony was 
lovely ; from out of the top 
of the roof, which was not yet 
entirely shingled, it would be 
better still. Warily I climbed 
among the rafters, en passant 
sounding the cistern like a 
gong. It was but a muffled 
sound, and over the top there 
appeared a blackcock’s feather 
on a battered green hat, short 
cropped hair, and a pair of 
enormous ears. The head 
turned towards me, and the 
genial face of the local plumber 
smiled seraphically down. He 
appeared to be eating his lunch. 

‘This is @ very nice cistern ; 
no draughts,’’ he said; “ but 
you should see the sanitation 
in Russia.”” He dropped a 
lump of fruity cheese outside 
the cistern as he spoke. I 
retrieved it for him gravely. 

‘‘ What’s it like in Russia ? ”’ 
I asked, hoisting myself in- 
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elegantly on to a beam where 
I could sit. 

‘** Rotten !’’ he said, through 
his cheese. 

I gave him time to swallow. 
‘“‘ Were you there long ? ” 

“Four years a prisoner of 
war, and then two and a half 
on top of that. In Siberia 
mostly. It wasn’t too bad at 
first, for there I counted as a 
first-class mechanic, I, who had 
scarce finished two years’ ap- 
prenticeship to my uncle on 
the south side of the Valley 
when the war broke out. I 
was prisoner before the first 
Christmas, and put to work 
on the land. The conditions 
there were altogether astound- 
ing. Great palaces, with re- 
ception rooms fifteen and 
twenty metres long, heavy 
velvet curtains, and the floors 
of shining parquet. But the 
kitchens! I tell you they were 
kept as our pigs are not kept 
in Tyrol.” This was, I felt, 
saying a good deal. He con- 
tinued presently: ‘‘ No water, 
no drainage, no convenience 
of any sort in those great house- 
holds. Incredible! Tyrol for 
me!’ He disappeared momen- 
tarily from view, chasing more 
of that elusive cheese in the 
cistern. 

‘“* How did you get back from 
Russia?” I asked when he 
emerged again. 

“¢ Walked.”’ 

“Walked ? How long did it 
take you ? ”’ 

“Over two 
Siberia, home.” 

** And you walked the whole 
way ?”’ 


years, from 
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He nodded. ‘No one eye, 
told us the war was over. We 
had been in prison in Siberia 
for two years, when one by one 
the guards were taken off, and 
were not replaced. One day 
we walked out. Just simply 
walked.” 

‘You had money ? ” 

‘We had drawn the same 
pay nearly as the Russians 
while we worked on the land, 
and it was mostly hidden about 
us still. Sometimes we stopped 
at farms and worked awhile to 
get fit again. People were good 
to us because we knew the work. 
Once we thought we were in 
luck when we hopped on toa 
blue train that had stopped 
miles from a station, but it was 
the typhoid train going into 
Moscow. ‘That delayed wus 
months. After that we always 
walked. And at last we just 
walked back into the Valley 
again. 

“We came in through the 
beech woods by the stream. It 
was a funny feeling. Every 
boulder and every tree trunk 
calling a welcome to us as we 
came. Until we reached the 
village and there no 
head turned, save that the 
children turned to stare at two 
ragged wanderers. The school- 
house had just emptied, and 
I wondered which of the 
scrambling youngsters was my 
son or daughter. There had 
been two boys and a girl when 
I left, but they would have 
finished their schooling; and 
there had been one to come, 
but I had never heard which. 
None knew us in the village 
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ag we passed; my companion 
was terribly emaciated, and I 
was thin. We had been to- 
gether all the time. 

“But the wife! She knew 
me, though my beard was down 
over my chest, and my clothes 
were tattered, and my boots 
had given out three months 
pefore. She was sitting on the 
pench before her mother’s door, 
pecling potatoes, and she looked 
up and said, ‘ Loisel.’ Then she 
fnished the potato she was 
peeling, and tossed the paring 
into the bucket, and put the 
potato into the water with the 
others before she came to meet 
me. Always a tidy woman, 
was the wife.” 

“She was living with her 
parents then ? ”’ 

Loisel nodded. ‘She had 
had to sell our place. She 
couldn’t manage it without man 
labour, sixteen cows and all, 
but she had put the money 


into the bank all right. The 
real blow came later.’’ 
“Yet another ? ”’ 
“Devaluation.”” He said it 
grimly. 


“Tt took everything ? ”’ 

He rested his elbow on the 
edge of the cistern, and his 
chin on his hand, and looked 
straight before him. ‘“ Every- 
thing. Except that I had been 
wable to rent a tiny cottage 
to reunite the family while we 
looked round for another farm, 
and so I had bought a little 
wooden house. All the rest, 
the purchase price of sixteen 
cows and a hundred and twenty 
acres, was worth but a few 
postage stamps.”’ 
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I was silent awhile, taking 
that in. “And then?” I 
asked. 

‘* Well, we had the cottage, 
and I was back alive from 
Siberia and still fit to do some 
plumbing. My companion of 
the march was worse off, for 
he had lost his health. He 
went to his brother. The last 
two months of that march he 
had just dragged himself home 
by sheer force of will.” 

“Ts he still alive ? ” 

“ Alive, yes. But he has left 
his health behind him. Now he 
has consumption, and he lies 
there carving crucifixes. Per- 
haps if you want one for the 
house——? ”’ 

“Of course I do; a nice one 
for the corner of the room, over 
the bench, Tyrolese fashion. 
Where does he live ? ” 

‘* Near Kaidan, on the north 
side.” 

Footsteps came in on the 
ground floor. I peered down 
through the beams and scaffold- 
ing. “It’s His Reverence of 
the Valley.” 

Loisel popped out of his 
cistern and went down, hand 
under hand, dropping from 
beam to beam. I followed more 
leisurely and less gracefully 
down the ladders. 

His Reverence greeted us 
both warmly. ‘ What are you 
doing here before the house is 
finished ? ”’ he asked me, smiling. 

‘¢ Looking round.” 

‘¢ So am I,” said he. 

We wandered round together. 
Presently we stood for a mo- 
ment on the little balcony 
looking straight down the 
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Valley to the snow-capped 
mountains beyond the grey 
Roman tower, with the ribbons 
of the river and the road 
winding through the green of 
the Valley. 

“It’s good to be in Tyrol,’’ 
I remarked. 

Loisel laughed. “I have 
never quite got over my sur- 
prise at being back here. Every 
morning when I wake it seems 
to be a dream, and the night- 
mare of the past a reality.” 

““T am glad to be in Tyrol 
too,’ sighed His Reverence ; 
“for in Russia they have shot 
all their priests.”’ 

“Here we know better,’ 
said the plumber. 

“Tt is the winter of the 
soul there now,’’ murmured 
His Reverence. 

‘¢ Russian winters are long ! ”’ 

‘When all the world lies 
ice-bound in the grip of winter, 
then indeed the spring seems a 
far-off miracle,’’ said His Rev- 
erence gently. ‘ Yet no power 
on earth can stop it coming ; 
deep beneath the frozen surface 
the Christian faith lies sleeping, 
and there, too, spring will come, 
even in Russia.”’ 

The men streamed back to 
work, and His Reverence, lean- 
ing from the balcony, greeted 
each by name and with some 
dry witticism about his work. 
They replied, and looked up, 
laughing. Each man went to 
his tools, and the noise began 
again, drowning all speech. 

I took my leave and went 
over to the car, standing in the 
shade of a pear tree in the lane. 
George William takes very little 
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room to turn, yet here there 
was no turning possible. | 
hate reversing, yet there wag 
at present no alternative. Just 
then a man in a high-crowned 
green straw hat, blue shirt, and 
leather shorts came leisurely 
up the lane, pipe in mouth, 
scythe and rake on his shoulder, 
He was the Fichtl peasant 
owner of all the land around. 

** Stuck ? ” said he. 

“‘No,” said I. “TI am going 
to reverse out.”’ 

He took down four bars of 
fence where the hay-wains pass 
into the field at harvest-time, 
but now the grass was standing 
high. 

* T can’t turn into your hay,” 
I said, for in Tyrol treading 
down the hay is among the 
seven deadly sins. 

“Oh yes, you can. And 
when you come back I will mow 
a little place for you to tur, 
until you have your own tum 
at the house.’’ He walked all 
round George William, stooped 
to examine the near hind wheel, 
then patted the bonnet as if it 
were a horse. 

“A good 
chuckled. 

‘An English car,’’ he mur- 
mured, “and very fine in- 
deed. I would like to ride in 
that.” 

“‘T am going into the Valley. 
Will you come ? ”’ 

He shook his head. “ I have 
to scythe the farther meadows 
before dusk, but I will come 
with you as far as that.” 

His Reverence came up. “ Do 
you know where the man with 
the crucifixes lives ? ” he asked. 


shoulder,” I 
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“J hear you are going to buy 
one.” 

“J should be very glad to 
have a guide,”’ I replied. 

“And I to have a lift!” 
said he. 

We piled my luggage to one 
side and all packed in, the 
scythe and rake sticking out 
through the sunshine roof. 
George William was turned 
into the precious hay, and 
backed out again and up the 
lane across the field track to 
the Roman road. There the 
peasant stopped us and got 
out. He thanked me. ‘ Never 
did I think to drive to my 
haying in an English car.” 

“Nor I to my mountain 
parish,’ laughed His Reverence. 

We drove on, down through 
the village and across the main 
Valley and up the rough road 
into the chasm. As we climbed, 
the stream lay beneath us, a 
dim blue, glimpsed between 
green foliage: and I, thinking 
of the translucent emerald re- 
flecting copper beech trees in 
October, remarked that autumn 
was by far more beautiful. 

“Death is often more beauti- 
ful than life, if only our vision 
can make it so,” he said. ‘* You 
will see that for yourself today.” 

We drove up to the beech- 
wood Cross, and there we left 
George William safely parked 
o the brink of a precipice, 
with the breezes whispering in 
the beech trees overhead. For 
an hour we walked, and talked 
on subjects ranging from a 
local murder to Chinese bandits, 
and from the local wheat crop 
to Canadian prairies, and thence 
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to the Suez Canal, and appro- 
priately to Abyssinia. He knew 
so much. He quoted the bags 
per acre of wheat in Canada, 
and the maximum draught of 
a ship passing through the 
Canal, and the names of many 
Italian leaders, where I knew 
only Mussolini. We were just 
discussing the possibilities of 
desert warfare when he stopped 
and mopped his brow, for all 
the while we had been climbing 
fast. 

“Here I leave you,” he 
said, ‘and I am deeply grate- 
ful to you for the lift and for 
the company, which has re- 
freshed me. Kaidan lives down 
that path in the clearing, and 
the carver’s house is just beyond. 
I must go, or I shall be late for 
evensong.”’ He held out his 
hand. ‘‘ God bless you.” 

I took it, smiling. ‘“ But I 
am a heretic,”’ I said. 

He shook his head. ‘“ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth,”’ 
he replied, and was gone. I 
watched his cassock swinging 
up the path, his every move- 
ment charged with energy, a 
parish priest with the cares of 
the village corporate upon his 
shoulders, and to lighten the 
burden the interests of the 
wide world stored within his 
mind. 

I turned and walked down 
a woodland path. Fields soon 
glimmered through the trees. 
Then three houses grouped to- 
gether. Outside the first sat 
an old woman knitting, with 
her foot on the rocker of the 
cradle. I stopped and admired 
the contents. A pair of solemn 
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blue eyes stared up at me, un- 
blinking in the sun. The 
woman smiled. 

“Where is Johannes, the 
carver of the crucifixes?” I 
asked. 

The woman pointed to the 
second house. ‘“ Are you a 
buyer ? ” she asked. 

“T hope to be.” 

“T’m glad,” she admitted ; 
“he loves selling his work.”’ 

In the second house there 
was @ woman in the dairy. I 
poked my head in. ‘‘ Where is 
Johannes ? ”’ 

She wiped her hands on her 
blue apron, then untied the 
strings. Underneath was an- 
other blue apron, considerably 
cleaner. She took me upstairs 


and out on to the balcony, 
putting a chair for me at the 
foot of the narrow bed on which 
lay Johannes. 


He lay half- 
propped up, with his tools 
tucked in among the flower-pots 
along the ledge at the side of 
him, and a neat pile of chip- 
pings at the foot of his bed. 
A half-carved crucifix lay on 
the coverlet, and his fingers 
touched it continually, but he 
was not working. There was a 
bright spot of colour in each 
cheek, and his eyes, deep sunk, 
were pools of life in the deathly 
pallor of his face. 

We chatted for a while, and 
I told him Loisel had sent me. 
He smiled. ‘‘He has been a 
good friend to me; he waited 
and he waited for me on that 
march from Russia. Time and 
again I asked him to go on 
without me, for I felt I would 
sooner have died, yet he brought 
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me home to the Valley. Foy 
he said we both belonged. And 
now he sends folk to buy my 
carvings.” 

‘*T should like to see them.” 

‘‘ They’re in the cupboard in 
that room,” he said, pointing 
through the open windoy, 
“Would you fetch them out ?” 

I went round by the door 
and unlatched the cupboard; 
there were four shelves of 
crucifixes in orderly array, 
small ones on the top shelf, 
two larger ones on each lower 
shelf, and on the lowest of all 
a single one covered with a 
cloth, evidently his chef @’ cuore. 
I took two of medium size and 
carried them over to him. 
‘These are, I think, about 
right for the corner of a 
stube ? ” 

‘In the new house ? ” 

Ilaughed. ‘‘ You have heard 
of it then ? ” 

*¢ All the Valley knows of the 
house: there is no group of us 
that it has not helped. For us 
so far it has been chiefly some- 
thing to talk about—one of our 
log- houses built for you 
English.” 

‘ All complete, with window- 
boxes, and carved wooden 
dragons’ mouths to spit the 
rain out,’’ I told him. 

‘‘ Yet incomplete without a 
crucifix,” he said. ‘‘ No house 
in Tyrol is complete without 
that.” 

“TI have come to you for 
that.” 

‘¢ To finish off the house that 
our Valley has built! I am 
very grateful to you, for IT am 
glad to take my part in it.” 
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I looked at the beautiful 
carvings that lay upon the bed, 
and at the wasted hands that 
had conjured them from the 
raw wood. ‘‘ How much would 
one of these be ? ’’ I asked. 

“Forty schillings,” he an- 
gwered. It seemed so little, 
for it is not two pounds, and 
the work was beautiful. 

“ Are they in proportion to 
the corner of a living-room, 
or should I have a larger one ? ”’ 
I inquired tentatively. 

He shook his head. ‘I only 
have one larger one, and that 
will be out of the question, for 
it took me so many hours to 
do; choose which you will; 
any will be fitting for the 
room.” 

I fetched the one that lay 
by itself in the cupboard, and 
uncovered it. He took it and 


held it lovingly in his hands. 


“Tt is most beautiful, and I 
should much like to have it,’’ I 
suggested. 

He sighed. ‘ The price is 
seventy schillings, for I would 
only part with that to pay the 
entertainment tax in full.’’ 

He looked so far from 
entertainment that I showed 
surprise. 

“The entertainment tax on 
funerals is very heavy,’’ he 
explained. 

“Entertainment tax 
funerals 2?’ I gasped. 

“ All luxuries are taxed here, 
you know.”’ 

“ But is a funeral a luxury ? ”’ 

“Tf you just want burial, 
then a few spades of earth will 
do for you, and there is no tax. 
But a first-class funeral is a 
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first-class luxury, and is taxed 
as such.” 

It seemed such bad luck that 
he should be lying there, work- 
ing to pay off some family 
debt. “Is it your father’s 
funeral ?’’ I asked him. 

‘“‘ Tt’s mine.” 

I could not speak. 

He went on presently: ‘I 
have never done anything yet 
for the Valley. In boyhood’s 
dreams I meant to do so much, 
but the vortex of the war 
sucked in my generation, and 
when it spewed me out again, 
high and dry, I was just a 
shadow of a might-have-been ; 
mangled, futile, useless; until 
my boyhood’s hobby of carving 
came back to me in the weary- 
ing hours of illness and lifted 
the burden of my keep from the 
shoulders of my family. And 
bit by bit I saved, so that at 
my going there might at least 
be a day of days for all the 
Valley. A meal for all, and 
money for the band and firing 
party, and payment for the 
Mass ; and then, of course, the 
entertainment tax for every- 
one.” 

“‘ The Valley has loyal sons,” 
IT murmured. 

‘‘ Look how royally she has 
dowered us,’’ he said. 

I looked around me through 
his vision. A cow and a calf 
were grazing in a meadow 
before the house. On a little 
wooden bench beneath an apple 
tree two small fat girls sat 
stolidly, playing some game 
with acorn cups; his brother’s 
children. Near his balcony, 
just under his nose, was a 
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large square manure heap with 
its proper supplement of cock 
and hens. The balcony on 
which he lay was narrow, 80 
narrow that his pallet bed 
blocked it entirely, and he 
could only be approached from 
either end, or from the window 
under which was the bed. On 
the outer edge of the balcony 
was a long window-box, filled 
with pots of geraniums, 
petunias, and carnations 
massed together in rows, and 
showering their flowers down 
outside the balcony. He had 
pushed some of these pots still 
closer together to make little 
spaces for his tools. 

On the sill of the open 
window under which he lay 
stood a thick blue cup of dried 
fig coffee and a hunk of dry 
black bread. Evidently so 
richly was he dowered that 
he could have two meals a day, 
as well as coffee twice. And 
in return the least that he 
could do was to work with all 
his dying strength to provide 
them with a festive funeral. 

“Of course,”’ I smiled, * the 
Valley will appreciate a fine 
funeral like that.’ 

“T only hope the weather 
will hold,’’ he said. 

‘And I would like to buy 
that crucifix if you will let me 
have it.’”’ I took out most of 
my travelling money. 

He touched the crucifix 
lovingly. 

“T couldn’t take it yet,” I 
added hastily; ‘ you see, the 
house isn’t ready yet, and it 
might get damaged ; but here 
is the payment to close the 
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bargain. Shall I come for jt 
later on in the autumn ?” 

“Come when the house is 
ready, and this shall complete 
it. When will that be?” 

“Half-way through August, 
I should think.” 

I replaced the other crucifixes 
in the cupboard, but he kept 
the sold one by him; and then 
I took my leave of him, for | 
had to return to George William 
and start for Vienna that night. 


August is very hot in Vienna. 
I had been there three weeks 
and was longing to get back; 
my work was nearly through. 
One Wednesday afternoon I 
somehow knew the house was 
ready, waiting . . . and the 
following Sunday I drove back 
into Tyrol again. I had wired 
to Sepp’, and as I drove across 
the field track and down the 
lane, he came out of the house 
sucking @ cold china pipe. He 
had evidently been waiting. 

For a moment I stopped to 
view it from the lane, the little 
chalet on a slope beneath the 
woods, in a field of flowers. 
It was not yet weathered by 
the sun and snow, but perfect 
in its line and _ proportion. 
Carved wooden dragon heads 
at the four corners waited to 
spout the rain-water from the 
wooden guttering of the roof 
clear of the balcony that sur- 
rounded the house. The wil- 
dows had green shutters. The 
eaves were deep. 

The house of my dreams. 

I waited for my vision to 
clear. 

“ They have built their grati- 
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tude into it,” said Sepp’. 
«Coming in?’ he added la- 
conically. ‘‘ Mary-Anna-of-the- 
good-advice sent you those.”’ 
He pointed to a large pot of 
silvery green on the balcony 
that spilled carnations down 
the front of the carved balus- 
trade. ‘The carnation of 

1. She carried it all the 
way down herself.” 

The first thing I saw in the 
living-room was the green tiled 
stove, with the moulded pro- 
files of Christ and St Peter, 
Maximilian and Luther. A 
queer galaxy. 

On the white-topped hard- 
wood table stood a large green 
dish. Sepp’ fingered it. ‘ The 


potter said this was very nearly 
the tone of that green majolica, 
and he thought you’d like his 
first attempt . . . and Mathew’s 
boys filled it for you.” 


Tight 
little bunches of blue gentians 
were tucked in round the centre 
of three large edelweiss. 

Suddenly I saw the crucifix. 

I went over and gazed at it. 
He who had known patient 
suffering had carved the suffer- 
ing Christ true to life and true 
to death. 

“So you have hung it there 
already, and I told him I 
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would go and fetch it,” I said 
gently. 

“He sent it you just before 
he died.’’ 

I turned and looked at Sepp’. 
‘* When did he die ? ”’ 

‘* On Wednesday of last week. 
We buried him on Saturday. 
Such a funeral as we have not 
had for years. The fire brigade 
and the band, the veterans, 
and the rifle club; and such 
of the village as were not there 
officially were there privately. 
Then there was a meal for 
everyone at the inn ; dumplings 
in the soup, and pork to follow.” 
He paused impressively : ‘ And 
do you know so great was his 
consideration for everyone that 
he had paid the whole of the 
entertainment tax... .” 

I drifted up the stairs and 
through the little panelled bed- 
rooms until once more I stood 
on the balcony looking down 
across the broad and fertile 
Valley of the Inn, and up the 
little tributary Valley, home of 
such loyal sons. The Valley 
that had built the house for me. 

Presently I noticed that it 
was all very still. 

I went down. Sepp’ had 
left me alone in the house of 
my dreams. 
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THE GREAT GALLEON. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


Out of the time when Alva’s 
troops were ravaging the Low 
Countries, when the Armada 
was in preparation, and when 
Shakespeare was still a youth 
at Stratford, there has come 
down to us a curious story of 
a nightmare. The experience 
which befell the learned pro- 
fessor, Justus Lips, in the 
House of the Golden Compasses 
at Antwerp may be taken to 
prove one thing at least ; while 
@ scrupulous conscience in a 
scholar is an estimable and 
wholly desirable thing, it may 
turn out to be an extremely 
troublesome companion to take 
to bed. 

Justus Lips was undoubtedly 
one of the most erudite men in 
all Europe. The thought of 
him brings to mind that well- 
known passage written by old 
Thomas Fuller in the ‘ English 
Worthies,’ about the battles of 
wit between Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson: ‘“‘ Many were the 
witty combates betwixt him 
and Benjamin Johnson, who 
(like a Spanish Gallion) was 
built far higher in Learning ; 
solid, but slow in his perfor- 
mances; whilst Shakespeare 
(like an English Man of War, 
less in bulk, but lighter in 
Sailing) could turn with all 
Tides, tack about, and take 
advantage of all Winds, by the 
quickness of his wit and in- 





vention.”” There were galleons 
on the seas of learning in those 
days that were built as high 
as Ben, if not higher. Many 
tall and stately ships sailed 
abroad on adventures of the 
mind, and came back weighed 
down with the gold of knoy. 
ledge. Justus Lips was built, 
perhaps, on still more massive 
proportions than the leader of 
the Tribe of Ben. One wonders 
whether these two men ever 
met; it is among the many 
things that we should like to 
know, and almost certainly 
never shall know. It is not 
impossible, but it is unlikely, 
that the learned Belgian 
and the learned Englishman 
chanced to come up against 
each other in the years when 
Ben, as in later times he told 
Drummond at Hawthornden, 
was serving with pike and 
musket in the Low Countries. 
Neither has left us any record 
of such a meeting, and, if it 
happened, there was no Fuller 
at hand to tell us how the two 
great vessels sailed majestically 
towards each other, and 
grappled and boarded. It 
seems more probable that if 
these two ever crossed each 
other’s path, they sailed on 
their way without recognition 
and without salutation. 
Lips, like Ben, had his tribe, 
and Bruges in those years must 
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have seen gatherings at which 
the talk was as keen and 
jearned as ever it was at the 
Mermaid Inn, although perhaps 
it sparkled less. There was no 
lack of solid erudition in that 
company, but would they have 
welcomed among them an 
original genius, even though he 
came with small Latin and less 
Greek? Well, perhaps they 
would, for Lips was wont to 
lament the fact that poetic 
inspiration was lacking amongst 
them; and Lips spoke in that 
company like an oracle. He 
often told them how it appeared 
to him that, whether because 
of the wars or for some other 
reason, literature was lying 
prostrate in every country of 
Europe, and as for the condition 
of letters in their own Nether- 
lands, it had never in all history 
been in a more contemptible 
state. Then he would rap out 
the oath that was most often 
on his tongue— 

“By Hercules! We have, 
nevertheless, great learning 
amongst us—or, I would rather 
say, @ rare learning.” 

It was true, for everyone 
in that company was deep in 
the study of the ancients. 
They were the immediate suc- 
cessors of Erasmus, the in- 
heritors of the Renaissance 
spirit, and much of the work 
of the Renaissance was still 
left for them to do. They were 
rediscovering, with an immense 
wst, the things that had been 
written in old Rome, and the 
classical writings obsessed their 
minds. There was so much 
Waiting to be set right. The 
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Reformation had dispersed 
many of the monastic manu- 
scripts abroad in the world, 
and when these parchments 
came under the keen scrutiny 
of the men of the New Learning 
it was found that the monkish 
scribes, in all too many cases, 
had been shockingly careless 
and inaccurate copyists. Justus 
Lips was for ever trying to 
remedy the faults of the 
scriptorium. 

‘“* Verba inepta!” he would 
exclaim, looking up with an 
impatient frown from the ob- 
scure Latin of some yellowed 
manuscript. If some of the 
medieval monks could have 
come back from their graves 
to join that company in Bruges, 
undoubtedly Lips would have 
told them exactly what he 
thought about their intellectual 
qualifications for copying old 
manuscripts, and he would not 
have minced his words in the 
process. He was not prepared 
to condone the faults of those 
who had groped blindly about 
in literature before the sun 
was up, and who were dead 
in any case. Nevertheless, old 
manuscripts were his passion, 
and he lived in a time when it 
was still possible to gratify 
such a passion at no great 
expense. Except by a few, 
the ancient manuscripts which 
would now be almost priceless 
were little prized ; printers cut 
up illuminated books of hours 
into strips for strengthening 
the bindings of their own 
books, and written parchments 
went to make pasteboard. Lips 
and his friends saved all that 
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they could. Even as a boy, 
Lips had taken to collecting 
fragments of manuscript, and 
he was bitterly disillusioned 
when part of his collection was 
stolen by someone to whom he 
had lent it. Later on, we find 
him writing to a friend that he 
had discovered a manuscript 
of Livy and had “ snatched it 
out of the midst of death, and 
taken it out of the corpse- 
bearers’ hands at a modest 
price.”” The gods had been 
kind to him in the matter, he 
said, and added that the manu- 
script was a very good copy 
which, from certain notes upon 
it, he thought to have been 
brought at some time from 
Spain. 

If we knew as much about 
the topics that were argued 
at the Mermaid Tavern as we 
know of the arguments of 
Justus Lips and his friends, 
it would be a fascinating ad- 
dition to our knowledge. Un- 
fortunately for us, none of that 
company at the Mermaid 
travelled about Europe and 
kept up a correspondence with 
his friends meanwhile, as Lips 
did. When one or another of 
the company at Bruges was 
away, the discussions were con- 
tinued by letter. It was a 
period when no one knew the 
exact extent of the legacy that 
the world had inherited from 
the writers of ancient times, 
or what treasures. might still 
lie hidden. Therefore they 
could dispute about many 
things which today seem hardly 
less than fantastic. They 
argued whether the old report 
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was true which said that therg 


existed somewhere a lette 
written by St Paul to the 
Roman philosopher, Seneca, 
They debated whether, in fact, 
the ‘Gallic War’ was written 
by Julius Cesar or by a certain 
unknown Julius Celsus, who 
was named as the author in 
several of the old manuscripts, 
And all of them were ¢on- 
stantly busy editing and cor. 
recting and adding notes to 
the classical writings which 
happened to have fallen into 
their hands. 

The portrait of Justus Lips, 
as it shapes itself in his writings, 
is the portrait of a pedagogue, 
but a pedagogue redeemed from 
dullness by his enthusiasms. It 
is true that they were usually 
the enthusiasms of a scholar, 
but he was capable of being 
equally exuberant or dejected 
about happenings outside the 
world of his library. If the 
discovery of a manuscript lifted 
him into an ecstasy of excite- 
ment, he could become no less 
excited by the news that an old 
friend was about to get married. 

“Oh, what a glorious thing! 
What joyful news!” he began 
his letter of congratulation to 
Victor Giselinus, and enclosed 
a long Latin poem in praise of 
his friend and of marriage. At 
the end of the poem he added 
this rather naive little note— 

“There were some more 
verses, but I was afraid that 
they were not very much in 
the Roman manner. I shall 
keep them until you come, OF, 
if your wife refuses, until I 
come to see you.”” The opinion 
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of Mrs Victor Giselinus about 
Latin odes is, again, a matter 
on which history is discreetly 
silent. 

When a fragment of ancient 
witing was lost by the mes- 
senger who was bringing it 
to him, Lips fell into a fit of 
rage and despair, and threat- 
ened to break all the bones 
in the worthless fellow’s body 
if the lost fragment were not 
forthcoming. This was the 
rage of a professor and an 
antiquarian, and yet Lips was 
human enough to be just as 
miserable when his little dog, 
Melissa, was stolen. There 
never was such another dog 
as Melissa for intelligence or 
for fidelity, he lamented to a 
friend. That is the rooted con- 
viction of every dog - owner 
about his own dog, whether 
in the sixteenth or the twentieth 
century, but it was character- 
istic of Justus Lips that he 
had to carry the comparison 
back to Greece and Rome— 
“The cleverness and fidelity 
of Ulysses’s and Lysimachus’s 
and Sabinus’s dogs were mere 
trifles beside her’s.’”? His mind 
was always groping back to his 
dearly loved classical writings 
for the appropriate observa- 
tions on everything, from a 
wedding to a lost puppy-dog. 

Those who glance casually 
at the unappetising Latin tomes 
of Justus Lips, where they still 
Tepose on the shelves of old 
libraries, are tempted to think 
that in this now almost for- 
gotten scholar of Shakespeare’s 
time they have the very em- 
bodiment of Professor Dryas- 
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dust. Yet he must have been 
something much more than 
that. Dryasdust could have 
few friends, and Lips had 
friends in cohorts. Mr Max 
Rooses, a fellow countryman 
of Lips in our own times, has 
pointed out that the generation 
in which Lips lived, and the 
following one, had a positive 
“infatuation for the learned 
Latinist,” as is shown by the 
very large editions of his works 
that were printed at that period. 
The professor could even inspire 
a deep affection in his pupils ; 
Balthasar Moretus is said to 
have had a profound devo- 
tion to his tutor, and when 
Moretus became the owner of 
Christopher Plantin’s famous 
printing-press in Antwerp he 
placed Lips’s bust over the 
door of the room which that 
learned man used to occupy 
on his visits to Plantin. After- 
wards, Balthasar had busts of 
his own father and mother 
placed in the house, lest it 
should be thought that he had 
a greater affection for his old 
tutor than for his parents. 
Justus Lips and that schol- 
arly old printer, Christopher 
Plantin, were firm friends. 
Plantin, who in those years 
was sending out from his presses 
more finely produced books 
than perhaps any printer in 
the world, printed the works 
of Lips. When these two 
wrote to each other, however, 
there was much in their letters 
besides the business details 
which had to be discussed 
between author and printer. 
So also, when Lips went to 








stay at Plantin’s printing-house 
of the Golden Compasses at 
Antwerp, he was paying a visit 
to a friend, and was not 
merely staying on the premises 
in order to read his proofs and 
to see a work through the press, 
aS some authors were accus- 
tomed to do at that time. The 
professor loved and honoured 
the printer fully a8 much as 
the printer liked and respected 
the professor, and, moreover, 
they were allies in serving the 
cause of learning. To their 
age, the friendship appeared 
most natural. When, from 
Cologne, Lips sent to Plantin 
the manuscript of his book on 
Tacitus, he expressed a hope 
that Plantin might find the 
manuscript useful privately, 
although he recognised that 
the old man’s principal interest 
in it must be that of the 
printer of books. “For you 
sow the trees that shall profit 
another generation,’’ he wrote 
to him, “‘ and the fruit of what 
you publish is not for yourself 
but for the public.” 

That note to Plantin, en- 
closed with the manuscript, 
was also a letter of sympathy ; 
for the printer had written to 
tell him of the death of an old 
friend, a man of letters. 

‘‘ By Hercules! I grieve for 
the sake of literature, and still 
more for the sake of the 
country,’’ the professor wrote. 
‘When, amidst this general 
ruin, the country is being so 
quickly stripped of its best 
citizens, what can we suppose 
but that heaven is angry with 
us 1 ” 
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He was writing thus in the 
spring of 1574, and he had 
good reason to lament in this 
strain, for the revolt of the 
Netherlands against the power 
of Spain was at its height. 
Egmont and Horn had been 
beheaded in the Brussel 
market-place, Spanish soldiers 
had slaughtered wholesale the 
population of Zutphen and 
Naarden, and thousands of 
patriotic fellow - countrymen 
had fallen in battle on land 
and sea. Justus Lips might 
grieve on paper, but in life he 
stood somewhat apart from 
the troubles of his country, 
From the terrors of a world of 
blood and tumult he fled to 
his library. Lips and his group 
of scholarly friends among their 
books, Christopher  Plantin 
among his printing - presses, 
went on quietly with their 
chosen pursuits in the midst 
of a world of torture and death, 
pillage and destruction. Now- 
adays it demands an effort of 
the imagination to understand 
how, in the very theatre of war 
itself, such things could be. 

‘Amid so many troublous 
events, I seek after the quiet 
of studies,” he wrote to one 
of his circle. And again, after 
the Duke of Alva’s successor, 
Requesens, had tried to restore 
peace and failed, Lips wrote to 
Gerard Falkenburg, another of 
the group :— 

“Our hopes of peace are 
now, a8 Plautus puts it, be- 
headed. You and I take flight 
together to literary studies, a8 
though we fled to an altar of 
refuge.”’ 
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To another he wrote :— 

“We are living here amidst 
the violent disturbance of all 
things. Men have lost hope of 
peace, and so they struggle the 
more fiercely. But we still 
have our books, and I am 
engaged chiefly in studying 
history, for that kind of reading 
seems most able to withdraw 
the mind from present ills.’’ 

Perhaps he hardly cared 
which side or which religion 
won in that grim struggle. He 
wanted peace, and a quiet mind 
to give to study; all the rest, 
it may be, was secondary to 
that. At all events, he never 
took up arms with his country- 
men against the might of Spain, 
and he changed his religion 
more than once. If his con- 


‘science reproached him either 


for religious or for patriotic 
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shortcomings, we know nothing 
about it. What we know, on 
the other hand, is that Pro- 
fessor Lips was troubled with 
the conscience of a scholar. It 
was those verba inepta in the 
manuscripts, and his own treat- 
ment of them, which really 
worried him at times. He 
began to wonder uneasily 
whether he was justified in 
retouching, adding to, or sub- 
tracting from those precious 
manuscripts that had been 
handed down from the remote 
past. He asked himself whether 
the old Greek and Roman 
authors would have sympath- 
ised with what he was doing ; 
and it was that unpleasant 
little doubt which led to the 
abominable dream that came 
to him during one of his visits 
to Plantin the printer. 


II, 


The professor had gone to 
his room in the House of the 
Golden Compasses—that house 
which Plantin had named after 
his trade sign of the hand with 
a pair of compasses reaching 
down from the clouds. Labore 
a constantia was the motto that 
Plantin printed in his books 
along with the picture of the 
celestial compasses. It was a 
good motto, Lips thought as 
he lay on his couch, whether 
for a master printer or for an 
emendator of old manuscripts ; 
and the design illustrated it 
aptly enough. By work and 
constancy ! The moving point 
of the compasses represented 
work, and the point which was 


ever at the centre stood for 
constancy. A man needed both 
qualities if he were to make 
@ proper use of his powers, and 
the combination of the two was 
not less necessary in his own 
task. One must have certain 
fixed principles and hold to 
them if one were to do any 
useful work as an emendator 
of classical texts. Yet some 
of those who, like himself, 
were correctors of the parch- 
ments by which the wisdom 
of the past had miraculously 
come down safely through all 
the ages of barbarism—some 
of these correctors were 80 
reckless, so ready to hazard a 
guess at a meaning, to delete 
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and to add words of their own. 
Was he a little guilty of that 
same fault himself? There, 
the little gnawing anxiety was 
at him again! Lips turned 
his mind resolutely away from 
the unpleasant subject. The 
clocks of Antwerp chimed 
twelve, and after that the 
professor fell asleep. 

He tells us that he found 
himself standing quite alone 
at the foot of a hill, in the grey 
twilight of the early dawn. In 
some way he knew that he was 
in the eternal city, and that 
the place where he stood was 
the base of the Palatine hill, 
on which stood the temple of 
Apollo. He was alone, but not 
for long. He says that a vast 
crowd of people began gradu- 
ally to rise up round him, and 
that the crowd swelled almost 
imperceptibly, like the slowly 
incoming tide of the sea. Even 
in that grey half-light he could 
see that all of them were lean, 
wan figures, and there was 
something about them which 
struck terror. It occurred to 
him, watching them, to wonder 
whether Cesar himself would 
not have quailed if he had 
found himself faced by such a 
ghastly-looking multitude. 

The crowd was moving slowly 
towards the temple of Apollo. 
Lips stood where he was, watch- 
ing them and wondering 
whether any of them would 
speak to him. Then, in the 
moving throng, he saw a face 
he knew. Jan Dousa was one 
of his own circle at home, a 
man within two years of his 
own age and, like him, a 


student of the old writings ; he 
was also the curator of the new 
university which had just been 
established, despite the un. 
ruliness of the times, at Leyden, 
But what could Jan Dousg 
be doing here? Lips rushed 
towards him and _ snatched 
him by the arm, upon which 
they embraced each other 
delightedly. 

“But whatever god has 
suddenly transported you here 
from the Netherlands ? ” Dousa 
exclaimed. 

It was a question which Lips 
found it quite impossible to 
answer, and he countered it 
with another— 

“Tell me, Dousa, do you 
know what this strange mob 
is?” 

The other gasped at that. 
“ Heavens, you call it a mob ? ” 
he cried. ‘It is the Senate of 
Letters ! ”’ 

Then Dousa seized his friend 
by the arm and bore him along 
towards the temple entrance. 
He pointed to somethiug which 
hung from one of the pillars, 
telling Lips to go and read 
what it said. By now the 
light was creeping into the 
eastern sky, and Lips could 
read the proclamation that 
hung upon the pillar. It called 
on all members of the senate 
to be present there at dawn, 
under pain of heavy fines for 
absence, in order to deliberate 
on a matter of the highest 
urgency ; the proclamation was 
signed by no other than the 
great Cicero, who, it appeared, 
held the office of consul. 

Now there first began to 
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enter the professor’s mind a 
suspicion that, although he had 
supposed himself to be in Rome, 
he was in no earthly place at 
all, but somewhere where the 
living and the dead mingled 
and talked together. He had 
an idea that all the writers of 
all the ages were in that vast 
host which was drifting so 
slowly past him into the temple 
of Apollo. There were (he 
says) very few old men among 
them and only a moderate 
number of the middle-aged, but 
a great many young men and a 
fair sprinkling of mere boys. 
He looked round for his friend, 
Jan Dousa, and began to ask 
questions. Why were so many 
going in? Was not the ancient 
senate limited to the number of 
forty ? 

Dousa answered that the old 
customs had been long ago 
abandoned, and that the Senate 
of Letters included men from 
many nations. In the past 
few years, he said, there had 
been a great flourishing of 
young poets in Germany, and 
they had added greatly to the 
size of the senate. (Did they 
see there, too, a youth from 
the banks of the Avon ?) 

“But why are we loitering 
here when we should be going 
in?” Dousa exclaimed sud- 
denly. 

“Are you in the senate, 
too?” Lips asked, surprised. 

“Most certainly I am,” he 
replied, and, as his friend still 
hesitated, took hold of his cloak 
and gave it an impatient tug. 
“Come along in with me !”’ he 
ordered. 
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“Not I, indeed, not I!” 
said Lips. 

‘Why, are you afraid ? ” 

Justus Lips had lived so long 
immersed in his studies of the 
laws and customs of ancient 
Rome that even now he could 
not shake off the impression 
that it was actually the Roman 
Senate which he was being 
invited to enter; the thought 
shocked him deeply. 

“Surely, Dousa, you know 
that there is a very stringent 
law forbidding those who are 
not senators to set foot inside 
the senate-house ? ”’ he pleaded. 

Jan Dousa turned and smiled 
at him, and made this answer— 

“That was certainly so 
once,” he said, ‘ when things 
were still governed by the 
ancient customs. Nowadays 
any youth who likes is allowed 
to put on the robe of a senator 
and to take his place in the 
Senate of Letters. Come in 
with me—hullo!—you must 
take that thing off!” 

He was pointing to the sword 
that Lips wore at his side; for 
in the existing state of affairs 
in the Low Countries even a 
man of letters found it unwise 
to go abroad without a weapon. 
Obediently, Lips ungirded it 
and laid it down at the temple 
entrance. Together they went 
in. 

The professor says that the 
men whom he found filling that 
room were not a handsome 
crowd, despite the fact that 
many of them were young. He 
tells us that some of them had 
heads too large for their bodies, 
that many had snub -noses 
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and many were thick-lipped. 
Among the poets, a consider- 
able number were unshaven 
and dressed in rags. All were 
seated on long benches, and he 
discovered that the different 
classes of writers were grouped 
together ; philosophers, _his- 
torians, poets, and the rest 
were each assembled on their 
own benches. Some of the 
youngest - looking poets were 
decked out in crowns of bay 
leaves, and when he asked his 
friend in a whisper why it was 
80, Dousa whispered back— 

“They are the latest brood 
of poets. Nowadays it is the 
understood thing that not 
heaven, but the Emperor, 
creates poets. In fact, he even 
makes poets from among his 
knights and earls.’ 

The room became suddenly 
hushed, and Lips saw that the 
great Cicero was about to 
speak. 

Justus Lips bent forward to 
listen, and found that the 
famous Roman had begun to 
speak about the Renaissance, 
talking in glowing terms about 
the recent rebirth of classical 
learning in Europe. Yet he 
was speaking, not to the young, 
new writers, but to the men of 
his own race and time. He 
was reminding them how de- 
lightedly they had watched 
that rebirth, and had seen their 
works taken from the dust and 
darkness where they had lain 
through the neglectful ages, 
and scanned once more by 
men’s eager eyes. He began 
to speak of Pope Leo the Tenth, 
of Francis the First of France, 
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and of their part in the reviyg] 
of the ancient literature, Sayin 
that these two rulers had strivep 
with a strength that was almost 
divine. 

Then the orator’s tone and 
expression changed. In the 
midst of all this, he said, there 
had arisen a bold, restless, 
ambitious class of men who 
called themselves critics and 
correctors. And this disease 
of criticism had spread with a 
terrible strength and _ speed 
among men. 

The professor, with a cold 
shudder, became aware in that 
instant of the reason for the 
meeting of the Senate of Letters. 
He was on his trial. Already 
there was an interruption in 
the room, and angry shouts 
were heard. 

Cicero continued his speech. 
He said that there was a law 
for dealing with assassins, and 
that these critics were assassins 
who murdered with their pens. 
He began to declaim more and 
more hotly against the cor- 
rectors. They were attacking 
one passage after another in 
his writings, he said, picking 
here and there, declaring that 
one passage was bad Latin 
and that another had been 
mutilated ; they would end 
by destroying the lot. For 
twenty years past he had been 
lacerated by these correctors 
and stung as by a swarm of 
wasps. They refused to let him 
die quietly and decently. First 
Tuscany attacked passages he 
had written, then Venice, and 
then France; now it was the 
Netherlands, and no one knew 
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gho would next take up the 
york of torture. His voice rose 
toa pitch of fury— 

“Yet these our enemies are 
sill alive among us,” he ex- 
daimed. ‘‘ They are not merely 
glive, but they even get into 
the senate and cast observant 
glances round, marking down 
one or another of us as the 
next victim for their butcher’s 
shop! Here in our own 
assembly they are plotting the 
min of every one of us!” 

The orator had finished, but 
pefore sitting down, Lips re- 
lates, he turned and stared 
fixedly at the bench where 
Lips himself was sitting with 
Jan Dousa. The professor says 
that he turned cold with horror, 
and that he clutched at Dousa, 
whispering to him that he 
pelieved their end had come. 
As for Dousa, he was sitting 
with head bowed and an air of 
great discomfort. Lips felt for 
his sword, and remembered 
that he had left it outside the 
senate- house. He now re- 
gretted doing that; if the 
sword had been at his side he 
would have shown them that 
even @ professor could fight, 
and he would not have died 
tamely. However, he was not 
yet condemned to die. It was 
evident that there were to be 
more speeches. 

The hope of a short reprieve 
enabled Lips to fight down his 
feeling of terror, and he began 
again to take an interest in 
what was going on around him. 
His roving glance came to rest 
on @ man who was seated at a 
table below Cicero, writing in- 
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dustriously. He watched the 
tip of the long quill moving 
above the scribe’s right shoul- 
der, and then stared in some 
perplexity at the bent back 
of the writer; for there was 
something about the man’s 
clothes which hinted that he 
also came from the Low 
Countries. 

“Who is that?” the pro- 
fessor whispered, pointing him 
out to Jan Dousa. ‘“ There is 
something about him that dis- 
turbs me. Is he a public in- 
former, and is he writing down 
the accusations against us ? ”’ 

“Something of that sort, 
certainly,”” Dousa agreed. 
“They made him clerk of the 
proceedings because he was 
clever at taking down a note 
of Cicero’s speeches. You need 
not worry about him, for he’s 
just a sheep—a mutton-head— 


and scarcely worth calling 
a man. His name? Yes, 
his name is Christopher de 
Longueil.” 


Now it seemed to the pro- 
fessor that this was altogether 
very queer, because Master 
Christopher de Longueil, once 
the secretary of Pope Leo and 
the intimate friend of Cardinal 
Pole, had left the world a 
quarter of a century before 
Lips himself had come into it. 
It is true, he might have 
reminded himself that this was 
the merest trifle when compared 
with the fact that many of those 
who were sitting around him 
had left this vale of tears a 
full fifteen hundred years be- 
fore. However, he did nothing 
of the kind ; he went on feeling 
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much more surprised by the 
presence of Master de Longueil 
than by the presence of Cicero. 
It was impossible to under- 
stand what the little man was 
really here for, and why Jan 
Dousa was so scornful. One 
never knows what out-of-the- 
way characters may not turn 
up in a dream. 

A man who had been called 
upon by the name of Crispus 
was rising to speak, and when 
Lips whispered to Dousa to ask 
who it was, the curator of Leyden 
University unexpectedly lost 
his temper— 

“Ts this the Senate of 
Letters, or is it the women’s 
quarters ?’’hesnapped. “ You 
chatter so much. The man is 
the consul-elect. Now be satis- 
fied with that, and keep quiet !”’ 

The new speaker was wearing 
a cap of liberty and a short 
cloak of the newest French 
fashion, and his neck was 
enveloped in a ruff. It seemed 
to Lips that this Crispus had 
the air of a very sick man, but 
after the humiliating rebuff he 
had just received nothing would 
have induced him to ask Dousa 
what the matter was. He 
wondered whether the man 
was perhaps recovering from 
some wound that he had lately 
received. Some wound—that 
was it! Sudden light broke 
in upon the professor, and he 
knew that, unquestionably, he 
had hit upon the truth. It 
was these men’s books, not 
their bodies, which had been 
cut and slashed, but they 
showed the wounds in them- 
selves; and those who had 
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inflicted the injuries were his 
own friends, the critics. 

In spite of his ill-health, the 
speaker was now addressing the 
assemblage with a good deal 
of heat. He was beating the 
air with his hand, and pouring 
out a spate of rhetorical ques. 
tions. Had the men of highest 
intellect produced the great 
monuments of their fame only 
to have them slashed to pieces 
by the self-styled correctors! 
Was this the end of all the 
labour, and of all the studious 
nights, in old Rome? He 
accused these critics of making 
their alterations in the ancient 
writings by the merest process 
of guess-work, and said that 
it were better to have the 
augurs back, and those priests 
who guarded the Sibylline 
books, rather than these literary 
diviners. The great writers 
were mocked by these critical 
fellows, and he, for his part, 
would have every book written 
by a corrector burned in the 
public squares, and the cor- 
rectors themselves thrown into 
prison for the rest of their 
miserable lives. Then, in a 
state of apparent exhaustion, 
he sat down. 

Upon that, the professor tells 
us, he noticed a stir among the 
benches where the poets were 
sitting. The poets, he says, 
seemed more angry with him 
and his fellows than all the rest 
were, and now they were 
arguing among themselves 
about whom they should choose 
to put their case before the 
senate. Finally one of them 
stood up, looking angry and 
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menacing, and it was announced 
that the chosen spokesman of 
the poets was Ovid. 

The speech that followed was 
the most furious of them all. 
Ovid called the correctors worse 
parbarians than the savages 
amongst whom he had once 
lived in exile. He declared 
that they were the scum of 
the earth, and he accused them 
of having dried up all the 
springs of true poetry from the 
time when they had first ap- 
peared in the world. There 
was no poetic inspiration left 
anywhere, and no youth on 
earth now dared to _ write 
natural, inspired verse for fear 
of these critics. (Did not the 
dead in that company, any 
more than the living, know 
that a young poet of their 
senate had even then written 
the opening cantos of the 
“Faerie Queene’? ?) At that 
point the professor’s earlier 
suspicion was confirmed beyond 
all doubt ; for Ovid began to 
point from one to another of 
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the company, and to say how 
they were suffering from wounds 
the critics had inflicted upon 
them; some, he said, were too 
ill even to attend the senate. 
When Ovid sat down, having 
worked his speech up to a furi- 
ous climax and demanded that 
all critics should be executed 
as assassins, the professor de- 
spaired of his life. The place 
was in an uproar, and there were 
fierce shouts all around him. 
Cicero had come down from 
his rostrum and, with the 
pretor, Cato, was going about 
trying to calm the tumult. The 
professor had nofdoubt what- 
ever that a8 soon as order was 
restored he would hear his 
own death sentence pronounced, 
but once again he was wrong. 
The consul succeeded in re- 
storing silence, but it was not 
yet for the purpose of taking 
a vote of the senate on the 
fate of the unhappy professor 
and his fellows. It appeared 
that one Varro, the satirist, 
still had a speech to make. 


II. 


According to Lips, it was 
that speech which turned the 
fortune of the day. From this 
point a change comes over the 
whole tone of his narrative ; 
it is plain that the dream was 
no longer a nightmare, for the 
element of horror that gives 
their special character to night- 
mares had gone out of it, and 
instead the professor appears 
to have started towards some 
such flowery meadows as those 
where sleepers disport them- 


selves when under laughing-gas. 
In any case, he has gleefully 
put it on record that Varro 
stood up as the champion of 
the correctors in that place. 
Varro seems to have turned 
round upon the enemy at the 
very moment when they might 
have thought the critics were 
in headlong rout, and simply 
to have mown them down. He 
began by telling Cicero crisply 
that, whatever King Francis 
the First might have done in 
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France, he did not invent the 
practice of making corrections 
in old writings. That habit 
could be traced back, long ages 
before, to Cicero himself and 
his contemporaries. He re- 
minded them how they had 
disputed over passages in the 
earlier Roman writers, pushing 
the saw backwards and for- 
wards, a8 he put it, over mere 
trifles. Nobody had interfered 
with them, and why should 
they interfere with the present 
generation of emendators, 
who were equal, and perhaps 
superior, to those of the past ? 

“Printing, by the goodness 
of the gods, has been discovered 
in these new times,” he said, 
“and I do not doubt that 
printing would have been the 
ruin of us if it had not been 
for the protection given by 
these critics, who have seen 
to it that our works went to 
the printing-presses properly 
examined and corrected. Think 
what scars they have healed 
in these our books, and how 
they have contrived for the 
most part, always to remain 
faithful to the original thought 
of the writers. Do not those 
confer a benefit who clear our 
fields of the briars which have 
grown up in them? And is it 
not because these men have 
cleaned from our monuments 
the stains of the centuries that 
we still continue to live in the 
world’s thought? It is true 
that they are often at fault, 
and that they sometimes inflict 
wounds while they are trying 
to heal, but why should you 
call them assassins ? They are 
no more murderers than that 
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unfortunate youth who, trying 
to help his father when he was 
surrounded by the enemy jn 
battle, accidentally struck him 
down with his sword.” 

He went on to admit that 
there were some who emended 
the old writings only by guess. 
work, and without the aid of 
true learning and of books; 
that was a slippery path, and 
especially dangerous when rash 
youths or old men in their 
second childhood set out upon 
it. He did not defend those, 
but he urged them with all his 
powers to spare the true critics, 
for it was by their work that 
the beauty of art remained 
undamaged. 

In his account of that night's 
events, the professor has written 
down this speech at great 
length, and, if we may believe 
him, it made an extraordinary 
impression. Those who had 
before been most hostile were 
now shouting loudly in agree- 
ment, and Lips says he felt as 
if he had been snatched “ out 
of the midst of the flames of 
hell.” 

“Tt has been a great fight, 
and we have won, comrade!” 
he cried, exuberantly, to Jan 
Dousa, forgetting completely 
that they had not been on 
speaking terms. Any slight 
differences of opinion were 
naturally swept away in the 
overwhelming flood of relief. 

The senators began to vote, 
and it became evident as they 
ranged themselves on opposite 
benches that Varro had won 
over a great majority to his 
way of thinking. Only Crispus 
and a small remnant were left 
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jn opposition ; even Ovid went 
over to Varro’s side, amid loud 
laughter and jeers about the 
fickleness of poets. 

Cicero stood up, and was 
beginning to make a further 

h when somewhere a clock 
struck ten. The sound of the 
clock brought the proceedings 
toa sudden end ; it was evident 
that, for some reason, nothing 
more could be done after the 
hour had struck. Lips heard 
Gicero’s voice dismissing a 
senate that was already be- 
coming more dim and ghostly 
before his eyes. He turned 
towards Jan Dousa, but Dousa 
was no longer there. The 
Senate of Letters, in more than 
the ordinary sense, had dis- 
solved... . 

The clock was Christopher 
Plantin’s clock in the passage 
outside, and the professor had 
miscounted its strokes; for he 
opened his eyes to find that it 
was still early morning. 

The great galleon had come 
through stormy seas into a safe 
haven. 

Since there can never be more 
than one witness to a dream, it 
cannot be said with certainty 
that Justus Lips dreamed any- 
thing at all during that night 
at the Golden Compasses. We 
aré quite at liberty to believe, 
if we prefer to do so, that the 
professor invented the whole 
story of the nightmare ; indeed, 
it would be possible to make 
out quite a strong case for that 
view. Two centuries before 
him, Langland declared that 
he had dreamed of Piers the 
Plowman, and through the por- 
tals of Langland’s sleep it is 
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possible for us to enter into the 
life of medieval England. A 
century after him, Bunyan 
related how he slept and saw 
his journeying pilgrim; we, 
through that vision, may dis- 
cern the man John Bunyan 
and the Puritan background. 
It may well be that Langland 
never really fell asleep and 
dreamed on the Malvern hills, 
nor Bunyan in Bedford gaol. 
They, and Professor Lips also, 
may merely have preferred to 
say what they had to say in 
that particular way. Scholars 
tell us how the dream had been 
an accepted literary convention 
through long ages, and talk of 
one Macrobius who, they say, 
first had the notion in days 
when Europe was still filled 
with hurtling hordes of Goths 
and Vandals, and when those 
who indulged in dreams must 
have had some rude awakenings. 

It matters very little whether, 
in fact, Lips dreamed that he 
stood upon his trial before the 
Senate of Letters. If it was not 
a dream, but rather a picture 
drawn by his waking imagina- 
tion, it has in it perhaps even 
more of the essential truth. In 
either case it lifts a corner of 
a curtain for us to whom his 
century has grown hazy in the 
mists of time. It shows us 
something of an age, something 
more of a man. We are for a 
moment let into the libraries 
of three hundred and fifty 
years ago, and we see the men 
of books sitting in their high- 
backed, carved chairs in the 
candle-light with manuscripts 
at their elbows, and the mighty 
leather-bound folios propped in 
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front of them. We have a 
glimpse of what they were at, 
and of what was going on in 
their minds. Justus Lips has 
admitted us into his secret, 
and it is of more interest now 
than all the volumes of his 
learned commentaries, which 
have done their -work and have 
passed into oblivion. We can 
see him secretly trembling at 
his own temerity in tampering 
with the wisdom of the past, 
which had been so suddenly 
rediscovered by the world in 
his day; yet he believed that 
what he did was work which 
ought to be done, and he went 
on with it. 

Nevertheless, he could never 
quite make peace with his 
conscience. If he had per- 
suaded himself that the work 
itself was justifiable, he still 
had doubts about the way in 
which some of his friends— 
perhaps even himself — per- 
formed it. He felt that there 
was truth in much of what he 
had dreamed, or day-dreamed, 
about the angry protests of the 
old writers. Correctors were 
too prone to make wild guesses 
at a writer’s meaning, or they 
itched to alter everything that 
came into their hands, or they 
engaged in undignified quarrels 
with one another about the 
corrections they made. One 
last thing the professor did: 
after he had written down the 
whole story of his dream until 
the moment when the striking 
of the hour had brought that 
shadowy parliament to its swift 
dissolution, he added something 
more. He wrote, half gravely 
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and half in jest, exactly what 
he believed would have been 
the findings of the senate. The 
effect of what he wrote was 
this :— 

“In this difficult time in the 
history of literature, correctors 
have a useful and a necessary 
part to play, but there must 
be no ignorant nor quarrelsome 
men in their ranks, nor such ag 
itch to improve everything they 
see, nor old men who are fixed 
in preconceived ideas. None, 
therefore, under twenty-five or 
over sixty years of age shall 
be admitted to this profession, 
Critics who quarrel with one 
another shall be condemned to 
death in the public games, and 
those whose itch to correct 
every sentence is incurable shall 
be banished to a land where 
they shall have neither books 
nor manuscripts, nor sight of 
the sun. As for those who are 
found guilty of seriously wound- 
ing the old writers, they shall 
be smeared with honey and 
left for one whole day to the 
mercy of the wasps and flies, 
to be tortured and stung in 
their turn.”’ 

With this last refinement of 
torture, remembered from some 
ancient history that he had 
read in boyhood, Professor Lips 
laid down his pen and smiled 
rather grimly. Even in de- 
vising penalties for himself and 
his friends when they were at 
fault, he had turned back to 
the old classical writings that 
he loved. Perhaps his exacting 
conscience could hardly have 
demanded a better demonstra- 
tion of fidelity. 
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THE STUMBLING BEAR. 


BY DOUGLAS V. DUFF. 


Boru officers and men of the 
British details in South Russia 
were completely and bitterly 
disgusted. This squalid, sordid 
warfare of utter beastliness 
appeared to be such a vile 
aiticimax after the feelings 
that the late disagreement with 
the Central Powers had evoked. 
There was none of _ that 
spiritual stimulation then ex- 
perienced to make the wretched 
conditions of this filthy cam- 
paign endurable. 

Here, on the northern littoral 
of the Black Sea, disorganisa- 
tion and complete chaos were 
the order of the day. 

John Symes, lieutenant, 
Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve, had only the faintest 
idea of how he became a soldier. 
He had been sent ashore as 
liaison officer with General 
Denikin’s forces, and, from that 
starting-point, had found him- 
self apparently permanently 
attached to the Headquarters 
Staff of the White Army. He 
was most anxious to get back 
to Dorsetshire, and to resume 
the business of living, which 
had been so abruptly inter- 
tupted in August ’14, and had 
no desire to serve in a war 
that was, so far as he could see, 
no possible concern of his. 

Bewilderment was the chief 
emotion of everyone he met. 
The Russian soldiers of Deni- 
kin’s armies themselves did 


not appear to be quite clear 
why they were there in arms. 

During that swift advance 
through the corn-fields of the 
south, when the sun shone 
brilliantly throughout the 
Summer of 1919, nothing 
seemed more certain than their 
victory. There were only a 
few regiments entirely com- 
posed of ex-officers. The re- 
mainder were peasants, con- 
scripted from the conquered 
territory as the White Army 
advanced, and the smallest 
victory of the Bolsheviks was 
sufficient to start a great tide 
of desertion flowing towards the 
Red lines. 

Symes was horrified by the 
terrible scenes that he saw 
daily. No Bolshevik was ever 
allowed to live, all prisoners 
taken from the enemy were 
summarily shot, whilst any 
suspected Communist in the 
newly occupied districts was 
promptly placed against a wall. 
In the villages as he advanced 
he saw that the Red terror had 
been just as complete as the 
White was now. Heaps of 
murdered men, women and 
children were generally the 
first sight that greeted the 
advance-guard. Burnt farm- 
buildings and gutted granaries 
were but charred gable-ends, 
which in other days and 
another war, had been called 
Knolles’ Mitres. Every bit of 
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foodstuff, and every head of 
stock, had been taken away 
by the retreating Bolsheviks 
to feed the starving popula- 
tions of Moscow and Petrograd. 
Famine, Murder, and the red- 
eyed Fear of Death stalked the 
erstwhile smiling country. 

In addition to the raving, 
blood - lusting troops of ex- 
officers, steely-faced in their 
desire for vengeance upon those 
who had overthrown their caste, 
large bands of desperate brig- 
ands and equally desperate 
ex-prisoners of the Great War 
roamed the country, intent on 
their personal survival, even if 
all else perished. All preyed 
alike upon the miserable, starv- 
ing remnants of the wretched 
peasantry. Bands of gaunt, 
emaciated children, spindle- 
shanked, every bone in their 
bodies showing through their 
taut-stretched skin, roamed the 
countryside, and woe betide 
any lonely sentry or horseman 
upon whom they fell! Can- 
nibalism and worse was the 
order of the day. Death, in 
its most horrible forms, was 


everywhere. All vestige of 
human likeness had _ dis- 
appeared. The population 


were merely starving brutes, 
driven to the greater excesses 
by the superiority of their 
intellect. 

Only in the ranks of the 
White Army was there food 
and some security of life: 
everywhere else was a callous 
apathy that had gone even 
beyond despair. 

The great cavalry raid of 
Denikin’s forces in July seemed 
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to have broken the Red ling 
entirely, and the Whites pushed 
forward ever more relentlessly, 
Dozens, no, hundreds of 
prisoners were shot, and 
wounded Bolsheviks were left 
to die where they lay, with no 
attention and without anyone 
caring. During the advance 
mutinies occurred, officers were 
murdered by their men, 
mutineers were shot in batches, 
deserters hanged from any 
available tree. 

Among the officer class dis- 
content grew. As new regi- 
ments were formed from the 
conscripted peasants there were 
intrigues and deep jealousies 
among the officers serving in 
the ranks, often culminating 
in murders and false denuncia- 
tions that led to execution- 
squads. Every one of them 
wanted to regain his com- 
missioned status in the new 
regiments, and, for every officer 
selected for command, there 
were a dozen, discontented and 
potentially disloyal, left in the 
ranks. 

Now came the first check, 
the first intimation that things 
were not going to be so simple 
for the Whites. Fighting des- 
perately, the ill-armed, starving 
Reds threw Admiral Kolchak 
back across the Urals into 
Asia, and then staggered into 
Moscow to reorganise to meet 
the armies of Denikin. On 
13th October the White Army, 
fighting the despairing rear- 
guard of the Bolsheviks, entered 
Orel, a town within easy reach 
of Moscow, and the stream of 
deserters, which had been leav- 
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ing ever since the news of 
Kolchak’s defeat, came trickling 
back. 

On the first night of the 
occupation Symes was in a 
small house on the outskirts of 
Orel, where he had gone to 
have dinner with a small party 
of British officers who were 
mingled with the army. Next 
to him was a tall, bony, angular, 
powerful-looking man, who bore 
on the blue shoulder-straps of 
his khaki tunic the twisted 
gold lace of a lieutenant, Royal 
Naval Reserve. Symes had 
not seen him before. Balstead, 
the R.N.R. man, had been 
with Wrangel’s force up to a 
few days previously, and had 
only just joined Denikin’s army. 
He had a 12-pounder naval 
gun on a field mounting and a 
crew of bluejackets, who were 
billeted in a house on the other 
side of the wide street, and who, 
from the noise they were 
making, appeared to have 
found a secret store of vodka. 

“Lord, fancy finding one of 
Harry Tate’s here!” Balstead 
greeted him, looking at Symes’ 
single - twist gold braid. 
“ Thought you chaps only went 
to sea at the Crystal Palace or 
on the Round Pond.” 

Symes, naturally, was an- 
noyed. The R.N.V.R., ex- 
cellent seamen a8 so many of 
them proved, never did relish 
being looked upon as hopeless 
amateurs, even by the hard- 
bitten merchantmen of the 
R.N.R., and to them the title 
of ‘Harry Tate’s Navy’ was 
a8 a red rag is supposed to be 
to @ bull. 
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“* We do do a bit of soldiering 
at times,’ Symes _ replied. 
“‘ Have you heard of the Pen- 
insula and Antwerp? Never 
heard much of your outfit, 
though, in the military line.” 

A broad grin spread across 
Balstead’s weather-beaten face. 
“Good man. Sorry. What 
do you think of this job we’re 
doing in this benighted 
country ? ” 

“ Not much,”’ replied Symes. 
“I wish to goodness we were 
out of it and safe on our way 
home. Looks as though we 
shall soon be in Moscow, 
though goodness only knows 
what will happen when we do 
get there. It'll be pretty 
beastly I expect.’ 

“Tf it’s anything like what 
we’ve been having,” said Bal- 
stead, “it will be about the 
worst display of savagery the 
world has seen.” 

Symes agreed. “I don’t 
suppose, though, that they will 
get hold of the real big chiefs 
amongst the Bolshies. The 
understrappers will have to 
suffer as usual. I don’t know 
how you feel, but I am at the 
stage where, if I see one more 
execution or flogging, I shall go 
raving mad.” 

‘* Haven’t you got used to it 
yet? Why, I don’t believe 
there is any such country as 
England where men get pun- 
ished if they commit murder, 
and where people are decent to 
each other.” 

Three days of total inaction 
followed, three days when 
Moscow lay wide open for the 
Whites to march into, but 
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nothing was done. Little could 
be; the officers who should 
have been marching were 
arguing and intriguing for the 
plums of office now that it 
seemed the Revolution was 
ended. The few who were 
public-spirited enough to work 
found that they could not move 
their troops. There were re- 
ports of mutinies and revolts 
throughout the whole of the 
region that they had occupied ; 
rebellions against the terrible 
tyranny of the White officers 
that had driven the already 
despairing peasantry to the 
point where they turned in 
blind, hopeless anger against 
their oppressors, determined to 
strike one blow, even though it 
meant their death. 

Discipline there was practi- 
cally none. Every hour there 
were shots and screams as 
some troops mutinied and killed 
their officers, or some officer 
callously shot down some 
private or N.C.O. whom he 
conceived to be slow in obeying 
his orders. Men, and women 
too, were flogged in the public 
Square by the orders of petty 
commanders. General Denikin 
and his Staff did what they 
could to restore discipline and 
to restrain the more brutal 
officers, but with little result. 

Symes and Balstead, who 
had struck up a great friend- 
ship, found themselves in the 
gravest danger on the second 
evening, when they attempted 
to rescue a pretty brown-eyed 
woman who was trying des- 
perately to save her little girl 
baby from the clutches of three 
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drunken Kuban Cossacks. At- 
tracted by the woman’s screams 
issuing from a dark alley close 
at hand, the two officers ran 
down the narrow lane and 
found her fighting desperately 
to reach her child, which one 
of the hairy brutes was swinging 
around by its legs, laughing 
uproariously whilst he pre- 
tended to dash its head against 
the wall of a house. Tall, 
muscular Balstead took him 
under the point of his bearded 
chin, catching the child from 
his slackened grasp as the man 
crashed to the ground. Symes 
hit one of the others a terrific 
blow with the heavy life- 
preserver he was carrying, 
and sent him down with 
a fractured skull into the 
rudimentary gutter. The third 
man ran yelling from the alley, 
and returned almost at once 
with several of his comrades, 
as the two officers were trying 
to soothe the sobbing woman. 

Sabres were glinting in the 
hands of the Cossacks as they 
came surging up the lane, but 
the woman wrenched open the 
door of a house, and the trio 
dashed in, Balstead carrying 
the child. The crowd of semi- 
intoxicated cavalrymen came 
rushing along, but not having 
noticed the disappearance of 
the party into the house, 
charged past the door, yelling 
and shouting their blood-lust, 
and disappeared down the lane. 

Next day Orel was en féle. 
The great and glorious news had 
arrived that General Yudenich 
with his northern army had 
captured Krasnoe Selo and was 
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gctually within sight of the 

t+ dome of the Cathedral of 
§¢ Isaac in Petrograd. All 
day long, rifles and cannon were 
discharged in feuw-de-joie, the 
few bells left in the city clashed 
and clanged their joy, while 
the streets were filled with 
drunken, exultant officers—yet 
all the while the peasant soldiers 
were slipping away, taking ad- 
vantage of the lessened control 
either to make their escape 
or to desert to the Reds in 
the apparently doomed city of 
Moscow, only a few score miles 
away. 

Then, six days after their 
triumphant capture of Orel, 
three days after their jubilation 
over the victory of Yudenich, 
final and irretrievable disaster 
crashed on to the White Armies. 
The semi- naked, despairing, 
bootless, starving fanatics of 
the Red forces were upon them. 
Through the ill-disciplined de- 
fence lines, among the sleep- 
ing pickets, and across the 
badly guarded trenches they 
poured like a living stream 
of fury upon the carousing, 
wrangling, intriguing Whites. 

Balstead had expected some 
such thing to happen. He had 
made a reconnaissance that 
afternoon, and had seen large 
bodies of civilians mixed with 
the ragged soldiers of the Bol- 
shevik armies approaching. 
His report to Headquarters of 
the nearness of the Reds had 
been laughed to scorn. ‘ The 
Revolutionaries are whipped,’ 
he was told; ‘“ next week we 
shall be in the Kremlin.” 

He was a simple straight- 
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forward soul, inspired by that 
old creed of the Mercantile 
Marine, ‘Obey orders if you 
break owners,’ and his job, in 
so far as he could see it, was to 
bring his gun and gun’s crew 
back into safety in British 
territory or put them aboard a 
British ship ; and that he fully 
intended doing. Symes was 
with him. He had discovered 
that it was quite useless to 
carry on with his liaison work. 
In the first place, there was no 
possible chance of getting re- 
ports through to the naval 
authorities, and secondly, the 
Whites were so cock-a-hoop 
with their fancied victory that 
they were not anxious to be 
reminded by his presence of all 
that they owed to the Allies 
who had supported them. Con- 
sequently he joined Balstead, 
and, at the moment when the 
first shots were fired and the 
screams of the Reds showed 
that they were within the 
defences, he was with the 12- 
pounder gun on the southern 
outskirts of the doomed town. 

Within a quarter of an hour 
it was obvious that the peasant 
Whites were not going to make 
a stand. In ever-increasing 
numbers they streamed past 
the knot of seamen gunners 
standing closed up around their 
tiny piece, though the rattle of 
machine-guns, in a few scattered 
clumps, showed that the officer- 
regiments were still doing their 
best to resist. In the darkness 
and confusion it was quite 
hopeless to bring the 12- 
pounder into action ; one would 
be just as likely to shell friends 
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as foes. Balstead gave the 
order to limber-up and to take 
the road southwards. At Malo- 
Archangelsk it might be possible 
to make a stand, and the only 
thing to do was to march for it 
as hard as possible. 

But the retreat appeared to 
be more of a rout than any- 
thing else, and, during the 
next two days of hard tramp- 
ing, it appeared ever more 
certain that the broken Whites 
would never re-form. All trace 
of regiments and brigades was 
lost ; all along the road were 
cast-off uniforms and discarded 
rifles, where the peasant 
soldiers, anxious to appear as 
though they had never had 
any connection with the re- 
actionary armies of Denikin, 
had thrown them. The third 
day brought them to their 
objective, but, as they entered 
the little town, red flags were 
already appearing in every 
window and doorway; a de- 
tachment of soldiers, still wear- 
ing the khaki uniforms pro- 
vided by the Allies, but sport- 
ing red cockades, advanced 
threateningly towards them, 
and only allowed them to pass 
when they saw that the party 
was British. 

But there was no rest for the 
weary seamen in the town; 
they had all they could manage 
to procure some food. Procure 
is good; in actual fact they 
had to knock unconscious a 
Russian picket who were 
gambling at a fire near the 
ration dump. Balstead com- 
mandeered two farm wagons 
standing close by, with the 
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miserable horses that drew 
them, and then loaded them 
up with tins of bully-beef ang 
tin boxes of ration biscuits. 
Symes, still punctilious, jp. 
sisted on giving the farmers 
receipts for the requisitioned 
vehicles, leaving a signed state- 
ment that they had taken g0 
many boxes of provisions. 

At Shchigry they had their 
first real taste of fighting with 
their late Allies, the Whites, 
A machine-gun post on the 
bridge over the river attempted 
to stop them, but Balstead, by 
this time grimly desperate, 
brought the gun into action 
and crashed _ three _high- 
explosive shells into the 
mutinous bridge-guard, thereby 
clearing himself a path. But 
in the town there was nothing 
to be obtained, and he dared 
not stop to rest, for the whole 
populace had turned Bolshevik, 
and hooted and stoned the 
detachment as it passed along 
the narrow streets. There 
was no ration dump to be 
raided, either. That had been 
emptied days before by the 
starving peasants and flying 
soldiers. 

The men were now in a 
pitiable state. Ten days’ forced 
marching was playing havoc 
with their feet, and many of 
them were already almost 
through their boots. Added 
to this, the provisions on the 
wagons were beginning to run 
low. By the time they had 
won their way through the 
seared, destroyed countryside, 
already devastated by the 
fugitive cavalry, to Novy! 
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Oskol, many of them were in a 
state of utter collapse, their 
podies emaciated, and their 
wiforms in rags. 

They found the town almost 
deserted ; except for a few 
wounded and sick men, there 
was not, seemingly, a single 
inhabitant alive. There were 
plenty of dead, however ; they 
lay in heaps in every street, 
many of them killed days before 
and already tainting the air. 
From iron brackets on the walls, 
and from trees, hung dozens of 
corpses, men and women to- 
gether, executed by the fleeing 
Whites as Communist traitors, 
or hanged by the Reds as 
aristocrats and enemies of their 
country. Here Fortune gave 
the little party a wan smile ; 
for, a8 they rested in the little 
railway station, a train came 
puffing up the line from the 
south and drew to a stop at the 
platform. 

Like hungry wolves the sea- 
men sprang upon the few men 
of the train-guard and threw 
them out of the box-cars on to 
the rails. It was on this plat- 
form that Balstead ordered the 
§.M.L.E. rifles carried by his 
party to be destroyed. They 
were quite useless, for the last 
round of ammunition was spent, 
and there was no prospect of 
obtaining more of the British 
303 cartridges. There were 
plenty of German Mausers lying 
about the streets, as well as 
apparently unlimited ammuni- 
tion for them, evidently spoils 
from the German army that 
had been in the Ukraine in the 
previous year. With these 
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weapons the party was re- 
armed and took possession of 
the train. It seemed as though 
the sound of the noisy, puffing 
engine had worked a miracle in 
the dead town ; for, from holes 
and crannies, from cellars and 
attics, poured a stream of 
women and old folk, who, 
raising skinny, talon-like hands, 
fell on their knees and sobbingly 
begged for transport to the 
south. Balstead was inex- 
orable ; his first duty was to 
save the gun and his men, and, 
until they were safely aboard, 
he would allow no one to enter 
the trucks. <A search of the 
train had produced nothing 
edible, but there was a spare 
truck of fuel for the locomotive. 
His worn out, staggering men 
were driven to work to pile high 
the tender before he would per- 
mit them to rest, and then, after 
Sundry experiments with the 
levers and controls, Balstead 
himself drove the train out of 
the station, after nearly an 
hour of weary shunting to get 
the engine pointing south. 
Symes, exhausted and almost 
spent, dashed from one set of 
points to another, driven by 
the scourging whip-lash of the 
R.N.R. man’s tongue, until, at 
long last, they had the train 
pointing in the right direction. 

Followed more work. The 
gun had to be off-loaded again 
and hauled into the wagon next 
to the engine. He was taking 
no risk of losing it on the way 
by a coupling breaking half-way 
‘down the train. With a terrific 
jerk they started, and slowly 
gathered speed away from 
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Novyi Oskol, while hundreds 
ran along the track trying 
to board the over - crowded 
vehicles, only to be savagely 
repulsed by the lucky ones 
inside. With three of the 
seamen taking turns to stoke, 
they rattled across the country, 
through Volchansk without 
stopping, though they drew 
the fire of a crowd of fugitives 
on the station, killing scores 
in the wooden wagons. They 
sped onward to Kupyansk, 
where they found they could 
go no farther, for the track had 
been destroyed for many miles. 
Abandoning the train, they 
took to the road again, and 
found that their lift had, at 
least, given them one advan- 
tage: they were now ahead of 
the fugitives from Orel, though 
there were hordes of soldiers 
fleeing south from the garrisons 
that had been left behind to 
hold the occupied territory. 
On the second day after 
leaving the train, they entered 
a village north of Izyum on 
the banks of the River Danets, 
and found the bridge held in 
force by a party of Reds, not 
regular troops, but disbanded 
soldiers who were awaiting the 
advance of the Bolshevik regu- 
lars, and wishful to show their 
sympathy with the Soviets by 
exterminating any fugitives 
from Denikin’s armies. By 
this time Balstead had several 
hundred men under his com- 
mand ; his tail of fugitives was 
growing ever longer. Broken 
men and homeless women, find- 
ing a tiny nucleus of security 
in the discipline of the naval 


party, attached themselves to 
it a8 their last hope of winning 
to safety. Half a dozen rounds 
from the 12-pounder, followed 
by a desperate charge by the 
Whites, served to turn the 
tide of battle, and the Reds 
died where they stood on the 
bridge - head, or else, later, in 
more horrible fashion at the 
hands of the infuriated Whites. 
From their bodies Symes and 
Balstead were able to re-equip 
their small force. Russian boots 
and clothing were stripped from 
the corpses, sufficient being 
found after hundreds of bodies 
had been examined. All that 
was now left of their original 
equipment were their caps; 
otherwise they were a varie- 
gated crowd of tatterdemalions, 
some in civilian clothing, others 
in a hotch-potch of uniforms of 
the White and Red forces. 
Through the following weeks 
the heart-breaking retreat con- 
tinued. The party was con- 
tinually being diverted from 
the direct route southwards by 
reports of new Soviets having 
been set up in towns on their 
way. Sometimes, to their 
despair, they had actually to 
march northwards again to 
avoid a threatened peril. And 
all the time the men grew 
more gaunt and weaker from 
starvation. On Christmas Eve 
they camped in a swamp be- 
tween the Rivers Ingul and 
Dnieper, many miles south of 
the town of Krivnoy, and it 
seemed as though the end had 
really come. There was noth- 
ing to eat, and there had been 
nothing for the past four days. 
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The flame of determination 
purnt brightly in Balstead, 
whilst Symes had reached the 
stage where he could conceive 
no other existence than this 
continual marching, ever 
marching. He did not believe 
that there was such a country 
as England, where people lived 
normal lives, ate regular meals 
at decently appointed tables, 
and slept in comfortable beds. 
Kipling’s “‘ Boots ” hung in his 
mind like a mud-shot curtain. 
And that damnable gun! 
What earthly use was it? Why 
not let it go? Twelve-pounder ? 
It seemed more like some 
enormous Austrian howitzer, 
weighing a hundred tons. It 
weighed more than that, he was 
sure. 

Balstead’s grim face was grin- 
ning at him, the taut skin 
stretched over the jutting cheek- 
bones. 

“Hanging up your stocking 
tonight, Symes ? ”’ he asked. 

“Haven't got one to hang 
up,” grunted Symes. 

“Cheer up, man,’”’ responded 
Balstead. ‘“ By New Year we 
should be in Nikolaiev, and 
surely we shall be able to get 
aboard one of our own craft 
there.” 

“You've got that damned 
river to cross first,” pointed 
out Symes. ‘If we keep that 
confounded gun we shall never 
manage it. Why not dump the 
darned thing ? ” 

Instantly the grin  dis- 
appeared from Balstead’s face. 
“Lieutenant Symes, I am in 
charge of this party, and that 
gun is going through. I don’t 
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want to hear any more from 
you on that matter, so oblige 
me by keeping your mouth 
shut.” 

‘¢ Madness,” replied the other, 
and relapsed into sulky silence. 
‘“ What about some sleep ? ’’ he 
queried later. 

‘Yes, and start to dream 
about roast turkey with sausage 
stuffing, plum puddings ablaze 
with brandy. No,’ answered 
Balstead. ‘‘ Anyway, we'll pull 
out of here as soon as the men 
are rested a little. Pity we 
ate those two horses ; the poor 
fellows are getting too ex- 
hausted to drag the gun.” 

“ Then——”’ began Symes 
hopefully. 

Balstead grinned again. 
“Don’t start again, old man. 
I don’t want to have to resume 
my quarter-deck manners. By 
the Living Tin Ones! What is 
that smell ? ” 

Faint on the chill breeze 
came the smell of something 
cooking. Food! Who the 
deuce had found anything to 
cook? If the tail of fugitives 
(there were some two hundred 
of them only a couple of fur- 
longs away) got a whiff of that 
luscious aroma, bayonets and 
charged magazines would be 
needed to keep them off. The 
two officers staggered to their 
feet and crossed over to where 
the men were lying on the 
sodden ground. There was a 
small fire in the centre of the 
knot of bluejackets, and on it 
was sizzling one of the buckets 
from the limber, whilst the 

chief petty officer was crouched 
lovingly over it, stirring it with 
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a stick. He looked up as he 
saw them bending over him. 

‘“‘ Little experiment of mine, 
sir,” he said, beginning to 
rise to his feet, only to be 
instantly motioned to carry 
on. “I thought that I’d make 
a stew for all of us. Put the 
men to digging up worms, 
washed ’em, squeezed ’em to 
get the insides out. Then we 
took the insides of the grass 
shoots—a bit hard they are, sir, 
at this time of the year—and 
boiled ’em all together. Plenty 
of salt with us, sir; you remem- 
ber we collected it in that 
village near Novomoskovsk, 
days back, and there were a 
dozen onions as well. I’ve 
used two of them to give it a 
flavour, like.’’ 

It was hot, it was salty, and, 
above all, it had bulk, and 
filled shrunken stomachs. “ By 
gosh! sir,’ said one man, a 
seaman gunner, “them there 
Shepherds wouldn’t ’alf need 
to watch their flocks 
tonight if we were anywhere 
round, wouldn’t they ? ”’ 

For the next ten days worm 
stew was the order of the day. 
The men were now so feeble 
that they took a week to cover 
a distance that they could 
have marched in a day at the 
beginning of the retreat—and 
then only when driven by the 
fist and boot of the indomitable 
Balstead. But on the 3rd 
January their luck changed. 
On the far side of the river they 
discovered an aged donkey. 

Red riot started as soon 
as it became known to our 
‘tail’ that we had found 
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the donkey. In an instant the 
gun was unlimbered, loaded 
with one of its last three Shells, 
and the seamen took up their 
positions with rifles at ‘the 
ready.’ Men and women 
staggered round us with slaver- 
ing lips and drooling mouths, 
looking like hungry ghouls as 
they gazed at the heaving 
flanks of the ancient donkey, 
Women, in broken English, 
tried to cajole the sailors with 
promises of everything they 
possessed in the way of per- 
sonal charms, to obtain a share 
of the life-giving meat. Men 
begged and prayed that they 
should have it, saying that the 
women, after all, were but use- 
less mouths, while they had 
potential value as fighting men 
in the event of our encountering 
any of the enemy. 

Balstead faced the threaten- 
ing, scowling, cajoling, wheed- 
ling, murderous crowd of scare- 
crows and bade them keep 
quiet. His words were trans- 
lated by a ragged man who 
had once been a colonel of the 
Imperial Guard, and _ they 
raised a howl of protest from 
the famished mob. 

“My job is to get my men 
and this gun safely aboard 
some British craft,’ shouted 
Balstead, “‘ and to do that I'll 
see all of you into Hades if 
necessary. I’m going to kill 
this animal, and then, if there 
is any to spare, I will give 
you as much as there is. If 
any of you attempt to rush 
us I’ll order my men to fire. 
If you think you can take it 
from us, then try it.” 
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With that he turned round 


and shot the donkey. In a 
few minutes it was dis- 
embowelled and skinned, the 
crowd of refugees howling for 
its entrails, hide and head, 
which Balstead refused to give 
them, but ordered to be placed 
to one side. The carcass was 
jointed, and retaining the two 
hind-legs and part of the back, 
he ordered several of the 
Russians to come in and cut 
the remainder into hundreds 
of small parts. Every bit of 
that moke was eaten. HEven 
his hide and hoofs were boiled. 

On 6th January the Reds 
broke the last flickering rem- 
nant of the White resistance. 
They galloped into Ekaterinos- 
lav, and the war was over. Cer- 
tainly Wrangel held out until 
the next year in the fastnesses 
of the Crimea. Denikin made 
a last attempt to rouse the 
Don, Kuban and Astrakhan 
Cossacks, but it was far too 
late, and all that was left to 
him was ignominious flight to 
Constantinople. 

As the gun’s crew staggered 
down to the wharf at Nikolaiev, 
their 12-pounder clattering 
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behind them, the ship’s com- 
pany of the British sloop gazed 
wide-eyed at the motley party. 
The queer fellow with a ragged 
beard, in advance, who wore 
the dress of a filthy Russian 
peasant and the peaked, greasy 
cap and badge of an R.N.R. 
officer, strode up to the 
immaculate lieutenant - com- 
mander at the foot of the gang- 
way, and saluted. 

‘“* Gun’s crew, and gun landed 
from H.M.S. Tuberose, report- 
ing present, sir,”’ he said. 

The commander returned the 
salute gravely. ‘I don’t think 
that I shall be able to take the 
gun aboard, Mr Balstead. No 
room for it. I have to fill up 
with as many of the Russian 
fugitives as I can. Remove 
the breech-block and get rid 
of the gun.” 

Again Balstead saluted. 
“ Ay, ay, sir.”’” Turning to the 
chief petty officer: ‘‘ Unship 
the breech-block and push the 
darned thing over the side,”’ he 
commanded. 

As they heaved their Old 
Man of the Sea over the edge 
of the wharf no one pushed 
more mightily than Symes. 
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THE VARVILL. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


From the sparkling Medi- 
terranean the large, first-class 
cargo vessel Brabourne steamed 
slowly through the narrow 
channel between two converg- 
ing breakwaters into an almost 
tideless, crowded, North African 
harbour. A small tug helped 
to twist her and berth her 
alongside a long, deserted quay, 
and it was not till the first of 
the mooring ropes had been 
passed ashore that the pilot 
informed her captain, in Eng- 
lish very much broken up by 
phrases in his own language, 
that the stillness of the port 
and the absence of any sign of 
activity on board the vessels 
lying in it were not due to a 
noon-time hush, but to a 
stevedores’ strike. The pilot 
thought the strike would be 
settled that afternoon, but, 
alas! next day was a public 
holiday, when it would be quite 
useless to expect any man to 
work. 

“Damn !”’ Captain Coleman 
said. 

The pilot stretched out his 
arms horizontally, turned the 
palms of his hands upwards, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“What would you?” he 
asked in astonishment. ‘ Veree 
naice place ! ” 

The captain would something 
entirely different. He had ex- 


I. 


pected to get away again that 
evening after having taken in 
sufficient bunker coal to last 
him to Port Said. The Bra- 
bourne was bound from Phila- 
delphia to Singapore with a 
full cargo of case oil—two tins 
of kerosene to each case—and 
it would not do the captain’s 
reputation any good if she 
lingered on the way. Evidently 
there was nothing he could do 
about it, however, so he ate 
his mid-day meal philosophic- 
ally, then went ashore, carrying 
a small attaché-case with some 
papers, with the intention of 
visiting his agents and there 
learning the best or the worst. 

Following the pilot’s direc- 
tions, he walked along the quay, 
then struck up into the town, 
through a broad street flanked 
on both sides by trees. On 
one side soldiers were march- 
ing to and fro, on the other 
groups of workers—probably 
strikers—were sullenly  dis- 
cussing their grievances. He 
passed an end of the native 
quarter, with its little stalls 
covered with heaps of fruit 
and guarded by old hags 
who dozed. Staid men in the 
burnous and flowing white robes 
shuffled between the stalls; 
pasty-faced individuals in Euro- 
peanised dress and the fez sat 
whispering and drinking coffee. 
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All regarded him incuriously. 
The dirt and smells of the 
pazaar overflowed on to the 
proad street. In spite of the 
pilot’s recommendation, it was 
not a nice place, and the 
captain thought the sooner he 
was out of it the better. He 
had ordered his coal by wire- 
less, 80 had little to do at the 
agents’ except extract a promise 
to see it delivered as soon as 
possible. The day after to- 
morrow, the agents confirmed. 
He could not make better of it. 

His next business was at the 
British consulate, so he struck 
farther into the town. As he 
walked he came to an open, 
yellow-green space surrounded 
by trees. A cricket ground, 
by all that was holy! And 
there must be a match on to- 
morrow! The grass was sparse 
and rather short, but in the 
centre of the ground a couple of 
natives were mowing it still 
closer. Three others were pull- 
ing out the screens from behind 
a small pavilion, another was 
greasing a heavy roller. Cer- 
tainly there must be a match 
tomorrow, Captain Coleman 
thought joyously. He must 
inquire about that at the con- 
sulate ; for if there was a man 
in this world who could with 
accuracy be described as crazy 
on cricket, that man was Cap- 
tain Coleman. Anything to do 
with cricket was a delight to 
him: playing it, watching it, 
reading about it. He was a 
bachelor, but he lived for the 
day when he would be able 
to retire—not, like other men, 
to settle down with a wife, 
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till the soil of a small garden, 
and grow the largest cabbages 
and most beautiful chrysanthe- 
mums, but to live somewhere 
within hailing distance of Lord’s 
and the Oval, with, in summer, 
a county match always in the 
offing. 

His business at the consulate 
had to do with settling up the 
affairs of a fireman who had 
deserted a few minutes before 
the ship left Philadelphia. 
There was one point in the 
settlement over which he and 
the consul did not agree, and 
a rather acrimonious little argu- 
ment arose. The captain gained 
his point, and, while the consul 
was writing confirmation of it, 
he glanced at a copy of ‘ The 
Times’ which lay on a desk. 
Instantly his eye fell on some 
small, narrow paragraphs, 
crowded with figures, inter- 


spersed between other para- 
graphs in @ column. Cricket 


scores. He longed to reach 
for the paper and read it, for 
he had not seen one since he 
left America. Then he remem- 
bered the ground. 

“Is there a cricket match 
here tomorrow ? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘ There is; a sort of a one,” 
the consul replied without look- 
ing up. 

66 Ah ! ”? 

Something in the expression 
caused the consul to put down 
his pen. 

‘¢ Keen on cricket, captain ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Rather ! ’’ Captain Coleman 
answered fervently. 

The consul resumed his writ- 
ing. The captain, surer of his 
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ground now, picked up the 
week-old copy of ‘ The Times.’ 
Surrey was doing famously, he 
noticed. 

“Here you are, captain,” 
the consul said. ‘‘ Do you play 
yourself ? ”’ 

“A little,” 
replied modestly. 

“TI can get you a game 
tomorrow. Not many English- 
men here, you know; we have 
to make up the teams with 
some scallywags. I suppose 
none of the other chaps in 
your ship play.” 

“Oh, but they do.” 

“By Jove!” the consul ex- 
claimed with sudden interest. 
“T can fit in half a dozen at 
least.” 

“How about my ship taking 
your team on?” the captain 
asked rather shyly. 

The consul smiled. 

‘* T’m afraid that would make 
it rather one-sided, captain,” 
he said. ‘“‘We may not be 
strong in numbers, but we 
have some very useful per- 
formers here. I just missed a 
blue at Cambridge, and one of 
the other fellows has played 
for the Free Foresters.” 

“We haven’t a bad team, 
really,” the captain said per- 
suasively. “We've played 
quite a number of matches at 


the captain 
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odd times; gave a strongish 
team in Philadelphia a good 
run the other day.” 

“Did you? By Jove!” 

The consul meditated. The 
captain watched him open- 
mouthed, as if something very 
fateful depended on his next 
words. 

“T’ll chance fixing it up,” 
the consul declared after a 
minute’sthought. ‘Some of our 
slackers won’t mind not getting 
@ game; they’d rather sit 
around and criticise and mop 
gin slings at this time of the 
year. I’ve got time to send 
them chits.”’ 

Captain Coleman’s face fairly 
beamed. 

‘“‘That’s great,” he cried. 
“Tll go down aboard and 
warn my chaps about it.” 

“We start play at eleven, 
but Ill have the nets up 
and some gear down by ten 
so that you can get in some 
practice,”’ the consul said with 
enthusiasm. ‘ We'll put up 
the lunch and drinks, of course.” 

The captain rose to go. 

‘Thanks very much,” he 
said. “I say, I’m~sorry I 
troubled you.” 

“ About that fireman? All 
right, captain ; quite all right. 
No trouble at all. I’m jolly 
glad you blew in.” 


II. 


Out in the street, in spite 
of the afternoon heat and glare, 
Captain Coleman trod lightly, 
his only dread now—a thor- 
oughly disloyal one—that the 


strike might have been miracu- 
lously settled and that he 
would reach his ship to find 
coal being poured down her 
bunker hatches. He could not 
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get down to her with the glad 
tidings quickly enough. He 
was far from dreading next 
day’s encounter. The consul 
might have just missed his 
plue at Cambridge, there might 
pe a Free Forester and some 
other experts in the team, but 
on board the Brabourne there 
was Varvill—and now that 
another cricket season was in 
full swing in England a great 
many cricket lovers would very 
much like to know where Varvill 
was. Two years ago it was 
said he was one of the best 
all-round men his county had 
ever produced. It was freely 
prophesied that he would play 
for England. Then something 
happened; there were ugly 
rumours. Towards the end of 
that season he was occasionally 
dropped, even for important 
matches. He disappeared. No 
cricket ground in England had 
seen him last year. 

Drink, following on a swollen 
head, was the trouble—and to 
a certain extent remained the 
trouble, as Captain Coleman 
knew only too well. Never had 
captain nursed a wireless oper- 
ator a8 he had nursed his 
present one. He had given 
Varvill his first job after the 
professional cricketer had pulled 
himself together, studied at a 
technical college, and acquired 
the qualification that allowed 
him to go to sea in the 
Brabourne. He should have 
been discharged on several occa- 
sions, but Captain Coleman had 
smoothed things over and saved 
him. Now the captain felt he 
was about to get his reward. 
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Varvill’s swollen head was com- 
pletely cured; his drinking 
bouts were rarer, and he was 
recovering from them more 
rapidly. There had been a 
tremendous difference in the 
last few months. Perhaps he 
might yet return to first-class 
cricket and delight thousands, 
the captain thought as he 
tramped gaily down the broad 
street that led to the harbour. 

** Good afternoon, sah !”’ 

Passing along the pavement 
was the Brabourne’s cook, as 
coal-black a coloured gentleman 
as ever entered a ship’s galley 
and a lover of fine raiment. 
The highly polished collar which 
encircled his ebony - coloured 
neck, and propped up his chin, 
gleamed snow-white, but was 
no whiter than the teeth which 
flashed from the great slit in 
his face. He wore a Homburg 
hat, a well-cut blue lounge suit, 
and patent leather shoes. A 
diamond ring glittered on one 
of the fingers which grasped 
his silver-headed cane. 

‘Good afternoon, doctor,’’ 
the captain said pleasantly, 
then stopped. ‘Oh, doctor,” 
he continued, ‘“‘ we’re playing 
against the local team to- 
morrow.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sah ? ” the cook cried, 
and his teeth again flashed in 
a delighted grin. 

** Yes ; don’t stay ashore too 
long.” 

““1’m jest goin’ to buy some 
post-cards, sah. Whah’s de 
ground? T'll better have a 
look at de pitch, sah.” 

The captain directed him, 
and the cook strolled off, 
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blithely swinging his cane. 
Here was another rod in pickle 
for the consul’s team. The 
cook hailed from a West Indian 
island where the inhabitants 
had cricket on the brain. They 
were by no means modest, but 
they were excellent judges of 
the game, and when they swore 
that the cook was a knot faster 
than Larwood at his best, they 
probably did not exaggerate 
very much. Unfortunately 
there were no _ professional 
cricketers on that island, so 
the cook had to go to sea for 
eighteen months at a time to 
earn enough money to do 
nothing but play cricket the 
next six. He had joined the 
Brabourne fifteen months before 
and never left her; Captain 
Coleman saw to that. Al- 
though he had warned the 
cook about not staying ashore 
too long, he had no cause for 
uneasiness. The cook was a 
teetotaller; apart altogether 
from next day’s cricket he 
would be back on board in 
time to prepare the evening 
meal without fail. If only 
Varvill could be trusted like 
that ! 

Those two were the cracks 
of the Brabourne’s team, but 
there were others who would 
have -been quite useful club 
cricketers. The third officer 
was a steady bat who had got 
his colours at school. The 
second, the captain of the 
team, was a safe wicket-keeper. 
The fourth engineer had made 
a beginning in first-class Scot- 
tish cricket, which might not 
be a very high qualification at 
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Lord’s, but ought to be good 
enough for North Africa. Threg 
of the cadets—as the apprep. 
tices were labelled—were both 
keen and capable; there wag 
@ fireman who had played jp 
Yorkshire village cricket, could 
lift them out of the ground 
when he got his eye in, and 
never missed a catch. Trl 
there was no need to be afraid 
of tomorrow. 

The captain walked along 
the quay, saw there was no 
sign of coaling, and inwardly 
rejoiced. As soon as he boarded 
the ship he sent for the second 
officer. Within half an hou 
several pairs of boots, newly 
whitened, were drying on one 
of the hatches. There was no 
rat-catcher kit in evidence when 
the Brabourne team took the 
field ; no grey flannel or serge 
bags; no single pad when a 
man went to the wicket. Even 
the fireman could turn out in 
white, though when he went 
ashore in the ordinary way, in 
quest of beer, he was usually 
clad in dungarees. The cook 
came up the gangway and saw 
the captain standing outside 
his cabin. 

“* Dey’s jest watered de pitch 
heavily, sah, but it’ll be fiery 
enough by de mawnin’,” he 
reported. ‘ I’ll make de ball 
fizz off it like a rocket, sah.” 

Supper in the saloon was 4 
cheery meal; only the chief 
officer, Mr Carey, was morose. 
He was a serious seaman of 
the old school, who did not 
approve of sailors playing 
cricket at all, and looked on 
it as a heinous crime when 
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there was work to be done— 
and he had planned quite a 
lot of it for the next day. He 
did not approve of cadets either, 
and he would take it out of the 
lazy young devils when he got 
them to sea again. After 
supper the captain, perhaps 
the happiest man in the Medi- 
terranean at that moment, was 
smoking his pipe on the lower 
pridge when he noticed Varvill, 
accompanied by the drouthy 
second engineer, going down 
the gangway. His heart sank. 
It was an awkward situation, 
and one that called for tact. 

“ Mr Varvill,’”’ he called down 
quietly, ‘‘ I think we should all 
turn in early tonight. We've a 
hot side against us tomorrow ; 
the consul just missed his blue 
at Cambridge.” 

“That’s all right, sir; we'll 
fix ’em,” Varvill replied. 

There seemed to be a touch 
of reckless bravado about the 
reply that the captain did not 
like. He wondered... the 
second engineer always had 
whisky in his cabin. Oaptain 
Coleman continued to smoke, 
but the sunshine went out of 
his life as he watched the two 
men walking along the quay 
towards the town. 

Down in his cabin the second 
officer was oiling a bat, and 
revelling in the smell of it, when 
a knock sounded on his door. 

“Come in,” he shouted. 
“Hullo, what the devil do 
you want ? ” 

“You an’ me’s jest about de 
Same size, sah,’? the cook an- 
swered, with his ready grin. 

“H’m! what about it ? ”’ 
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““T want to borrow a pair of 
flannel bags, sah.” 

** You’ve got a pair of flannel 
bags, damn you; you were 
wearing them in Philadelphia.” 

“ Yes, sah ; but you ’member 
dat Irish policeman dat rolled 
me in de crude oil on de wharf 
’cause I was singin’ ‘ Gawd 
save de King’ when we was 
comin’ aboard after de match. 
I can’t get de pants clean, sah.” 

‘* Wear a pair of white ducks.”’ 

The cook laid his head back 
and laughed like a hyena. 

‘Me! acoloured gentleman ! 
wearin’ a pair o’ white duck 
pants in a match, sah!” he 
roared. 

“Hell! ”’ the second officer 
cried, “I suppose you would 
like my very best pair.” 

“Yes, sah.’ 

“You would,” the second 
officer said bitterly. ‘‘ You’re 
easily pleased; the best of 
everything will do you.” 

¢ ‘Yes, sah.’’ 

“Well, you won’t get ’em. 
Here’s my next best pair, and 
mind you get ’em washed before 
you bring ’em back.”’ 

‘6 Yes, sah.” 

Up on the lower bridge the 
chastened captain was staring 
sadly along the quay. He 
wondered if it would do any 
good to send Mr Graham, the 
second officer, ashore after Var- 

vill. A sound chap, Graham ; 
he might meet the wanderer 
casually and tactfully induce 
him to return. A snatch of 
song drew his attention for- 
ward; the Yorkshire fireman 
was cleaning a pair of white 
shoes; he did not run to 
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boots. The captain looked 
along the quay again, and his 
eyes brightened. Varvill was 
returning. He was alone, but 


what did that matter? The 
second engineer was no 
cricketer ; he could stay away 


all night and return blind to 
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the world if he liked. Now, 
everything promised well ie 
the morning. The consul would 
get the real surprise of his life, 
which was a pity, in a way, for 
he was a very nice consul—the 
nicest he had ever met, Captain 
Coleman reflected happily. 


Il. 


In the cool of the following 
morning Captain Coleman spent 
a quarter of an hour trying to 
shift his punch-ball from its 
moorings, then went below for 
a bath. The chief officer, who 
had been superintending the 
work of washing down the 
decks, and the chief engineer, 
both highly disgruntled, met 
on the lower bridge deck. 

‘“He’s not content with 
taking away three of the boys 
to play in this blasted match,”’ 
the chief officer said gloomily, 
“now he tells me he’s taking 
the fourth one, too—to score, 
or something. He’ll be quick 
enough to growl if I don’t get 
the rust chipped off that fore- 
deck before we get to the Canal, 
though.” 

‘“‘ Ay, and he’s taking away 
two of my engineers, and me 
with a job of work to do in the 
engine-room and the second 
with a head like a water-tube 
boiler,”” the chief engineer 
growled. ‘‘ He won’t get much 
good out of the fourth, though. 
I’ve had him up since three 
o’clock working at an auxiliary 
pump. I wonder what the 
owners would think if they 
knew about all these goings on.”’ 


““They might hear about it 
soon enough,” the chief officer 
hinted darkly. “Something 
happen some day when he’s 
out of the ship with all his 
cricket gang ; then they’ll find 
out all about it. He doesn’t 
take his job seriously enough,” 

The excitement of the coming 
match left no room in Captain 
Coleman’s mind for such gloomy 
forebodings. He went on deck 
after breakfast, stretched him- 
self luxuriously and thought 
it was good to be in flannels 
again. From force of habit he 
glanced ahead. The Brabourne 
was lying at the long quay 
with her head pointing towards 
the entrance to the harbour, 
through which a small tug was 
steaming seaward with a great 
white wave curling up from 
her bow. The chief officer, 
telescope in hand, came down 
off the bridge. 

‘¢ There’s a Greek steamer on 
fire out there, about two miles 
away. That’s what the tug’s 
going out for, though it’s a 
holiday in the harbour,” he 
reported. 

‘Well, they’re getting fine 
weather and an offshore wind 
for it,” the captain replied 
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cheerfully. ‘‘ Are those chaps 
neatly ready ?”’ he asked the 
second officer. 

The team collected by the 

y; he led them down 
it, followed by chorus of 
good wishes from the sailors 
and firemen who were sitting 
on the rail indulging in an 
after - breakfast smoke. The 
holiday in the harbour did 
not extend to the Brabourne. 
The old hags in the bazaar, 
the pasty-faced men wearing 
the fez, the staid men in 
purnous and white robes were 
not quite so incurious this 
time; they could hardly help 
watching eleven white men 
and boys and a negro—all in 
flannels, some wearing blazers 
—trooping joyously past them, 
carrying bats and a long bag 
containing pads and gloves. 

As they went on to the 
ground the spirit of cricket 
caught them, and their ordinary 
troubles fell away. Captain 
Coleman forgot that his vessel, 
sufficiently bunkered, should 
by that time have been well 
on her way to Port Said; the 
cadets never gave a thought 
to the bullying chief officer 
and his filthy chipping -ham- 
mers; the fourth engineer did 
not feel that he had a grievance 
over being up half the night 
working at an auxiliary pump. 
The nets were up as the 
consul had promised; they 
left their coats and blazers on 
some long, folding seats which 
had been placed in front of the 
pavilion and ran light-heartedly 
across the field for some batting 
practice. The cook and Varvill 
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bowled, but not at their best. 
It was advisable that the cook’s 
speed should come as a surprise, 
and Varvill simply kept a good 
length instead of indulging in 
the finger spin which he could 
use with such deadly effect. 
Captain Coleman contented 
himself with a few hits—he 
always went in last, anyhow— 
then returned to the pavilion, 
where he had noticed the consul 
and some men of the other 
team. 

“Good morning, captain,”’ 
the consul said ; ‘‘ you’ve got a 
likely-looking lot there. Who’s 
the tall chap bowling? Got a 
very nice action.”’ 

‘* Varvill, my wireless oper- 
ator,’ the captain, taken off 
his guard, replied. 

“Any relation 
Varvill ? ” 

‘* Well—er—he is... the 
Varvill,” the captain confessed 
shamefacedly, and blushed to 
the roots of his hair. 

““T thought I knew him. By 
Jove! captain, you are a 
downy old bird. No wonder 
you were keen to play us with 
a dark horse like that up your 
sleeve.” 

‘“No, it’s not that, really,” 
Captain Coleman said earnestly. 
‘*¢ You see, Varvill isn’t particu- 
larly proud of being a wireless 
operator even on a good-class 
cargo steamer like mine; 80 
we... well.” 

‘Keep it dark, eh? Right, 
so will I; but it’s me for a 
blob,’’ the consul said ruefully. 
““T’ve played against him and 
he got me in both innings 
with his leg spinners. Eleven 
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o’clock ; we’re all here; what 
about it?” 

The young scorer was sent 
across to the nets to summon 
the second officer, who was 
batting, to come and toss. 

‘¢ One more ball, doctor,’”’ the 
second officer cried. 

Whether the cook considered 
that he might deliver one really 
fast one for an arm-loosener, 
or he thought none of the 
opposing team was watching, 
is unknown, but he took a 
slightly longer run. The ball 
in its flight through the air 
was almost invisible ; the single 
stump was whipped clean out 
of the ground and sent flying 
against the back of the net. 

“Good God! what’s this ? ” 
the startled consul cried. “ An- 
other dark horse—and that’s 
not meant for a joke.” 

They tossed. The second 
officer guessed right and elected 
to bat. The local team took 
the field ; the third officer and 
fourth engineer put on their 
pads and strolled to the wicket. 
Captain Coleman, nervous but 
happy, sat on one of the long 
seats. Behind him a small 
group of spectators, most of 
whom were English, had al- 
ready gathered. The ground 
was fringed with natives of 
various hues from whitey-brown 
to black. The consul opened 
the bowling and the fourth 
engineer faced him. The bowler 
sent down a medium - paced 
ball which quickly nipped off 
the pitch. The fourth engineer 
tried a stylish stroke, but 
played forward a little late 
and misjudged the flight of the 
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ball, which went straight to 
the wicket-keeper’s gloves. 
“Didn’t know much about 
that one; an extra coat of 
varnish on the wicket and he 


was gone,” a voice behind 
said. 

Captain Coleman looked 
round. The speaker was a 


distinguished - looking, elderly 
gentleman with a waxed white 
moustache and a monocle. He 
might have come straight out 
of the pavilion at Lord’s. The 
captain went hot all over; he 
felt his heart beating painfully 
as he waited for the next ball. 
The fourth engineer met it 
with a straight bat, as he did 
the following one, but he was 
not timing them properly. 

‘‘ The bowling must be fright- 
fully difficult,’’ the captain 
muttered uneasily. It was difii- 
cult, but there was also that 
matter of the auxiliary pump. 

The next two balls were 
wide of the off-stump, and the 
fourth engineer left them alone. 
The last ball was also wide, 
but the batsman unfortunately 
nibbled at it, and was smartly 
caught in the slips by the Free 
Forester. 

“ Rotten shot!” the elderly 
gentleman commented. 

“We’ve never been up 
against stuff like this before,” 
Captain Coleman gasped miser- 
ably, and wondered if the match 
would be a fiasco. 

0-1-0, on the scoreboard, 
made dismal reading. Varvill 
walked to the wicket, a perfect- 
looking specimen of a county 
cricketer — athletic, broad- 
shouldered, clean-shaven, shirt- 
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sleeves neatly rolled up, white 
silk handkerchief tied loosely 
round his neck. As he strolled 
he lightly patted his right pad 
with his bat. The third officer 
faced the new bowler. A cool 
customer, the third. He took 
dead centre, then with the 
toe of his boot made a line 
from it towards the middle 
stump. He played every ball 
of the over comfortably, back 
along the ground to the bowler, 
mid-off and mid-on. A maiden 
over; the scoring book was 
still blank as far a8 runs were 
concerned, but Captain Cole- 
man felt happier. 

Varvill faced the consul. The 
first ball was straight and a 
good length. There was a 
graceful sweep of the batsman’s 
shoulders, a twinkling of his 
feet; the bat met the ball 
crisply and with terrific force, 
and the ball raced along the 
ground to the boundary as if 
shot out of a gun. A lovely 
stroke, as perfectly timed an 
off drive as had ever been seen 
on that ground. 

“ Here, what the hell ? ’”’ the 
elderly critic cried. 

Before the end of the over 
he was reduced to an astonished 
silence. Varvill took fourteen 
runs off it; when he only 
blocked a ball he put power 
behind the stroke. ‘The little 
group by the pavilion, quick 
to recognise a master, settled 
down to enjoy a display of 
really first-class batting. It 
was then that Captain Coleman, 
every nerve tingling with 
pleasure, noticed for the first 
time a column of black smoke 
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rising high above the trees 
which skirted the ground on the 
side next the town. 

“Something on fire down 
there by the harbour,’ one 
of the spectators remarked 
casually. 

The score mounted rapidly. 
The third officer batted care- 
fully — stopping the straight 
ones, punishing the loose ones, 
leaving the tempting ones on 
the off-side alone. Varvill con- 
tinued to bat magnificently. 
The bowling was consistently 
good, but he was completely 
on top of it. He played it 
with consummate ease; skill 
and intention were present in 
every shot, and a complete 
absence of luck. He drove, 
and cut, and pulled; the runs 
flowed from his bat till the 
dazzled little group by the 
pavilion became almost hys- 
terical with delight. 

“By Gad! sir, that chap 
wouldn’t let England down,” 
the elderly gentleman gasped. 
“There’s a hundred up; 
damned good going.” 

The column of smoke spread 
and mounted higher above the 
trees, but no one took any 
notice of it till Varvill lifted 
a ball clean out of the ground 
in that direction—the first one 
that had not gone all the way 
along the carpet. Just after 
that the game had to be stopped 
for a few minutes because of 
the hooting of motor horns, 
clanging of bells, and yelling 
of men close to. Two fire- 
engines were rushing towards 
the harbour. Most of the 
natives squatting round the 
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ground decided that a good- 
going fire was more exciting 
than even a high-class display 
of batting, and hurried after 
the fire-engines. A stiff breeze 
was now sweeping over the 
ground, and it freshened to 
half a gale. Leaves, papers, 
and bits of grass fluttered 
across the pitch; twice the 
bails blew off and had to be 
replaced. After the end of an 
over the young cadet came out 
of the scoring-box, threw up 
his arms and made the sema- 
phore call sign. The second 
officer answered him, took in 
the signal which he made, and 
moved across to where the 
captain was sitting. 

“ Varvill’s ninety-eight, sir,’’ 
he said. 

The next over was delayed. 
An excited murmur spread 
from the few natives left on 
the ground to the group by 
the pavilion. A sheet of flame 
shot high above the trees, 
cutting through the dense 
column of smoke. Only Cap- 
tain Coleman was uninterested. 
In his delight with the exhibi- 
tion his two batsmen were 
giving he did not care if a 
whole street of houses was on 
fire. He wondered happily 
how soon after lunch the second 
officer could declare ; he wanted 
the critics to see Varvill’s 
spinners, the cook’s lightning 
expresses, and the Yorkshire 
fireman’s fielding. He had just 
drunk a gin sling at the elderly 
gentleman’s invitation; they 
were sitting together now. The 
game was resumed. Varvill 
hooked the first ball nicely, 
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and it seemed to be going all 
the way to the boundary. 

“Oh, great stroke!” Cap. 
tain Coleman shouted. 

“ Lovely work ! ”’ the elderly 
gentleman cried. 

The ball was brilliantly 
fielded, and only a single re. 
sulted. All eyes had followed 
the ball, for the news that 
Varvill only wanted two for 
his century had spread, and 
they saw, hurrying along the 
edge of the boundary, a figure 
clad incongruously in a blue 
dungaree suit. The third officer 
saw it too, and was obviously 
startled, for he took his eye 
completely off the next ball— 
a straight one—and was bowled. 
The group by the pavilion rose 
to applaud him as he walked 
in quickly from the wicket; 
the hands from the Brabourne 
had their eyes riveted anxiously 
on the approaching man in 
dungarees. Captain Coleman 
rose to meet him. 

““ What’s the matter, Jones?” 
he asked. 

‘“‘The chief officer sent me, 
sir,’’ Jones replied breathlessly. 
‘¢ There’s a ship on fire in the 
harbour, an’ she’s  driftin’ 
straight down on top of us.” 

A ship on fire drifting down 
on top of the Brabourne which 
was laden to her hatches with 
case oil ! 

‘All hands down to the 
ship !’? Captain Coleman roared. 

Before he reached the gate, 
with his team at his heels, the 
consul overtook him. 

“I’ve got my two-seater 
here; I’ll run you down, 
captain,” he said. 
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When the consul’s car reached 
the bottom of the broad street 
and opened out the harbour, 
(aptain Coleman took in the 
situation almost with a single 
glance. The blazing steamer 
was the Greek which had been 
two miles offshore in the morn- 
ing He could tell by the 
strangely shaped letters on her 
pow. She had a deck-load of 
esparto grass, and so far only 
that piled high on her after- 
deck was on fire. It was a 
gigantic furnace. Flames were 
shooting high above the main 
truck, smoke even higher than 
that before it curled shore- 
ward. Long before they 
reached the quay they could 
hear crackling, as from a col- 
ossal bonfire. The steamer 
seemed to be deserted; not a 
man could be seen on her 
bridge when the smoke lifted 
temporarily from it, nor was 
there a soul on her fore-deck. 

“ They’ll have to scuttle that 
ship. Why the hell did the 
idiots bring her into a crowded 
harbour?’ Captain Coleman 
cried irritably. 

She had evidently been 
moored farther out and broken 
adrift. An anchor had been 
let go, but there was only a 
short scope of cable and she 
was dragging. A stranded six- 
inch manilla hawser hung out 
through a stern chock, as if 
she had been made fast to a 
buoy by it, and it had parted. 
The strong wind was blowing 
square on her beam and driving 


her straight at the Brabourne. 
She was only about fifty feet 
off, and, although the anchor 
was undoubtedly checking her 
progress, she would soon be 
alongside. Indeed, Captain 
Coleman wondered why she 
did not swing to her anchor 
and bring her stern crashing 
into his vessel’s hull. She was 
heading the opposite way to 
the Brabourne, so that the 
shower of sparks from her 
after-deck was blowing over 
the British vessel’s fore-deck— 
yes, and far beyond it: right 
across the quay and into the 
sea on the other side, for the 
quay was really a prolongation 
of one of the breakwaters. 
As the consul’s car moved 
slowly through the crowd which 
surrounded the chugging fire- 
engines, the captain noticed 
with satisfaction that all the 
ventilators in his ship had 
been turned back to wind and 
the cowls put on them. Four 
hoses, three of them leaky, 
with small jets of water spout- 
ing from all over them, were 
led over the gangway and 
across the fore-deck. Through 
the smoke the firemen holding 
the nozzles could be seen close 
to the Brabourne’s starboard 
rail, vainly trying to throw, 
across the water and against 
the wind, sufficient water to 
quench the glowing, roaring 
flames. 

A harbour official greeted 
them as they left the car. He 
was devastated to think that 
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the captain’s ship was in some 
slight danger, he said, but they 
would do their best to ensure 
that the danger would not 
increase. .The captain pointed 
to the red burgee flying at the 
Brabourne’s foremast-head and 
asked the official if he was 
aware that the steamer was 
loaded to the hatches with 
kerosene. The official shrugged 
his shoulders and said he was 
still more devastated. A tug 
had taken off the crew of the 
Greek steamer, he went on, 
and now, unseen from the 
quay, had a line fast to her 
quarter and was trying to 
hold her stern up into the 
wind. When the anchor was 
dropped they had not paid 
out enough chain, and no one 
would dare to go aboard again 
and pay out more. Too late 
now, of course. He regretted 
that even with the anchor 
down and the tug towing they 
could not hold the Greek 
steamer off. Perhaps that was 
just as well, though. When she 
got near enough the fire-engine 
pumps would soon extinguish 
the blaze. 

“No, never,’’ Captain Cole- 
man said. ‘‘The sooner you 
get another tug and tow my 
ship along the quay out of 
the way of the Greek, the 
better.” 

The official did not quite 
comprehend, and, in any case, 
there was no other tug avail- 
able. The chief officer was 
waiting on the gangway. 

‘‘ Those hoses won’t do any 
good, sir,’”’ he panted; “ they 
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might as well use squirts. It 
would be far better if they 
played on our hatches, venti- 
lator cowls, and derricks—one 


‘engine for’a’d here, the other 


aft, in case the fire spreads, 
Our own hose is led along there, 
too.”’ 

This appreciation of the situg- 
tion was so obviously correct 
that the captain asked the 
consul to suggest it to the 
firemaster. He had not much 
hope that there would be steam 
on the main engines, but he 
sent for the chief engineer. 

“Can you give me enough 
steam on the main engines to 
shift her a ship’s length ahead, 
chief ? ’’ he asked. 

‘Well, you took two of my 
engineers away to play cricket, 
and. ~ 

“Cut that out,” the captain 
said curtly. ‘‘ How soon can 
I have steam ? ”’ 

“In about a quarter of an 
hour,’’ the chief replied sulkily. 

‘Get a move on; ring up 
the telegraph as soon as you're 
ready,’”’ the captain ordered. 
To himself he muttered, ‘ That 
means less than ten minutes ; 
the chief’s bark is always worse 
than his bite.’’ 

The consul came along to 
say that the firemaster refused 
to stop playing water on the 
Greek ; he had come down to 
the harbour to put out a fire, 
not to prevent a possible fresh 
one. Captain Coleman damned 
the firemaster to hell, then 
wondered how long it would be 
before the intense heat and the 
smoke drove the firemen ashore. 
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They had already retreated 
half-way across the deck. He 
saw white-clad men pushing 
their way through the crowd on 
the quay, and very soon the 
cricket team was doubling up 
the gangway. 

“Single up the moorings 
fore and aft!” he roared. 
“Bos’n, shove that gangway 


ashore. Oh, hell! look at 
those hoses ! ” 
Obviously the gangway could 


not be moved so long as the 
hoses lay across it. 

“Will you please give that 
lousy blighter my compliments 
and ask him to pull his blasted 
hoses ashore? I’m going to 
shift the ship ahead,”’ Captain 
Coleman said to the consul, 
who had followed him on board. 

The consul hailed the fire- 
master, made the request, and 
received what looked like an 
emphatic refusal. 

“He won’t do it, captain,” 
the consul reported. 

“Won’t do it! Here, Mr 
Carey, get the carpenter along 
with his axe and some of the 
men with their knives. Cut 
those hoses—every damned one 
of them.” 

“You can’t do that, cap- 
tain,’ the horrified consul 
exclaimed. 

“Can’t I, by God! You 
watch! They’re aboard my 
ship without my permission.’’ 

The threat of cutting the 
hoses was enough. ‘The cor- 
pulent firemaster gesticulated, 
swore, and foamed at the mouth, 
but the sight of the carpenter’s 
axe shook him. He ordered 
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the hoses to be pulled ashore, 
and his firemen followed them. 
The firemaster swore loudly 
that he would take his engines 
away, but the consul pointed 
out that the Brabourne would 
probably be on fire very soon, 
so he waited hopefully. The 
captain and the consul went 
on to the lower bridge, where, 
owing to its being opposite 
the Greek’s fore-deck with its 
great stack of grass, the smoke 
was not so dense. 

‘6 We'll soon get moving, but 
she’s closing in on us quickly,” 
the captain said. ‘‘ It’s not so 
bad so long as her fore-deck 
doesn’t . . . Oh, my God! 
look at that !”’ 

The consul looked. The 
down-lead from the Greek 
steamer’s radio wires had 
broken close up to the aerial 
and fallen across the esparto 
grass on the fore-deck. As 
the strong wind whipped it 
about, sparks flew from the 
broken end, and where they 
touched they ignited, for the 
grass was bone dry. Fascinated, 
the two men watched the extra- 
ordinary sight. The wire wan- 
dered over the surface of the 
deck-load like a long, writhing 
torch, leaving a trail of fire 
behind. Where it started a 
small fire the wind fanned it 
to a large one. Within a few 
minutes the hitherto unscathed 
fore-deck was blazing in several 
places, and soon the sparks 
from it were flying over the 
Brabourne’s after-deck. As 
they watched, one of her boat- 
covers caught fire, and within 
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a few seconds the boat itself 
was smoking. The captain 
and consul were now on the 
bridge. 

“The blasted operator must 
have been transmitting, left 
his dynamo running, and some- 
thing on top of the transmitting 
key to hold it down,’ a voice 
cried from the lower bridge. 

The captain and consul 
looked down ; the speaker was 
Varvill. The Greek steamer 
was less than fifteen feet away 
now; she was smaller than 
the Brabourne and deeper in 
the water. They heard Varvill 
shouting to the carpenter, then 
saw the two men unshipping a 
length of the lower bridge-rails 
at the after-end and carrying 
it clear. Varvill went half-way 
across the deck to get a flying 
start, then leapt from his own 
ship right on to the other 
vessel’s deck-load. 

‘Oh, great jump! jolly well 
jumped ! ”’ the consul shouted. 

They saw Varvill fighting 
his way aft, then the dense 
smoke swallowed him. 

‘Damn those engines! Will 
they ever be ready ? ’”’ Captain 
Coleman cried impatiently. 
‘She'll be alongside of us in 
another five minutes and we’ll 
never get away.” 

The smoke from the Greek’s 
fore-deck blew clear for a 
moment and they could see 
the wireless down-lead still 
flying about; but it was no 
longer sending out sparks. 
Varvill must have found the 
dynamo and stopped it. By 
doing so he had certainly cur- 


tailed the fire, but a large part 
of the deck-load on the fore. 
deck was now burning furiously, 
It looked as if the Brabourne’s 
plight was even worse than the 
Greek’s. Once the latter 
vessel’s deck cargo was burnt 
out the closely packed grags 
in the holds might only 
smoulder ; but if the fire even 
reached one of the Brabourne’s 
holds she was doomed. A 
full cargo of case oil... and 
only ten feet separated the 
ships now. A calm voice was 
speaking in the centre of the 
bridge; the steering engine 
below was moving; under the 
direction of the third officer 
one of the sailors was trying 
the wheel over both ways. 

Varvill, blackened and dishev- 
elled, appeared in the wing of 
the Greek steamer’s bridge 
and gazed across wildly. His 
shirt was smouldering just 
below the V of the neck. He 
noticed the smoke from it, put 
up his hand and crushed the 
incipient fire between his 
fingers. He climbed over the 
bridge-rails, stood outside them, 
and hung on as if waiting for 
the vessels to get closer. Flames 
from the fore-deck were reach- 
ing up towards him. 

‘‘ Throw him a rope’s end,” 
the captain cried to the third 
officer. 

The third officer dashed down 
the ladder on to the lower 
bridge and seized an end of 
one of the boat falls that was 
coiled down there. A cadet 
ran along to help him. They 
were too late. The flames 
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came up around Varvill, set 
fre to his trousers and scorched 
his bare arms. The rail to 
which he was clinging must 
have been burning hot; he 
could hold on to it no longer. 
Uttering a low cry of pain 
he let go his grip, staggered 
for a moment, then fell into 
the water between the con- 
verging ships. An exclamation, 
almost a scream, of horror 
escaped the captain. 

“Tll get him!” the consul 
shouted. ‘‘ There are a couple 
of small fishing boats ahead 
there.” 

“You can’t get him; you’ll 
be squeezed between the two 
ships!’ the captain shouted. 

The consul had darted off 
the bridge. Almost overcome 
by the suddenness of the poig- 
nant tragedy, the captain 
trembled violently. He pulled 
himself together. He had to 
brace himself for the passage 
through a steadily contracting 
gap four hundred feet long, 
with a blazing inferno on one 
side of it. For the common 
good he had to ignore Varvill 
struggling in the water along- 
side. The consul would never 
reach him. To lower one of 
his own boats was impossible ; 
there was barely room for a 
lifeboat between the ships now, 
even if one could have been 
swung out in time; the gig 
was on the other side. Oh, 
come on with those engines ! 
He heard a splash in the 
water. 

“The cook’s gone in after 
him; the doctor’s got him!” 
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men on the fore-deck were 
yelling. 

The cook, who as a picca- 
ninny had almost lived in the 
sea, was a powerful swimmer 
—the captain knew that—but 
Varvill was a heavy man. The 
noise of loud and continuous 
Splashing came up from the 
water, and seemed to be re- 
ceding forward. Oaptain Cole- 
man was told afterwards that 
the cook turned on his back, 
got Varvill’s head on to his 
chest, and, using powerful 
back-strokes, went off towards 
the bow like a steamboat. 
Above the terrible crackling 
of the freshly lit esparto grass 
behind him, the captain heard 
the chief officer roaring to 
throw them a rope. He leaned 
over the forepart of the bridge 
and shouted through the mega- 
phone— 

“No, don’t do that. The 
consul’s coming from ahead in 
a small boat; throw him a 
heaving line; he won’t have 
room to work the oars.” 

He could hear the consul’s 
voice, followed by shouts 
of encouragement from the 
vicinity of the forecastle-head. 
Then there came a_ perfect 
storm of enthusiastic yells from 
the quay; men along there 
were shouting themselves hoarse 
in a dozen different languages. 
The engine-room_ telegraph 
clanged. 

‘‘ Engines ready, sir,’ the 
third officer cried. 

‘“* Let go aft ! let go for’a’d !”’ 
through the megaphone. ‘‘Helm 
amidships ! slow ahead ! ”’ 
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‘¢ All gone for’a’d, sir! ”’ 

‘¢ All gone aft, sir!” 

The Brabourne was moving, 
but the captain could not see 
three yards ahead. The third 
officer by the telegraph, only 
six feet from where he stood 
in the starboard wing of the 
bridge, was an indistinct shape ; 
the man at the wheel was in- 
visible. The smoke was blind- 
ing and almost suffocating ; 
the sparks were flying lower, 
the wind carrying them across 
the deck like hailstones driven 
in front of a squall. Yes, the 
Brabourne was moving; the 
quay on the other side was 
completely shut out by the 
smoke, but at intervals Captain 
Coleman could see over the 
deck of the burning Greek, 
which appeared to be slowly 
sliding aft. It was going to be 
a terribly tight fit, though, 
before his vessel was finally 
clear. He could hear her plates 
rasping and grinding along the 
quay wall. He could have 
eased her off it a little with the 
helm, but that would only cant 
her bow towards the greater 
danger and the vital propeller 
into the quay. Much better 
let her rasp and grind, even if 
she scraped a lot of paint off 
or even dented a plate. 

The overhanging end of the 
Greek’s bridge came out of the 
smoke and passed steadily aft. 
Captain Coleman felt that if 
he leant out over the side of 
his own bridge he could have 
touched it; it only seemed to 
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be a yard away. Under the 
lee of the other vessel’s funnel 
and engine-room casing the 
smoke was not so dense, but 
he still could see only a fey 
yards ahead. At the after-end 
of the Greek’s lower bridge a 
lifeboat was hanging in the 
davits, half swung out. It 
looked as if the crew had 
meant to use that boat to 
abandon her before the tug 
took them off. The forward 
davit, with the boat’s bow 
suspended from it, was pointing 
over the water; the head of 
the other one was still inboard. 
That boat was going to cause 
trouble farther aft. The Bra- 
bourne’s bridge came abreast 
of it; she had travelled fifty 
feet, and in the captain’s ex- 
cited imagination had taken 
about an hour to do it. 

The bridge slipped clear of 
the boat, and almost imme- 
diately came under the lee of 
the blazing after-deck. The 
heat became terrific. Perspira- 
tion streamed from Captain 
Coleman; his eyes smarted ; 
his lungs choked and burned. 
He had an almost overwhelming 
impulse to duck beneath the 
level of the canvas screen 
which ran round the bridge, 
but it would not do with a 
young officer standing beside 
him. One of the cadets, who 
was a sort of runner for the 
second officer, loomed out of 
the smoke and spluttered out 
@ report in which good and 
bad news were mingled. The 
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poats on the starboard side 
were on fire ; sparks had caught 
No. 4 hatch tarpaulin, which 
had started to smoulder; a 
direct flame had licked across 
and set fire to one of the 
derricks. The second officer 
had persuaded the firemaster 
to get his pumps going again, 
and his hoses were now playing 
all over the after-deck. Un- 
fortunately the only sound hose 
came into action prematurely ; 
the jet of water from it caught 
the second officer in the pit 
of the stomach at short range, 
doubled him up and laid him 
out. Two of the men were 
bringing him round. The car- 
penter was playing the ship’s 
hose on hatches and ventilator 
cowls. 

“ That’s right,’ Captain Cole- 
man gasped. ‘Tell him, for 
God’s sake, to watch cowls and 
hatches and nothing else ! ”’ 

The cadet went down the 
ladder and vanished, leaving 
the captain a prey to the 
most acute anxiety. He knew 
that no matter how carefully 
case oil is stowed a certain 
number of the tins leak. Many 
of the wooden cases become satu- 
tated; the atmosphere of the 
hold is inflammable. It would 
need little to start a con- 
flagration down there; the 
sparks from a burning cowl 
would do it. His nerves were 
now on edge; he wanted to 
be on the after-deck where 
the principal danger was. A 
great splintering of wood over- 
head startled him; he looked 
up and saw the Greek’s wooden 
Main-topmast coming down to 


add fuel to the flames. The 
third officer was worrying him 
by waving his arms and stamp- 
ing his feet as if he were being 
troubled by a myriad of mos- 
quitoes. In reality he was 
guarding himself against flying 
sparks. The helmsman was 
a@ source of worry, too; he 
was coughing as if he were in 
consumption. Captain Cole- 
man was also coughing and 
stamping, though in his irrita- 
tion with the other two he 
hardly realised it. And aft 
there was only a cadet, the 
carpenter, and a winded officer. 
He hoped the small tug out 
on the Greek’s weather quarter 
was doing her damndest. If 
she relaxed her towing efforts 
now his own ship would be 
irretrievably jammed in. 

His bridge passed the Greek’s 
main rigging ; her raised poop 
was coming into view. 
Heavens! how the gigantic 
bonfire roared and crackled in 
the wind! It would be almost 
a miracle if he got out of this. 
The smoke was thinning as 
they moved forward; there 
was no esparto grass on the 
Greek’s poop. The chief officer 
must be out of the smoke 
already, breathing God’s pure 
air with the blue sky above 
him. His own breathing was 
easier; he could see farther 
and farther ahead. To star- 
board was the Greek’s poop, 
with the ensign still blowing 
merrily out from her flagstaff. 
His chief officer was standing 
on the forecastle - head with 
a few hands. Away ahead 
stretched the quay, crowded 
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with watchers, some perched 
on the parapet which pro- 
tected it from the sea. The 
fez, the burnous, and the flow- 
ing robes were there, and doubt- 
less half the strikers to whom 
he owed his present ordeal. 
Now he was abreast of the 
Greek steamer’s stern, with 
the parted and frayed hawser 
hanging from one of the quarter 
chocks. 

The Brabourne stopped. The 
quay and the Greek’s stern 
were no longer slipping past 
her. Yes, she had brought 
up all standing; surely she 
was not jammed in already. 
He could not see farther aft 
than the funnel; beyond that 
his vessel was still shrouded in 
dense smoke. 

“Jump aft and see what’s 
holding her!” he cried to the 
third officer, who quickly darted 
off the bridge and as quickly 
returned to the bottom of the 
ladder. 

“Our stern has gone out 
from the quay a little, sir. 
The Greek’s davit, the one 
that was swung out, has hooked 
round one of our after ones,” 
he explained. 

‘* Hard-a-port ! ’’ the captain 
ordered, and banged the tele- 
graph handle down to full 
speed ahead. 

Instantly there came to the 
bridge the sound of the faster 
beat of the engines. The 
Brabourne shivered and strained 
as if struggling to get her head, 
then almost imperceptibly 
moved forward again. From 
aft came the noise of banging 
steel and breaking wood. 
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“We're clear, sir!” the 
third officer shouted excitedly, 
““'We’ve pulled the davit over, 
The bow of the boat dropped, 
and it’s being smashed between 
the two ships.” 

Captain Coleman ordered the 
helm to be steadied and rang 
the engines to slow again, 
Anxious though he was to get 
clear he could not afford to 
give his vessel too much way, 
Some distance ahead of her a 
huge pile of blocks of masonry 
jutted out from the quay and 
marked the limit of berthing 
accommodation. He did not 
want to finish the job by piling 
her bows up on the blocks. 
Already he was thinking of 
bringing her up, for she was 
heavy and deep and would be 
hard to stop. 

“Get a wire back - spring 
out and stand by to check 
her!” he shouted to the chief 
officer. 

A heaving line was thrown 
on to the quay and seized by 
some men in uniform. They 
pulled a wire hawser ashore 
and slipped the eye in the 
end of it over an iron bollard. 
Looking at the quay, Captain 
Coleman saw that his vessel 
had far more way on her than, 
in his impatience, he had 
imagined. 

‘‘ Take that wire to the bitts 
and slack away handsomely!” 
he cried. ‘ Don’t check her 
yet.” 

He could see beyond his 
own ship’s mainmast now; 
then the poop emerged from 
the smoke with the second 
officer standing on it. He 
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went to the side of the bridge 
and stared along the surface 
of the water. He could see 
the slight swirl from the pro- 

er, and that was his best 
method of judging distance. 
He glanced along the deck 

in and saw the flagstaff, 
with the red ensign on it 
peing slowly consumed by fire. 
His gaze returned to the water ; 
the swirl from the propeller 
was just under the Greek’s 
counter, which seemed to be 
rubbing against the Brabourne’s 
overhanging stern. 

“Stop the engines!” he 
roared. ‘Check her now, Mr 
Qarey; check her, but don’t 
break it.” 

There were three turns of 
the wire hawser round the large 
bitts on the forecastle-head 
and four men hanging on to it. 
It was surging heavily through 
their hands. 

“ A touch astern, half speed,”’ 
the captain ordered. ‘ That’ll 
do; stop.” 
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The Brabourne surged for- 
ward gently another few yards ; 
then the hands on the forecastle- 
head were able to hold on to 
the back-spring. The chief 
officer was getting another 
mooring rope out ahead; the 
strong beam wind was binding 
the steamer on to the quay ; 
from the poop the second 
officer’s voice pealed trium- 
phantly through a megaphone— 

‘* All clear aft, sir!” 

‘* Make her fast at that, Mr 
Carey!” the captain shouted. 

He felt faint; his knees 
sagged, and he found himself 
staggering; the third officer 
took his arm and led him to 
the after-part of the bridge, 
where he was violently sick. 
Five minutes later the Greek 
steamer also came to rest 
against the quay, with the 
sparks from her burning deck- 
load flying harmlessly across 
it into the sea, and the fire- 
master’s hoses playing on her 
to his heart’s content. 


Vi. 


As soon as Captain Coleman 
recovered he paid a visit to 
the after-deck. Compared with 
what it might have been, the 
damage was slight. The star- 
board boats were badly burned, 
the port ones were untouched ; 
the flagstaff and two derricks 
were charred. Already the 
second officer had hauled down 
the smouldering red ensign and 
hoisted another one. The cap- 
tain told one of the cadets to 
ask the steward to bring tea 


up to his cabin, then made 
his way to it. When he got 
there he collapsed into a chair 
and sat for some time, feeling 
quite incapable of further move- 
ment, but thanking God the 
hatches were intact. 

After about five minutes he 
rose and went across to his 
mirror. In it he saw an extra- 
ordinary sight—a strange per- 
son with singed hair and eye- 
brows, and blackened, blistered 
face and neck. His Norfolk 
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jacket was as full of holes as 
a cullender, and he noticed 
that the holes were rimmed 
with brown. A smell of singe- 
ing still came from the jacket. 
His cricket shirt, well open at 
the neck, and his flannel trou- 
sers were in much the same 
state as the jacket. His appear- 
ance so tickled him that he 
returned to his chair and roared 
with laughter. He continued 
to laugh till he noticed that 
someone was standing in the 
doorway. It was the consul. 
Captain Coleman ceased laugh- 
ing, and remembered. 

“You got him out all 
right ? ”’ he asked. 

“T got them both out.” 


“Oh, of course. How is 
he?” 
‘‘ Badly burned; but he’s 


still not out and he’ll carry his 
bat this time. You’ll have to 
leave him behind in the hos- 
pital, though.” 

“Oh, damn ! ” Captain Cole- 
man cried. 

“You needn’t worry about 
him; you can depend on me 
looking after him.” 

“T know that,” Captain 
Coleman said gratefully. 

“And you'll probably be 
able to pick up another wireless 
operator in Port Said. We can 
cable your agents there.” 

“T’m not worrying about 
that either, but ...I1 was 
hoping to fix up a game in 
Singapore.” 
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“Good God! captain, are 
you still thinking about 


cricket ? ’’ the consul cried, 

“T am,” Captain Coleman 
said simply. “I wish you had 
seen the cook bowling. I really 
believe he’s faster than Lar. 
wood.” 

“By Jove!’ said the congul. 

There was a knock at the 
door. 

“* That’ll be the tea,” Captain 
Coleman said. “ This gentle. 
man will have tea, too, 
steward.” 

Down in the galley the cook 
was cheerfully preparing the 
evening meal. He had changed, 
and his wet and blackened 
flannels lay in a heap on top 
of the coal locker. The second 
officer entered the galley ; with 
his right hand he grasped the 
cook’s in a vice-like grip, with 
his left he pointed to the heap 
on the locker. 

“Look at my pants,” he 
said, and there was a catch 
in his voice. 

‘* Whah’s de matter with de 
pants, sah?’ the cook in- 
quired, while his face split into 
his ever-ready, gleaming white 
grin. 

“‘ Matter ! ’’ the second officer 
cried bitterly. ‘“‘ Matter! Look 
at the damned things! Never 
again will I lend you a pair of 
pants—never! Not even,if 
you get the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal—and, by God! 
you deserve it.” 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 


( Westminster Abbey, 23rd January.) 


On the day when they buried him there,— 

To one coming up from the South (from the broken cliffs 
Where his Roman soldier, in Vectis, long ago, 

Plucked winter violets out of the spray-wet turf, 

And the Greek girl, catching her robe up with one hand, 
Ran down the path to the sea, at his magical word 
Recalled into life from the breathless exquisite urn), 

It seemed that his own lost world went streaming by. 
But it was the window that travelled. His world remained. 
A white gull over a plough-land; an old house 

With lichen-encrusted roofs of Horsham stone ; 
Farm-horses, with labouring shoulders, drawing an elm ; 
A sliced rick, grey in the sun; a whale-backed down. 
They were his; and they all remembered. 


The Solent shone. Lean ships from Eastern seas, 
The cool and delicate colours of plate and hull 
Faded with Indian suns, drowsed on the tide 
Like spell-bound queens, far from their jewelled thrones, 
Remembering Mandalay. 

There swinging round, 
A great red-funnelled Cunarder pointed west 
(West to his youth, and a thousand memories there, 
Old days, old ways, the smoke of a hundred hearths, 
And the sunny side of a porch in old Vermont), 
While, ghostly grey, a silent warship stole 
Out of the morning mist. 

And all of these, 

Like shapes of his own thought, 
His naked haunting phrases everywhere 
Remembered, and remembered . . . 
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Portsmouth, the throbbing train the boy-god rode, 
The wide smooth airport, waiting for its wings, 
Fields flashing by, with oak and ash and thorn; 
Then bridges and men building; and, once more, 
The roaring station and grey-coated troops ; 

Dark streets, and London mourning for her King. 
These also were his own. 

They were his, and they all remembered. 


Last, in our shrine of shrines, 
The music crying softly in the dusk, 
—News! News of my boy Jack !— 
The still tense faces as the bearers passed 
Up the hushed aisle with that poor mortal load 
Under the worn old flag; the quiet group 
By Dickens’ grave; then, breaking on the hush, 
His ringing truth, the naked phrase once more 
That makes and unmakes empires : 4 
They pass! They pass! The harnessed empires pass! 4 
Only the spirit at one with truth endures, 4 
Far-called, but conquering death, 
Remembering, and remembered ! 
ALFRED NOYES. 
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